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During the sanguinary struggle in the East, now (as it is permitted 
to hope) approaching its close, it has been a social usage to say ‘I 
am for the Russians’ or ‘I am for the Turks.’ It is hardly possible, 
such are the exigencies of our slight and rapid conversation, to avoid - 
the use of succinct formule such as these. But they are most mis- 
leading to those who hear and to those who use them. They who 
say they are for the Russians, commonly mean that their interest in 
the struggle is mainly aroused on behalf of the subject races of the 
Ottoman Empire. They who say they are for the Turks, commonly 
mean that they are against the Russians. The first of the two catch- 
words is unfortunate, because it gives their countrymen the impres- 
sion that they desire generally the progress of a Power whose action 
in European politics has been, as a rule, on the side opposed to English 
sympathies, and which, apart from any calumnious or any doubtful 
accusations against it, is loaded with heavy charges not yet refuted 
in respect particularly to Poland. But the second of the two is more 
unfortunate still, and in more ways than one. It seems to associate 
those who use it with a history and a state of things I need not now 
stop to characterise. Further, it seems to involve the assumption 
that they have been holding a language, and pursuing a line of 
conduct, which has been advantageous to the Turks. That claim I 
for one distinctly and confidently challenge. And I challenge it _ 
consistently. In recommending nearly a year and a half ago what 
has been termed the bag-and-baggage policy, I used these words :— 
Vox. III.—No. 12. P 
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Now as regards the territorial integrity of Turkey, I, for one, am still desirous 
to see it upheld, though I do not say that desire should be treated as of a thing 
paramount to still higher objects of policy. For of all the objects of policy, in my 
conviction, huianity, rationally understood, and in due relation to justice, is the 
first and highest. My belief is that this great aim need not be compromised, and 
that other important objects would be gained, by maintaining the territorial 
integrity of Turkey.’ 

By the ‘friends of Turkey,’ in the great critical period 1875-8, 
we are to understand those who, with a certain motive, have done 
certain acts. The acts have been generally some or all of these, 
They have (surely) palliated her misdeeds ; encouraged her resist~ 
ance ; exulted in her successes; extenuated (until now) her reverses; 
predicted her triumph; held language, and taken or applauded 
measures, which have been in Turkey itself naturally interpreted 
as signs of an intention, immediate or contingent, to give her military 
aid. We may now behold the pass to which they have brought her, we 
may compare her condition and prospects, such as they have greatly 
helped to make them, with the bag-and-baggage policy they have so 
busily decried, and of which the simple basis was Slav and especially 
Bulgarian autonomy, with liberal tribute to the Sultan as a Suze. 
rain. So much for the acts of the friends of Turkey. 

I am obliged also to ask whether, having for their motive hostility 
or antagonism to Russia, and having condemned their opponents as 
favourers of Russia,? they have not most effectively favoured Russia by 
the state of things they have brought about. They have put her in 
a condition in which she can, with the general assent of Europe, help 
herself largely to Turkish territory in Armenia; in which she may, 
with like consent, perhaps obtain the opening of the Straits; and in 
which, a matter yet more important, she can blazon upon her banners 
that she has been the one unaided deliverer of some eight millions 
of Southern Slavs. She has done this at a heavy immediate cost, 
and with the likelihood of some unforeseen results, but of none, so far 
as I know, which she cannot by wisdom and courage control and turn 
to good ; with the power to establish irrevocably a great moral title 
to honour; with the possibility of a lasting influence, founded upon 
gratitude, over a large population; and with the prospect of an 
ultimate addition to material strength. Again the defensive chal- 
lenge I deliver is delivered with entire consistency. For, in 


September 1876, I wrote thus :— 


In the case of Russia, we have been playing, through our Government, a game 
of extreme indiscretion. Pretending to thwart, to threaten, and to bully her, we 
have most maladroitly, and most assiduously, played into her hands. 


The form and effect of which mode of action I then proceeded to 


show. 


' Bulgarian Horrors, p. 51. 
? This and the principal part of the present paper were written before the 


recent meeting held in St. James’s Hall under the presidency of the Duke of 
Sutherland, 
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Under these circumstances, while I am desirous to refrain from any 
assertion that might provoke an outburst of antagonism, it will not 
be expected of me, after the citations I have made, that I should plead 
guilty to having originally appeared on the scene, or to appearing now, 
either as the friend of Russia, or as the enemy of Turkey. 

My object in this retrospect, with all its seeming egotism, has 
been to prepare the way for a dispassionate consideration of the 
prospect, such as we have now to face it. It appears to me that the 
time has come, when men of honest intention and fair intelligence 
may and should form an estimate of what lies around them and in 
front of them, without entangling themselves any longer in the con- 
troversies of the past. Notes, Memorandums, Conferences, Protocols, 
let them all lie in what I think the present Prime Minister once wittily 
called ‘ the political dusthole.’ The Oriental Question has received 
the solemn baptism of blood. The war has been warred ; the scales of 
the supreme Arbiter have been shown on high; and, as far as a judg- 
ment can now be formed, the scale of Turkey, after a valorous re- 
sistance, has kicked the beam. The negotiation for an armistice 
in part involves, and definitively (if it proceed) introduces, negotia- 
tion for a peace. Negotiation for a peace will and must begin 
between the parties who have the primary interest, and who, as the 
Prince Consort * phrased it, have laid down their stake. But, in an 
ulterior stage, they will, by universal confession, involve matters of 
European concern, with which only Europe can deal. I have said by 
universal confession, rather than by the Treaty of Paris, or the Tripar- 
tite Treaty which followed it, because, except as to the navigation of 
the Straits, which was regulated by an anterior instrument, it does not 
seem easy to define with exactness the bearings of those treaties upon 
the question, in the form which it has now assumed. The Tripartite 
Treaty, by which Austria, England, and France jointly and severally 
engaged themselves in a guarantee of the Turkish Empire, both as to 
its integrity and as to its independence, has, notwithstanding its 
apparent stringency, lain in a state of unbroken torpor throughout 
the exciting events of the last three years. It does not now seem easy 
to perceive how it can be made the groundwork of a definite diplo- 
matic claim, in the actual position of affairs. The Treaty of Paris, 
including all the great Powers, and more general in its terms, might 
be more plausibly adduced ; but it is needless to set out a disputable 
argument in support of a pretension, which is on all hands allowed. 

England, then, wiil become a party to the negotiations, as they 
travel onwards. If this beso, it is important that the British Govern- 
ment should have the assistance of a sound public opinion, especially 
on the questions into which principle deeply enters. And towards 
the formation of such a public opinion it is the duty of every one to 
make his offering, if he has given his time and his best care to this 

* Life by Martin, vol. iii. p. 449, 
P2 
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question, and if he believes that he can render even the smallest aid 
to others. Had we, as a nation, happily been able to pursue an united 
course per brevia et Syrtes, through all the intricacies of this per- 
plexed and difficult matter, it might now have been advisable silently 
to leave it in official hands. But it has been the subject of so many 
differences, and these differences have been so much widened, or at 
any rate forced so much into view, by animated and excited feelings, 
that the first duty seems to be to aim at excluding from the subject 
those elements which would most disturb it, and to contribute as far as 
may be to the establishment of a new point of departure, with a 
view to the union of sentiment so necessary either to secure our 
weight, or to uphold our dignity, in the councils of Europe. I hope, 
though I dare not say, that the day of discord has reached its close, 
Before these pages meet the public eye, that question may possibly 
have been decided. Let me, however, guard myself against misappre- 
hension. I do not attempt to sketch a peace, or even the outline of 
a peace; but to point out specially one or two pitfalls that may be 
found to lie in the path, and to warn my countrymen emphatically of 
their presence. I seek also to offer slighter suggestions upon various 
possible stipulations. But the peace, as between Russia and Turkey, 
must be the result of the military situation; which has already be- 
come for Turkey tremendous, and which is more and more aggravated 
from day to day. She has invited, by the rejection of all counsel, the 
arbitrament of Force. Matters may be driven to such extremities 
that the stern award of this iron-hearted umpire may reverse the 
great disaster of the fifteenth century, and that Europe may recog- 
nise in some new combination a safer guardian of the Straits than in 
a Turkish Empire bankrupt, decrepit, and demoralised. Should the 
infatuation of the Porte prove to be impenetrable by the evidence 
which accumulates almost from hour to hour, not only may Turkey 
in Europe become a mere phrase written in the sad memory of the 
past, but Turkey in Asia may begin to rock and reel under the 
widening range of the tempest. What shall once pass away, will have 
passed without the hope of revival or return. On these great issues 
Iam not bold enough to dilate. I direct my view entirely to the 
other extremity of the scale, to the possible minimum of conditions. 
For, as Russia may be tempted to degrade the noble work of libera- 
tion by excess, so, relapsing after her gigantic effort into lassitude, 
she may shrink in council after daring and doing all things in the 
field. Our duty, the duty of those with whom I sympathise, is to 
be true to our text such as it has been from the first, and to recollect 
that this question is, above and before all things, the question of the 
subject races ; of redeeming, from a servitude worse than that of the 
negro, a population twice that of the negroes ever held in slavery; 
and a population who, before the yoke was laid upon their necks, 
were our compeers, our equal competitors in the race of civilisation. 
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1878. 


Let me now endeavour to point out what is the instrument of 
action on which we ought principally to rely. 

Our view ought, in my opinion, from the first to have been this: 
that we should keep the separate action of Russia out of Turkey by 
means of the common action, which was the true aim of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856. What may now be practicable, in the way of limiting 
that separate action, will be practicable only by the use of that same 
instrument. 

It isa great misfortune, that the emancipation of the subject 
races in Turkey should have been left to the action of foreign Powers. 


Who would be free themselves must strike the blow. 


Freedom, conferred from without, is scarcely freedom. It may indeed 
be, when compared with what has gone before, an inestimable boon ; 
but there will remain some bruises from the hammer, that was em- 
ployed to smash the fetters. Lord Byron, in a noble despair, sang : 

Of the three hundred grant but three 

To make a new Thermopyle.* 
Europe did not then know, nor did he know, that Montenegro 
had fought many such a battle, as Thermopyle itself does not sur- 
pass. Could the soul of little Montenegro have been transfused into 
the big body of Bulgaria, Europe need never have been troubled in 
our century with an Eastern Question. Servia, and more particularly 
Greece, worked so nobly for their own emancipation, as to disarm 
the foreign intervention, when it came, of many, yet not of all, its 
mischiefs. 

But this great evil has been further seriously aggravated, as 
regards the Slav provinces, by special causes. In Greece, the eman- 
cipation was finally effected by the intervention of three Powers, two 
of which were by repute.at the head of European civilisation, while 
Russia, the third, held the same position with them in this essential 
particular, that neither she nor they had any selfish or separate 
interest to serve by the operation which they undertook. 

Single intervention of any kind is hardly separable in the opi- 
nion of bystanders, that is to say of the world, from some taint of 
selfish aims. Indeed it is hard to deny the title of the intervening 
Power to definite compensation, where the efforts and sacrifices have 
been serious in amount. In the case of Greece, the collective nature 
of the act warded off the charge, or rather precluded the suspicion. 
Against any intrigue of any one of the three Powers for its own 
purposes, the other two were wakeful sentinels. So in 1853, when 
England and France unitedly intervened on behalf of the Porte against 
the aggression of the Czar Nicholas, it was their joint action which 
provided a security against self-seeking ambition on the part of 
either. On the contrary side, we see the effect of single intervention 


* Song in Don Juan, canto iii, 
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in the price paid by Italy, and unhappily taken by France, for the 
short, though politically most important, war of 1859. The case of 
Savoy stood on special grounds: it could hardly have remained 
Italian. But the small amputation of Nice, while it did not cancel 
and scarcely curtailed the boon, left a mark behind it; perhaps a scar, 
In the case of Russian intervention for the Slav provinces of 
Turkey, there are at least three great evils, over and above the ne- 
cessary and most horrible calamities of war. The first is that it is 
single ; and its singleness, even if alone, brings with it both suspicion 
and temptation. In the second place, it is the act of the one Great 
Power which from geographical relations had had in former times, and 
probably still has, most to gain, or the greatest expectation of gaining, 
from the disintegration of Turkey, by carving away from her parts 
of her provinces, and by promoting trouble in those that may remain. 
These two evils are the misfortune of Russia, but not her fault. The 
third is her fault, as well as her misfortyne. It lies in those sins 
within her own wide dominions, of which she cannot but be held guilty 
until she clears herself of the painful and dreadful associations, which 
are in the world’s eye fast bound to the names of Siberia and Poland.° 
These associations have obtained such currency in Europe, and have 
become so familiar to every ear and mind, that they affect injuriously 
the repute of Russia in every matter however distinct from them. 
It is indeed as much a default in morality and a blunder in politics, 
as a solecism in logic, to contend that, because Russia has sinned 
against the Poles, Turkey may maltreat ad libitum her subject races. 
But it is impossible to deny that, constituted as men are, the very 
best deeds of Russia will be to a great extent discredited by the 
odium attaching to the worst, and that it would have been well for 
all that the grand work of liberation, and the terrible work of re- 
tribution, that are being done in Turkey, should have been accom- 
plished by Powers with cleaner hands. But then there is no Power 
with hands so clean as to be beyond reproach. Here the misfortune 
is that the Power, whose hands seem to many the most soiled of all in 
Christendom, is also the Power under the greatest temptation to 
misuse its opportunities for corrupt and disorganising purposes. 


5 I say nothing of Hungary. For her intervention there, however odious to 
Liberals, is, apprehend, within the limits of the high Tory creed, is supported by the 
practice of older and more advanced countries, and cannot be compared in guilt of 
details with our own intervention in the Two Sicilies only half a century before. 
Still less do I speak of cruelties committed in Turkistan, in regard to which she 
has, I think, been made the subject of careless and even wanton imputation by 
Captain Burnaby, and of deliberate falsehood and calumny in some other quarters. 
General Kauffmann has, however, done nothing to clear himself of the charge of 
having issued a fierce and cruel order? though the evidence of Mr. MacGahan’s work 
on Turkistan appears to show distinctly that the operations taken under it were not 
open to any serious exception. The Circassian question I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of sounding to the bottom. Jn these remarks I need hardly say my desire is 
to do justice to Russia, and neither more nor less, 
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But one consideration yet remains to complete the materials of a 
just estimate: Russia, with the greatest disqualifications and draw- 
backs for this great design, had also the greatest legitimate induce- 
ments to interfere. As we have it in Homer, Kixoves Kuxovesos 
yeyovevy :° so here it was with a sacred energy, and a tremendous 
efficacy, that there went forth the cry of agony, after the Bulgarian 
massacres, from: Slav to Slav. Pitiable in every way must be the 
minds of those who have dared to say that the Russian people had 
not a true, and even a passionate, sympathy with their fellow-race- 
men beyond the Danube. Hypocrisy, so rife in individuals, and 
even in classes, has no home nor hiding-place in nations. There is 
not, and there never has been, such a phenomenon as a people of 
hypocrites. And, strange to say, the jaundiced minds among us, 
who have deemed it absurd to suppose that Christians to the north 
of the Danube (themselves, too, instructed by a long experience what 
is Tartar rule), could have a sympathy with Christians to the south, 
have been the very same who have boldly prophesied that the forty 
millions of Mohammedans of India would be ready to rise against us in 
mass for the sake of their Mohammedan brethren in Turkey, if we 
failed or flagged in high Ottoman partisanship. 

We seem then to arrive at three important propositions, which 
will serve for guides in considering the parts of the subject as they 
come up in detail. 

First: There is a legitimate ground for jealousy of Russia. 

Secondly: The safest and most effective check upon Russia is to 
be found in the concert of Europe. 

Thirdly: The setting up of separate interests, and the advance- 
ment of separate claims, even without passing beyond the sphere of 
diplomatic action, tend to break up that concert, and are therefore 
to be eschewed, unless in grave and evident necessity. 

We may now pass to several heads of possible negotiation. 

There are two large and important subjects, which will in all like- 
lihood be decided at once in principle between the two belligerents. 
These are :— 

1. The liberation of Bulgaria by the establishment of autonomy, 
which was the original and declared object of the war, together with 
measures in the same direction for the other Slav provinces. 

2. Territorial cession from the Porte to Russia in Armenia, by 
way of compensation for the sacrifices and burdens of the war. 

The second of these questions may perhaps be regarded as one 
entirely for the disposal of the two parties. It is not so clear that 
England may not be called upon to pronounce an operative judgment, 
as one of the Great Powers, upon the mode of applying the principle 
involved in the first to Bulgaria. And the subject is so important 
that, before even referring to the multitude of subjects which must 
® Od. ix. 47. 
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or may be brought up for consideration, I will endeavour to obtain as 
clear a view as may be of this one in particular. 

Here, then, it is needful in the first instance to ask with what views 
are we as a State to enter into European deliberation on the great settle- 
ment now before us? I suggest the following conception of them. 

1. No settlement can be even tolerable, unless it affords to the 
Bulgarian people a complete relief from the cruel and most debasing 
grievances now too famous; and this even in the interest of Turkey. 
No settlement can be even tolerable, which leaves her exposed to a 
repetition of such crises, as that through which she has now been passing. 
If, as all must take for granted, she is to cease to hold freely that 
executive power which she has hitherto wielded in the Bulgarian lands, 
then the next object to be attained for her sake is, to remove all future 
occasions of collision and contention between her and the vassal 
community, by a simple and, if the phrase may be permitted, a clean 
arrangement. 

2. As regards Russia, we have set out with the assumption that 
her military work is done, and that she will have obtained for herself 
such direct and avowed compensation as the military situation may, 
in the final judgment of the two parties, justify. In this state of affairs, 
our desire should be that the internal arrangements of the Ottoman 
Empire may, before all things, prospectively be such as to put out of 
her way alike the temptation and the opportunity of constant, and 
especially of clandestine, interference. We ourselves know, from the 
far slighter case of Ireland, what a serious task it is to modify 
ancestral habits, and to root out the memory of immemorial hatreds 
or antipathies. We should try in such a case to put away, and out 
of view, alike the occasions and the symbols of evil. He must be in- 
deed a blind partisan of Russia, who can suppose that her diplomacy in 
Turkey is of a maiden innocence, such as ought to disarm suspicion. 
I believe that, as a rule, each country considers its own diplomacy 
upright, and that ef every other country crooked and untrustworthy. 
For my own part, I have admired and admire many diplomatists ; but 
I look upon their branch of the political art and science with moderate 
reverence. With less of temptation or excuse, the record of our own 
diplomacy in Turkey offers to the eye many a blot. With more of 
temptation and excuse, that of Russia shows many more blots. This 
is not mere matter of reckless impeachment ; it is matter of history. 

So regarding it, I shall not call up the cloud of accusations against 
Russian action, which remain unproved though unconfuted, but 
shall only refer to two cases that are beyond dispute. In 1769-74, 
Catherine the Second, who cherished in full the idea of absorbing all 
the best portions of Turkey, stirred and aided the Greeks to revolt. 
She did, politically and advisedly, to the Greek people what the now 
celebrated Gourko could not help doing last summer to the Bulgarians 
south of the Balkans. She committed them in a struggle with their 
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masters, in which, as might be expected, they perpetrated very cruel 
deeds ; and she then left them alone to bear the consequences, while 
sheconcluded for herself the Treaty of Kainardji, which first established 
for Russia as against Turkey a position of decisive superiority. When 
the final struggle came in the War of Independence, Russia tried to 
do what was yet worse: to compromise the whole future of the race 
from the time when they should attain their emancipation. Her 
scheme was to divide the country into three separate governments, 
under three separate native families, with Ottoman garrisons in 
the Greek fortresses, and with a civil service composed indeed of 
Greeks, but of Greeks chosen by the Sultan. She reckoned on the 
dynastic interests thus to be created, as a new barrier against what she 
called the Revolution ; and she even boasted of the plan to the Porte 
as one which, by diminishing the extent and force of the districts, 
offered it wne nowvelle garantie.” That she should under the Czar 
Nicholas have foregone this plan, and fallen in with the more generous 
policy of Canning, is much to her honour; but that she should ever 
have proposed it is a fact which is also a lesson, and which ought 
not to be forgotten. It showed how difficult it is for a country of 
despotic institutions and traditions to build up the fabric of a free 
government ; and it went to sustain the belief that the diplomatists 
of Russia desired to retain the Christian races of Turkey in such a 
degree of subjection to the Porte, that they might always stand in 
need of Russian protection. 

We have now reached, in the Eastern Question of to-day, a stage 
at which we have to deal, not with the high honour of the monarch, 
or the valour of the soldiery, nobly rivalled by its patience and devo- 
tion, or the generous emotions of a great and single-minded people ; 
but with the excited spirit of a military caste, and with a diplomatic 
service essentially astute, and much maligned indeed if it be remark- 
able for scrupulosity. The charge against Russia has been that it 
aims at keeping the Turkish Empire in a state of chronic disquie- 
tude, in order to afford, at any time which may suit her convenience, 
a pretext for secret intrigue or for diplomatic disturbance. This is 
the accusation that it now deeply concerns the honour of the Russian 
Empire to disprove. Without inquiring whether the charge is rigidly 
and minutely true, I cannot but feel that in framing our own views 
we are bound to remember that it may be so. Russia on her side will 
be amply justified in guarding against any excess in our predilection 
for British interests. Even so we, in the interest of European peace, 
are obliged to give prominence and weight to the consideration how we 
can best keep her out of harm’s way by diminishing any points of 
contact, physical or moral (if Bulgaria is not to be wholly severed), 
between her and the sensitive, irritable trunk of the Ottoman Empire. 

During the sittings of the Conference at Constantinople, and 
7 Finlay’s History of Greece, vol. vii. p. 5, ed. 1877. 
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during the wearisome negotiations on the Protocol of London, there 
were many who commended the moderation of Russia in the pro- 
gressive abatement of her terms. Bulgaria was still to remain 
studded with Turkish fortresses. The horrible infliction of the 
Circassian settlement among those peaceful farmers was neither to 
be removed nor abated. All the undefined prerogatives of sove- 
reignty were to remain intact with the Porte, except in the points to 
which express limitations were to apply. Even the control on the 
appointment of Governors was to be strictly temporary. In my humble 
opinion, the plans of the Conference, and the purport of the London 
Protocol, were bad. But Russia might have two possible motives for 
reducing, again and again, her aims: a good one, and an evil one. 
The good motive was, that she naturally shrank from the awful 
responsibility of the solitary war, which darkly glared upon her 
view. The evil motive may perchance have been this: that the more 
the project of reconstruction was stunted and narrowed, the more its 
drastic force was watered down towards effeminacy, the more certain it 
became that the morbific seeds would not be expelled from the soil, and 
that new opportunities of interference would continually arise, among 
which she could exercise her option, with time and the chapter of 
accidents on her side. The complexity of the plans of the Conference 
could hardly have been greater, had it been actually desired to raise 
to a maximum the friction of the machine, and to gall at every possible 
point the unfortunate body politic. As to the scheme of the Pro- 
tocol, it was so narrow and emaciated, that it only sufficed to do one 
thing with efficiency; that is to say, to set wide open the door for 
the future interference in Turkey of any Power, which might see its 
advantage in interfering. I am sorry to have to say that this vice 
was its only virtue. But virtueis relative as well as absolute; and 
though many evils might have crept in at the door thus opened, 
they were not to be compared with the evils which would have con- 
tinued to fester and to rage in the stifling interior, had it been 
closed. The Turks saw, with a true instinct, that under ‘either of 
these schemes their independence was gone; inasmuch as they would 
hold it only at the will of another. By the minimising of the plans, 
all that was best in Russia was baffled and disappointed, for the sub- 
jectraces were not to be effectually emancipated; but all that was 
subtle’ ‘and selfish in Russia was satisfied, because the fortunes of 
these races still remained in dependence upon its will, in a con- 
dition to be its political plaything. 

Since the Protocol, and during the terrible vicissitudes of the war, 
all'sounds, except the clash of arms, have been inaudible. THe one 
work of'the day was : 


Altre ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu.® 


8 An. vi. 165, 
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Now ‘the clash of arms is past ;’° and the question comes to be, for 
what ends has it been pealing throughout the world? For what is it 
that one hundred thonsand Russians and allies, and two hundred 
thousand Turks, who were a while since in youth and health, now 
moulder in the sepulchres or crowd the hospital or the prison, by the 
chance of war? For what is it that a number of Bulgarians, much 
exceeding the highest estimate of woe in 1876, have been laid pro- 
strate (after similar,though very far more limited, misdeeds, of their own 
people against the Turks) in what will, I hope, hereafter be recorded as 
the Last of the Massacres? My answer to this question is that, 
happily, the claims of Bulgaria, the interests of Turkey, the future 
tranquillity of Europe, and the fame of Russia, all require one and 
the same solution. That solution lies in the removal of the prima 
mali labes. Let there be put an end, and nothing less than an end, 
at least to the ordinary relations of governors and governed between the 
Mohammedan power, which has force for its foundation and admits 
in these provinces of no other groundwork, and races of men who were, 
before the days of Turkish domination, on the same level of civilisa- 
tion as was northern and western Europe, and who carry in them the 
instincts, and the materials, of freedom and of progress. 

I should indeed be sorry to see my country now adopt, in the 
councils of Europe, a tone of needless harshness towards Turkey. As 
to the ideas of our plundering or pilfering from her by military 
occupation or otherwise, which have been propounded by some of 
the ‘ friends of Turkey,’ I put them wholly out of the question. Her 
domination over the subject races has been incurable, just as slavery 
was incurable; or (to take a vastly milder instance) just as Protestant 
ascendency in Ireland was incurable. The thing is incurable, but 
not the men who have to do with the thing. To make them curable, 
you have to take them out of a position which is false, and to leave 
them in a position which is true, sound, and normal. Let the daily 
power of the Turk in Bulgaria be destroyed, as the power of the slave- 
holder has now been destroyed in every Christian country except one. 
Let him have his civil rights, and nothing more than his civil rights, 
and (if there be need) let a foreign police, for such it would be though 
in military uniform, keep the peace until the new and equal laws, 
founded upon a broad basis of popular power, shall have acquired solidity 
enough to admit of their being enforced by ordinary and domestic 
means. It will not be in the option, and I almost doubt whether it 
will be in the will, of a few hundred thousands of Pomaks and Turks 
to oppress, or even permanently disturb, the social existence of five 
millions of Bulgarian Christians. Bulgaria has been to the Porte a 
supposed buiwark, a real cause of danger, a doubtful source of wealth. 
There can hardly be a doubt that, if political relations were to con- 
tinue as they have been, the danger would hereafter be greater, and 
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the wealth smaller. Let Bulgaria receive practical freedom: with 
freedom she will have contentment; with contentment the danger 
will disappear, and a true bulwark against the foreigner will be 
created in the hearts and minds, the breasts and hands, of freemen. 
Let her have liberties such as she can value, and she will desire to 
preserve them, as Greece does, as Belgium does, as Roumania does. 
For Roumania has been during twenty years a true barrier to Turkey 
against foreign aggression. She entered into this war under a virtual 
compulsion only. And that compulsion could never have been brought 
to bear, that barrier she would not have ceased, even for the time, to 
be, but for those exasperated relations between the Porte and its Slav 
subjects which, as long as they subsist, must always furnish the pa- 
bulum of intrigue, and a most solid plea for foreign interference. 

But then as to the wealth? Now that strategy and pluck have 
beaten the winter and the Balkans, and that the enemy has swept 
down upon Adrianople, what most of us must anticipate, and many 
desire, must, I think, be that Turkey shall have appointed to her, in 
the drama of history, a humbler but a more hopeful part, than that to 
which she was ostensibly introduced by the Peace of Paris in 1856. 
To her ‘a little’ not of ‘knowledge’ but of European civilisation has 
been ‘a dangerous thing.’ Possessed of a huge territory with un- 
bounded resources, she has exceeded every other State in the rapid 
accumulation of debt during peace, and has sunk more deeply into the 
abyss of financial disrepute and ruin than any other State at any period. 
She certainly raised, during this ruinous process, her military and naval 
organisation and material '° to a point of excellence, such as in recent 
times they had not previously reached. But the consequence of her 
growth in material, and bankruptcy in moral, strength is, that her 
empire is nearer to the gasp of mortal agony, than it has ever been 
since first the proud Osmanli passed the Bosporos, and took the rank 
and place of the greatest conquerors in the world since Alexander 
the Great. 

The wealth of Turkey depends not upon what she receives, but 
upon the relation between her receipt.and her expenditure. Bulgaria 
has cost her in twelve months far more than in a century it would 
repay. It would be a great gain to her, if a system were established, 
under which it would pay her something, and cost her nothing. 
Whether she is entitled to it, I do not ask. Whether Russia will 
allow it to her, we do not know. But if it shall be so allowed, I do 
not conceive that Bulgaria will have any ground of complaint. 

Nor do I see that it is a point of principle to make that some- 
thing insignificant. The large revenues, heretofore drawn from 
Bulgaria, have helped to tempt the Porte into those ruinous courses, 
of which it is now tasting the bitter fruit. In addition to military 
disaster, it has to cope with financial confusion, and with the discredit 

%@ Well described in Norman’s Armenia and the Campaign of 1877, ch. iii. 
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attaching to fraudulent bankruptcy. It was always my opinion, that 
much might have been done, at an early stage of these troubles, to buy 
Turkey out of the administration of her Slav provinces. No one can 
suppose that the administration of them was for her a good in itself. It 
was only an advantage by reason of such net revenue, as they yielded 


. after charging them not only with the small cost of civil government, 


but with the considerable proportion of military and naval expendi- 
ture entailed upon Turkey by the necessity of keeping them down. 
Why should not there be given to Turkey such a tribute as might 
supply some aid towards extricating her from her ruinous engagements 
on tolerable terms, reviving her credit, and possibly assisting the 
emigration of such Mohammedans, as might desire to quit the country? 
It is not by abstract ideas that the mind of the Porte is attracted, so 
much as by hard money. In no country is the chink of coin more 
operative, or the shower of gold more given to find its way into the 
lap, in despite of roofs and bars and watchmen. But, it may be re- 
plied, it would have been hard upon emancipated negroes to compel 
them to pay a price for the freedom they had attained, and it 
would be hard upon emancipated Bulgaria to make her pay to the 
Porte such a tribute as would be of sensible financial value. Now, 
in the British Act for the Abolition of Slavery, passed in 1833, it 
was provided that the negroes of the West Indies should work out 
with their own hands a large portion of the price of their freedom, 
while the remainder was provided from the public exchequer. It 
was, after all, the business of the millions of Bulgarians to act, as the 
thousands of Montenegrins acted. It is the business of every 
oppressed people to rise upon every reasonable opportunity against 
the oppressor. If they systematically neglect that business, and 
leave it to be done by others, it is little to say they cannot expect 
altogether to escape some of the milder consequences of their 
default. It was especially the duty of Bulgaria to rise and to fight, 
aided or unaided, for property, for liberty, for life; above all for 
their women, and for their manhood, well nigh eaten out of the 
mass, as it seems, by servile acquiescence. It is now worth her 
while to pay on a large scale in tribute, rather than to admit on a 
small seale the action of Turkey in the local administration. It is 
even better worth the while of Turkey to accept a tribute, though 
comparatively small, rather than to hold a sway not less unsafe than 
dishonourable ; better to be master inits own house, though a small 
one, than to be the nominal owner of a huge rambling mansion, of 
which it can neither lock the doors, nor bar the windows. And 
as it would have been a calamity to the world if the military opera- 
tions of the war had been arrested, while the scales of success and defeat 
were wavering, so it will be no less a calamity if a war of decisive 
success is to close in a peace, which shall leave open the yawning 
wounds and festering sores of the subject races, and shall thus be the 
certain parent of other wars in the future. 
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And this is the point to which, far beyond all others, the attention 
of the people of England aught to be directed ; because it is the one 
upon which the sharp short sight of the Turkish officialism, and the 
sharp long sight of the Russian diplomacy, are most likely to concur 
in doing a wrong; to the heavy and immediate prejudice of Bulgaria; 
to the great detriment of Russian fame; to the early damage of 
Turkey, and disturbance of Europe. Most likely, or rather least 
unlikely ; for we may hope that it is, after all, very unlikely that 
Russia herself, who in her daring enterprise has bled at every pore, 
should fail to base her policy at this great juncture upon the prin- 
ciple of at all events preventing the return of such an exigency. 

I shall touch but lightly upon some of the other points almost 
certain to offer themselves for consideration, in what I fear may be, 
even if we assume the presence of honest intention on all sides, a 
long and complicated negotiation. 

The case of Bulgaria itself is far from exhausted by the two 
subjects of autonomy and tribute. What, for example, is to be done 
with the fortresses of the Bulgarian quadrilateral ; what with the 
Circassian settlements ; and what as to the delimitation of the pro- 
vince? Upon none of them doI venture so much as a remark except 
without prejudice, and with a full reserve of the title, and indeed the 
duty, to profit by further and fuller information. For I am “ all too 
shallow to sound the bottom of the after times.’" 

The importation of the Circassians into a Christian province, 
instead of keeping them, an Asiatic people, among the Asiatic 
Mohammedans, appears, with the knowledge we now possess, one of 
the very worst measures ever taken. But neither this, nor any por- 
tion of the past, ought to be reviewed in a spirit of vengeance. Not 
punishment, but prevention, should be the unbending maxim of the 
negotiations. The one question to be tried will be, whether such a 
people, with such habits, is capable or incapable of settling down 
where it now is into the habits of civilised and peaceful life. 

As regards the fortresses, it may be a question whether they will 
all fall within the limits of the Bulgaria to be defined. But assuredly 
most of them must. With respect to these, it will, I trust, be 
borne in mind, that there is but one effectual barrier against the 
advances of Russia to the south. That barrier is to be found in free 
institutions such as freemen can value, and such therefore as they 
will defend. The fortresses have proved, on this great occasion, totally 
ineffectual for the defence of Turkey. Nor does it well appear how 
she could securely hold any of them. For a Bulgaria, free in other 
matters, never could be contented if she were traversed this way and 
that by a Turkish soldiery, while Roumania across the river had 
always had their exclusion for the accompaniment and condition of 
her freedom. Whether and how far they will be of defensive value 
to the Bulgarians themselves, is a question beyond my range ; but it 

" Henry IV., iv. 2. 
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seems difficult to avoid the supposition that the experience of Plevna 
will exercise a sensible influence on the question now opened between 
earthworks and permanent fortifications. 

As respects the question of delimitation, it is a double one; as 
between Bulgaria and Constantinople, and as between Bulgaria and the 
Hellenic populations. With regard to the plan of the Conference at 
Constantinople for the division of the province by a line to be drawn 
from the Black Sea southwards, I must confess it always appeared to 
me as if prompted, to some extent, by instincts similar to those 
which produced the Russian scheme !? for the emancipation"of Greece. 
Some have proposed that the direct: administration of the Porte 
shall reach as far as to a point on the Euxine northward of Varna, 
and a line drawn from thence, so as to touch the Archipelago, perhaps 
to the west of Adrianople. But the question is also a serious one as 
to the division between Slav and Hellene. The present Bulgaria is, I 
believe, merely official, and of recent date. It is limited on the 
south by the Balkans. But the Bulgarian population, terribly 
decimated, it is true, by the massacres of two successive years, ap- 
pears to dominate in the whole of the upper valley of the Maritza. 
It seems hardly possible for Russia to confine to the Balkan line the 
future limits of the province, for which she has suffered and done so 
much. With regard to the boundary between Slav and Hellene, it 
raises a new question, much involved in the general settlement. Are 
the Hellenes of Thessaly and Macedonia, are their Albanian kinsmen, 
to share the immunities, which it can scarcely be doubted that the 
Slav provinces are about to enjoy? Throughout this long and 
anxious contest, the Greek Government has, with no small effort, been 
but just able to suppress the fervid sympathies of its people, and has 
looked on in silence at the continued sufferings of the Christian 
population from its frontier northwards. I trust that those Govern- 
ments, which have had the Hellenic race for obedient retainers during 
the crisis of the war, will recollect and urge their claims for the 
establishment, on this great occasion, of their local liberties. The 
more easy it is to show that they have no title to appear as the 
clients of Russia, the more graceful, and the less invidious, will be 
the assumption by England of the part of their advocate before the 
assembled Powers. 

As respects Montenegro, which for some months, at the commence- 
ment of last year, bore the undivided assault of Turkey, she has now, 
by sheer valour, enlarged her borders, and has also touched the sea. 
Small indeed would be the hopes, and degenerate the standards, of 
mankind, were less than justice to be done, in the arrangements of 
the peace, to the race which has conferred upon Europe such invaluable 
service by her never-dying resistance to the flood of barbarism. 
The case of Servia will probably be settled without much difficulty ; 
2 Supra, p. 217. 
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and it does not particularly invite discussion. But this is the place 
for touching on the future of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is the 
mountaineers of Herzegovina, who have been the primary cause of 
bringing about the crisis in the East ; and the two provinces may be 
said to present in the main but one case. 

In relation to them, Russia has preserved a significant silence 
throughout. It is generally believed that Austria will claim them, 
yet not as the reward of services done to the Slav people of Turkey. 
I am not aware of any great service which she ever rendered them, with 
the exception of her outlay in keeping the refugees, who have crossed 
her frontier, on this side of starvation. That outlay must have been 
considerable. Let her have, too, whatever credit is her due for her 
having joined in that initiative, which produced the Andrassy Note, 
and the Berlin Memorandum. There was a time when she contem- 
plated yet more than this. Under the administration of Count 
Beust, she generously propounded as the true remedy for the Slay 
provinces the true local autonomy, which during the present crisis it 
has been her first care to prove to be absurd and impossible. It is 
supposed that she will claim Bosnia and the Herzegovina for either 
actual or virtual annexation, as a reward for not having impeded 
Russia in the emancipation of Bulgaria. Abstaining from vice 
may prove more cheap and profitable, than practising virtue. This 
belief is supported by significant indications. When the arms of 
Montenegro were triumphant at Niksich, Austria, we were told, at 
once sent her orders: ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ When 
the Servians were about to cross the Drina, again she cried ‘ hands 
off” As Austria is not supposed to have it in her power to harm 
‘ British interests,’ her proceedings have not been watched from this 
country with the jealous eye which has ever been bent upon Russian 
action. Those who, like myself, have contended that these provinces 
should be emancipated not for others but for themselves, will regard 
with very qualified satisfaction the probable appropriation by Austria, 
which in principle, be it remembered, will be just the same as would 
be an appropriation of Bulgaria by Russia, the only difference being 
that she has neither bled nor paid for it. It cannot however be 
doubted, that, as far as regards the actual conditions of life, the 
gain of a transfer from Turkey to Austria, and an Austria not now 
despotic, will be immense. And there is a further reason, which 
does something to mend the case. Austrian rule will certainly be 
backed by ample power to obviate the difficulties, which might at first 
arise in adjusting the relations between the Mohammedan and the 
Christian populations. Whether either the one or the other will 
welcome her sovereignty, and their own incorporation into an empire 
of which they will form only a trivial portion, is quite another matter ; 
and one of which possibly we may hear more in the future. 

Moving eastwards, and assuming that, as the reward of her valour, 
brave Roumania will obtain her independence, I cannot but hope, for 
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one, that this process will not be marred by forcing upon her the sale 
or alienation, in any form, of the slice of Bessarabia, which Russia gave 
up at the close of the Crimean war. Roumania was to Russia emi- 
nently that friend in need, who is the friend indeed. But with the 
wrong to her there would be joined an offence to Europe. . Nor can any- 
thing be less consonant with the conditions of a sound political order 
than that, by an artificial arrangement, a country, which has not a 
natural connection with a great river-outlet, should take formal rank 
among the états wiverains of the Danube by holding a morsel of terri- 
tory on one side of the mouth. The cession made in 1856 was nota 
mere submission to force majewre ; it was an improvement in the dis- 
tribution of territory, and a guarantee for peace ; and the tie, which it 
broke, was one that had not been consecrated or confirmed by time. 
True, it is the affair of the River States of the Danube, and not ours, 
to deal with this question; but it may be allowable, especially con- 
sidering the large share we had in the Treaty of Paris, even for an 
Englishman quietly to point out the right and reason of the case. 

There remains the question of opening the Bosporos to ships of 
war: of course to the ships of war of all countries, and of course 
under such regulations respecting passage, as the safety of Turkey, or 
of Constantinople however governed, may require. These two points 
taken for granted, there remains the question, stripped of real or 
fictitious accessories, whether the sea passage from the Mediterranean 
to the Euxine is to remain closed, by the law of Europe, against 
ships of war, or not. I do not attempt to enter into the argument: 
one point only I press, that it is an European, not an English ques- 
tion; that Europe, not England, must decide it; and that to set up 
a separate title for England to decide it against Europe is to lead 
England into the position of a public offender ; of what Earl Russell 
in 1854 truly declared the Emperor Nicholas to be, a wanton dis- 
turber of the peace. 

If this is understood and allowed, then, and then only, all the 
parties to the discussion will fall into their proper places, and play 
their natural parts. The distinction and the burden of the first 
among those parts will rest where it ought to rest, upon the River 
States of the Danube; which, together with the Power in territorial 
possession, have the nearest interest in the matter. If we have a 
separate interest in the present arrangement, plainly we must provide 
for that interest in some mode other than that of claiming to legis- 
late for Europe by our own sole authority. But the first question 
will then be, to determine among ourselves whether we have a 
separate interest or not, and which way it lies: a question not 
necessary to be examined at the present moment. 

To some it may seem strange to touch these questions when we do 
not know that the Porte has yet ceased to dream of its integrity and 
independence, like some Lear contemplating the recovery of his king- 
Vou. III.—No. 12. 
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dom. But the process of awakening, when it comes, may be a rapid 
one. It can only now be delayed by some frantic effort in this coun- 
try yet further to injure Turkey under the name of helping her. But 
until we know that our Bottoms are past all roaring, whether as lion, 
as nightingale, or as sucking dove,'* our confidence cannot be complete 
that the work of blood is at anend. The Russians may he forced upon 
further advances, and until all necessity for these shall have closed, the 
self-command of the British nation, hitherto so admirably maintained, 
will continue to be ‘ upon its trial.’ 

Let me, in conclusion, endeavour to exhibit the disorderly method 
which too many of us pursue when we bring India into the discussion 
of this and other kindred matters. We speak of India, and of defend- 
ing our interests in India, as if we were some Eastern Sultan 
guarding a favourite Sultana of the Harem; who has to think only 
of himself and of his enemies without, and not at all of the sentiments 
of the Sultana herself within. Our ideas on this head require a 
clarifying operation, and it may be a little enlargement. There are 
in this matter, if it is to be raised, not two parties, but three. Be- 
sides the three or four and thirty millions of the United Kingdom, 
and the seventy or eighty millions of Russians, there are the two 
hundred and forty millions of inhabitants of India, who already have 
something to say to the great issue, and who, from year to year, will 
infallibly have more. There are two ways of vitiating a case: one 
is by constructing it out of bad material, the other is by the ill- 
adjusted use of material that is good ; by placing the stress upon the 
weakest, not the strongest, parts. No extraneous duty can be more 
imperative for us than the defence of India. But the first element 
of that defence is the establishment of the best relations with its 
people, and the conveyance to their minds of the conviction that our 
first object in holding it is their welfare. If this is not our first 
object, we have no business there at all; and we shall some day have 
to pay the accumulated cost of a great transgression. If it is our 
first object, we may still fall short of bringing India to recognise an 
ideal excellence, or even a ne plus ultra of practical good and satis- 
faction, in the dominion of the stranger. But in the choice between 
one stranger and another, we shall have India on our side. Horse, 
foot, and artillery are all very well, and are in their place essential. 
But this is the cardinal consideration. If this be made good, the 
use of force will be sustained by a law higher than the law of force, 
and will effect its work. And if it be not, then our horse, foot, and 
artillery in India will have to go the way of the horse, foot, and 
artillery of Austria in Italy, of Turkey in Bulgaria, and of England 
herself in the thirteen colonies of America. 


W. E. GLapsrone. 


13 Midsummer Night's Dream, act i, se, 2. 
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VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 


In the Fortnightly Review for last November Mr. Lowe propounds 
the thesis that the foreign dominions of the Crown are more of a 
burden to Great Britain than a blessing. Putting aside the Crown 
colonies which are held as military posts, Mr. Lowe divides our 
colonies into three categories—those which are fitted for the residence 
of English labour; the tropical colonies, in which the European 
cannot work out of doors; and India; and he states the case against 
each separately. As regards the colonies in the first class, of which 
Australia and the Dominion of Canada are the most important, 
inasmuch as it seems to be generally agreed that England will retain 
her connection with them only for so long as the colonies may them- 
selves desire its continuance, and that under no conceivable circum- 
stances would the use of force be resorted to, to keep them if they 
wanted to leave us, the question has at most but a speculative value, 
while it may certainly be difficult to discover a better reason for retain- 
ing the West Indies than the one suggested by Mr. Lowe, that it would 
be disgraceful to allow these beautiful islands to relapse into barbarism. 
Passing by these two cases, it will be the object of this paper to exa- 
mine how far the argument is a valid one which seeks to establish 
that England loses more than she gains by the possession of India. 
First admitting that the opinion which he advances on this point 
is opposed to the convictions of ordinary Englishmen, who are accus- 
tomed to attach extreme value to the possession of India, Mr. Lowe 
proceeds to state the various disadvantages involved in the connection. 
And last, but not least, among these he places what he calls the drain of 
men involved in keeping up ‘ an army of some 70,000 British troops’ in 
that country. The actual number of these troops, it may be remarked, 
is barely 60,000; but this correction does not affect the principle 


contended for, and it will be useful to ascertain clearly what is. 


really involved in the condition. ‘The pay and maintenance of these. 
English troops,’ says Mr. Lowe, ‘are reimbursed to the English 
Government from Indian funds, but this does not stop the drain to 
which we are exposed. The money which we spend can be repaid to 
us, but who shall give us back our men?’ As a matter of fact Eng- 
land does not even advance the money in the first instance, which—or 
at any rate the greater part of it—is disbursed directly by the Indian 
Government; but, passing that by, we have still to consider what 
is meant by a drain of men in such a case, and whether it really 
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constitutes an appreciable burden upon England. Now, in the first 
place, it is plain that the term can only be used at ail in a very 
strained sense. To supply 60,000 men to India does not involve 
sending 60,000 men every year, nor are they withdrawn permanently ; 
for to Mr. Lowe’s question—* Who shall give us back our men ?’—we 
may reply that India gives them back. The soldiers who go to India 
are sent out to take the place of others who come back on the expiry 
of their service, and to replace those who die during their stay in 
that country. The real drain of men involved, therefore, after the 
withdrawal of the 60,000 men in the first instance, is limited to the 
waste involved by reason of the higher rate of mortality of Englishmen 
living in India. Now the death-rate of the British soldier in India 
may be taken at twenty per thousand, while that of the adult male 
in England of the same age is only about ten per thousand, so that 
the occupation of India involves the permanent reduction of the 
population of these isles by 60,000 able-bodied men, and that 600 more 
able-bodied Englishmen die yearly in consequence than would die 
otherwise. It is only to the replacement of these casualties that the 
term ‘a drain of men’ can be applied; and when we consider that 
almost precisely the same number of deaths occurs every year in 
England of males between the ages of twenty and forty from railway 
accidents alone, we are in a position to appreciate the extreme 
insignificance, in its effect on the population of the United Kingdom, 
of what has had so alarming a name given to it. 

It must be obvious, moreover, that so far as our connection with 
India is an evil by withdrawing a certain part of our manhood, its 
effect must be perfectly inappreciable compared with the effect of 
emigration. We may assume that during the last ten years about 
6,000 Englishmen have died, who otherwise would many of them be 
still alive, in consequence of having been sent to India. But 
during the same time more than 1,000,000 persons have emigrated 
from these islands (over and above those who have returned to them), 
and so have become lost to the country for ever, and of these about 
one-half would appear to have been adult males. In view of 
these figures the drain involved in garrisoning India becomes prac- 
tically inappreciable. But further it may surely be affirmed that this 
extra mortality, trifling though it be, and still more this permanent 
withdrawal of 60,000 working men from the country, so far from 
being a loss, is, on the contrary, an absolute benefit to all those who 
stay behind. I am not of course arguing with those who measure 
the prosperity of the country by the competition for employment as 
serving to keep down wages, or who regard a mere increase of the 
population with complacency, as a matter for satisfaction in 
itself, without considering whether the field of employment is 
extending in a corresponding degree. But those who regard high 
wages, especially among the agricultural working classes, as a thing 
to be greatly desired ; who recognise in the emigration from Ireland the 
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one effective cause which was able to rescue that country from the de- 
pression and poverty into which it had been brought by over-popu- 
lation ; who have noted with satisfaction the gradual improvement 
in the condition of the peasantry in the west of England, since a part 
of the surplus population has been taken off by emigration, or by 
change of residence to other districts—those who take this view of the 
matter will probably admit that the reduction of the English labour 
market to the extent of even 60,000 able-bodied men is a distinct, 
if only a small, benefit to the remainder ; and also that, except in so 
far as every premature death is an evil by adding to the sum of 
suffering endured by humanity, the increased rate of mortality due 
to residence in India affords a relief, although it may be very slight 
in degree, to the labour market in an over-populated country. 

It may be replied, however, that, granting all this, it fails to refute 
the case put, which is not based on a consideration of the whole popu- 
lation of the country, but that limited section of it which is found in 
practice to be willing to accept military service, and which alone should 
be taken into account when estimating the military resources of the 
country. These particular 60,000 men, it will be argued, form a 
large deduction from those resources, and the necessity of keeping so 
large a body of troops in India involves an addition to the strain, 
already sufficiently severe, of keeping up an army by voluntary en- 
listment. In peace time, however, this strain does not arise, except 
in so far as that possibly a higher rate of pay has to be given to the 
soldier than would be found necessary if the whole establishment 
were smaller than it is. The strength of the home army is not regu- 
lated by the supply of recruits, but by the supposed needs of the 
country. The required establishment is now quite full, and if the 
Indian garrison were withdrawn to-morrow, the result would not be 
to give us an increased army at home, but that 60,000 soldiers would 
be discharged. Nor is it at all certain that the recruiting for Indian 
service enters into effective competition with that for the home service. 
With a large class service in India has special attractions, and they 
will be ready to go there when they would not care to do soldiering at 
home. Further, under the new system, by which all soldiers are to be 
transferred to the army reserve for the latter period of their service, 
England will get the benefit of the reserves supplied from these 60,000 
men, the cost of whose training has been paid for by India. In this 
sense the European garrison of India, far from being a drain upon them, 
forms a substantial addition to the military resources of the country. 

On the whole, therefore, and as regards peace time, it would 
appear that the European garrison of India is a burden on England, 
only in the same sense that emigration is a burden, by tending to 
keep up prices and to limit the labour market. It probably makes 
the home army somewhat more costly than it otherwise would be; 
against this the reserves which it furnishes may be regarded as 
a set-off. There still remains to consider the effect of this obligation 
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in case of war. Mr. Lowe draws a vivid picture of the danger 
that would have fallen on England if the Mutiny had happened 
during instead of after the Crimean war, and the resources of 
England had been distracted between the needs for recruiting 
our wasted forces before Sebastopol and the call for succour to the 
handful of Englishmen who were defending themselves against 
desperate odds in India. The difficulty may be admitted, but the 
extent of it may readily be exaggerated. There is, says Mr. Lowe, 
‘but one weak point in our cuirass,’ the difficulty of raising a 
large army ; ‘and of this we have no cause to be ashamed, for it is 
caused by the mildness and freedom of our institutions. But it 
exists nevertheless, and this is entirely owing to the demands of India 
on our military resources.’ That is to say, England could not furnish 
60,000 soldiers for India, and carry on an European war at home. 
Now, judging from the precedents of the past, it by no means follows 
that even if there were not this Indian drain, and supposing—what, 
however, is not necessarily a consequence—that the 60,000 men thus 
set free would not have emigrated, and would be all ready to serve 
elsewhere—it by no means follows that they would be turned to 
useful account. During the great war with France the Government 
had usually more soldiers at its command than it knew what to do 
with, and was perpetually frittering away its resources on profitless 
expeditions, as those to the Plate River and Walcheren, the troops 
employed on which might as well have been serving in India for any 
useful influence they exerted on the real fortunes of the war. It may be 
said that we should be wiser now, and that if we ever go to war again, 
we shall apply all our strength at the critical point of action. Let 
us hope so. But in that case would the demand for keeping up our 
Indian garrison cause such stress as to deserve the name of a drain 
on our resources? If we have India, has not Russia her Poland, 
and all the Continental nations their different frontier lines to be 
left guarded, absorbing a far larger number of effective soldiers than 
{India requires? Yes, but then, it will be replied, the Indian army isa 
much larger proportion of our available force ; we have a small army, 
the Continental nations have large ones; they can afford these de- 
tachments, we cannot. The assumption implied in this argument is, 
however, the perfectly untenable one that we have a small army 
because we cannot help it, whereas all that can really be said is that 
we have never tried to help it. All the little devices which have so 
far been adopted, of an extra penny a day here, and twopence a day 
there, are very good as far as they go, and are perfectly adapted to 
supply what is needed for a state of peace. But no one yet has 
seriously proposed any plan for giving us a large army in time of 
war. Yet there is nothing insuperable in the thing; a conscription 
is not the only alternative. There are now four and a half millions 
of able-bodied men in the United Kingdom of an age fit to bear 
arms, and the question is how, while preserving our free institutions, 
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to obtain the services of a sufficient number of them for any great 
emergency. To do this might possibly involve a radical change of 
eur military system, but there appears nothing insuperable in the 
way of procuring, for time of war or great emergency, a volunteer 
army of numbers sufficient to represent adequately the power of 
England. Nor, when we bear in mind how small a proportion of the 
total war expenses of a country is represented by the mere pay of 
the troops, should such a force be inordinately expensive. England, 
more frugal during peace of the wealth embodied in her manhood 
than those countries which employ the conscription, can afford, 
when war does come, a liberal outlay from the savings she has thereby 
accumulated. In fact, provided we are ready with a plan for rapid 
increase of our army on emergency, it is true wisdom to husband our 
resources at other times by maintaining it on a reduced scale. Un- 
fortunately we have so far only got as far as the second part of the 
scheme ; we have the small peace army, but have not perfected, in- 
deed can hardly be said to have made a beginning of, the arrange- 
ments for its expansion when necessary. But the point here contended 
for is that if we are ever called upon to go to war again, the thing 
above all others to be avoided is the extravagance of going to war with 
a small army ; and that, if we employ a large one, the absence of a 
small fraction of our manhood in India ought not to be seriously felt. 
We may remember, too, that our greatest wars in India were waged 
and the most important conquests made in that country during the 
extremest crisis of England’s struggle with Napoleon. 

Moreover, if India draws troops from England, it is able to 
furnish them in return. That country affords a practically unlimited 
recruiting ground, and the Indian Government is the only one in the 
world which finds no difficulty about keeping up an army of any 
strength required by vceluntary enlistment. There is not a native 
regiment in India without its followers, the brothers and cousins of 
the men in the ranks, hanging on to the camp, looking out to be 
enlisted whenever vacancies occur. The Indian army is now on a very 
reduced establishment, made up of a large number of skeleton bat- 
talions, but the Indian Government has only to give the signal to 
draw recruits to its colours to any extent necessary, from the perfectly 
inexhaustible supply available both within and without its borders, of 
manly races possessing the qualities for making a splendid soldiery. 
In this way the military resources of India are capable of immediate 
and indefinite extension without an additional soldier being sent from 
Europe. The proportion of Europeans to native troops is at present 
far in excess of what has been found necessary in all former wars, the 
native army being kept in peace time on the lowest practicable scale 
for political as well as economical reasons; but a native army is 
dangerous only in peace time, without excitement and occupation, 
and if military operations had to be undertaken on a large scale in 
the East, the Indian army could be expanded with safety and cer- 
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tainty to any degree thought necessary. England is in fact, through 
her Indian Empire, a first-class military power, and could bring into 
the field an army quite as large as those with which recent history has. 
made us familiar, and containing material which for sobriety, power 
of endurance, and contempt of death, would be found quite equal to 
the men whose gallantry has been lately the admiration of Europe. 

It may perhaps be replied to this that the statement merely 
proves that India is able to defend itself. Granted that India may 
be able to furnish means for opposing invasion, it would be still better 
not to be called upon to defend it at all. Even supposing that the 
employment of the Indian army were not restricted to the East, but 
that Indian troops were brought, say to Egypt or the eastern parts of 
Europe, still they would be brought there to defend interests arising 
out of our possession of India. We should not need to maintain the 
right of way to that country if we were not more deeply concerned to 
get there than other nations. So that, it may be objected, this argu- 
ment at best amounts to this, that the disease contains its own remedy. 

The validity of this objection depends, of course, on whether or 
not India is worth defending—that is, whether the possession of India 
is a benefit to England or the reverse. And this brings us to the real 
point at issue. Hitherto we have been considering the drawbacks 
entailed by the connection, and I have endeavoured to show that 
these have been over-estimated; it now remains to consider what are 
the advantages which it confers. 

The chief, indeed almost the only, benefit which Mr. Lowe is dis- 
posed to admit is the great stimulus which has been given to educa- 
tion, and the brilliant prize which is held out to industry and ability, 
by throwing open the Indian Civil Service to competition. I should 
venture to assert on the other hand that the stimulus which this 
competition has given to education is surprisingly small. A great 
result was undoubtedly expected by the original framers of the scheme, 
but these expectations have not been realised. If it had been found 
that the great centres of English education had been sensibly affected 
by the establishment of this competition, and had modified their 
systems to adapt them to the new state of things, then we should 
be entitled to say that this stimulus had been given; but nothing of 
the sort is to be detected. It was expected by the framers of the 
scheme that the Indian Civil Service, when thrown open in this way, 
would attract to these competitions a large part of the ablest of our 
young men from the different universities, and that the latter would 
lay themselves out to prepare their students to take advantage of this 
new career for talent. As a matter of fact the universities have, 
until quite lately, done nothing whatever in the matter, and the 
only result, so far, in the way of stimulus to education, has been the 
establishment of two or three private establishments, at one or other 
of which all but a very few of the successful get their training, and 
the managers of which deserve all the remarkable success which their 
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energy and intelligence have enabled them to secure. But this result, 
as curious as it was unexpected, is not a necessary condition of com- 
petition, but of what appears to be the defective arrangements of this 
particular competition ; although it may certainly be expected that 
whatever might be the changes or reforms introduced into the system, 
the establishments in question would still more than hold their own, 
because there the art of teaching and the value of industry are both 
thoroughly understood. As to the merits of competition itself, how- 
ever, I would take leave to say that a prodigious quantity of nonsense 
has been talked about the supposed disadvantages of the system. The 
prophecy that it would bring the wrong men to the front, and furnish 
a set of effeminate and prematurely worn-out bookworms for the 
public service, has been entirely contradicted by the event, equally 
with the prediction that it would alter the whole course of English 
education. ‘There has been ample time now to judge of the result, 
and the experience gained of the successful candidates furnished to 
the Royal Engineers and Royal Artillery, which services have now 
been open to competition for twenty years, as well as in other branches 
of the public service, shows that, while the intellectual standard has 
been raised, there has been no falling off in physical qualifications. 
In fact the material which open competition supplies to these, to the 
civil services, to the Indian engineer service, and to other lines now 
entered in the same way, is quite up to the standard that could be 
desired; and all the authorities who are concerned with these compe- 
titions, rationally conducted, and with the successful candidates after- 
wards, are perfectly satisfied with the result. ‘The objection that may 
be taken to the Indian civil service competition, is not to competition 
per se, but to the faulty method under which that particular one has 
hitherto been conducted. It would be impossible in the limited 
space here available to substantiate this at length, but it may be just 
stated that the test appears to be defective in two ways. First, it 
attempted far too much, considering the age of the candidates. To 
expect young men of nineteen and twenty to master such a subject 
as moral science, for example, or the language and literature of 
Greece or Rome, or of France or Italy, as one among several subjects 
to be taken up, was, on the face of it, unreasonable. The result of 
this vagueness of the test has been to encourage vagueness in read- 
ing, and to render it very much a matter of chance whether the 
candidate will be examined in any of the particular portions he has 
attempted to cover of the wide field of knowledge. There has also 
been a want of unity in the mode of valuing the work done, so that 
the relative value of the different subjects in the examination has 
been left to depend on the idiosyncrasy of the examiner for the time 
being. One year moral science, for example, is marked lightly, and 
so it pays to take up moral science; next year the candidates in 
moral science get no marks to speak of, and the classical scholars or 
the mathematicians draw the prizes in the lottery. In the next 
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place, the test, being determined by the aggregate proficiency of the 
candidates in a number of different subjects which have no sort of 
connection with each other, is diametrically opposed to the system 
in force at all the educational institutions of the country, where 
honours and preferments are determined by the proficiency exhibited 
in separate and distinct branches of knowledge. There are honour 
lists at the universities in mathematics, or classics, or philosophy, or 
natural science; the principle kept in view being to encourage accu- 
racy and thoroughness in one particular field of knowledge as a better 
test of mental power than a superficial knowledge of many things: it 
has been reserved for the framers of this scheme to devise an exami- 
nation at which a senior wrangler or a senior classic going up straight 
from the university after taking his degree would have absolutely 
no chance of success. Happily some cf the gravest defects in 
this competition are now about to be removed, but speaking of the 
past it would appear that so far from deserving Mr. Lowe’s eulogium, 
the system was good only so far as it was a competition at all, and that 
little or no advantage has been taken of this important opportunity 
to influence English education generally for good or evil. And when 
Mr. Lowe goes on to say that ‘this experiment has created for us the 
best civil service in the world,’ it is obvious to remark that the Indian 
civil service was not created by competition, but that it was already 
the best civil service in the world before competition was established, 
although it may have been still further improved by the change. 

But, after all, important though the influence of competitive 
examinations may be, many people will possibly think that it is esti- 
mated even too highly when put foremost among the advantages 
conferred on us by the possession of India, and will prefer to pass on 
to the consideration of what we gain by our trade with that country. 
This is usually deemed to be the greatest advantage drawn from 
the connection, but Mr. Lowe disposes of it in a single paragraph. 
The argument advanced on this head will be best done justice to 
in the writer’s own words. 


Among the advantages which we reap, not exactly from the possession of India, 
but from the peace and order which we have established there, and which, un- 
doubtedly, would not exist without us, may fairly be included the large trade which 
we have with her. The interest of England as a manufacturing and trading nation 
is that every country should be at peace, industrious, and thriving. But that in- 
terest rests entirely on the further assumption that we are able to provide them 
with something better and cheaper than they can find elsewhere. It is also very 
possible, in the opinion of very competent persons, that we may be raising up a very 
effective competition against ourselves. The Hindoo, by his fine touch, his ex- 
quisite taste, and above all by the extreme cheapness of his labours, is a formidable 
antagonist. This is no reason for keeping India in barbarism, but it is, as far as it 
goes, an answer to the argument drawn from the trade which we derive by means 
of the peace which we enforce. 


That is to say, trade is of no value to a country if there is any 
danger of losing it. With what country, then, it may be asked, is 
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England carrying on a trade that has any value? If the Hindoo is 
likely to undersell us eventually in his own markets, is not the same 
thing to be feared of the Americans in regard to most of the com- 
modities in producing which the English have hitherto excelled? Is 
not Belgium underselling us in the manufacture of iron, and are not 
Prussian guns more in demand than English ? England, in fact, has 
been for long educating the rest of the world in the art of manufacture, 
and must expect that some of her pupils will learn in time to do 
without their teacher. But that is hardly a complete view of our 
trade relations with India, which considers only the smaller part---our 
export trade—and leaves out of sight the much larger trade in the 
commodities which we import from that country. Some idea of the 
magnitude of that trade, and of the interests involved in it, may be 
gathered from a cursory glance at the daily newspaper, where whole 
columns of advertisements appear of steamers and ships sailing to 
India. Consider, too, the number of mercantile houses and banks 
engaged in the India trade, and the multitude of people in various 
eapacities who gain their livelihood, indirectly as well as directly, in 
connection with these fleets and these great establishments. And 
this, after all, would be a very inadequate view of the matter. For, 
as the late Mr. Cairnes observed in one of his essays, one might as 
well measure the advantages of learning by the salaries paid to the 
teachers, as measure the benefit which foreign trade confers on a 
country by the profits of the agents who carry it on. The real bene- 
fit of foreign trade to a country is surely that it is supplied in this 
way with things at a cheaper price than that at which they can be 
produced within the country, or with things which it cannot produce 
at all. The great difference in the nature of the products of India 
and England has hitherto constituted the special value of the trade 
between the two countries. It is unnecessary even to mention the 
commodities in the production of which India has almost a mono- 
poly, but in addition she is now becoming able to supply various 
articles of home production on equal terms. This branch of Indian 
trade, indeed, is advancing with such rapid strides as to even threaten 
to affect seriously the conditions of English agriculture ; and although 
there may still be some people who regard the competition of the 
foreign producer as an evil, probably most persons in these days are 
satisfied that the real interests of the population of this country are best 
advanced when all their wants are supplied from the cheapest markets. 
Mr. Lowe says that whereas ‘ the Romans would have drawn thirty mil- 
lions per annum from India, the English Government does not draw a 
single penny.’ The English Government does not, but the English peo- 
ple does, draw a great deal more than thirty millions a year from India, 
yet this increase to their wealth is not obtained at the expense of India, 
which is enriched by an intercourse mutually profitable to both sides. 

A word must be added about the field of employment offered to 
Englishmen by the Indian public service. The state of the case in 
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this respect is familiar to every one. There is hardly a middle-class 
English family which has not a relative employed in some official 
capacity in India, which thus comes to our aid in a practical difficulty, 
by drawing off a portion of that supply of English youth which seems 
to be always tending to exceed the demand fur it. We may, if we 
please, imagine a different state of things, under which the trade and 
population of this country should both become stationary, and no 
more people be born than there are places for them to fill; but so 
long as the view obtains of our duties and obligations on this point 
which is commonly held at present, when, so far from it being con- 
sidered immoral to contribute towards the evils of over-population, 
even the ministers of religion set the example of bringing more 
people into the world than they have the means of providing for, so 
long the outlet afforded by India is a very real benefit to the class in 
question. In this case at least, India cannot be said to cause any 
drain on this country; whatever may be the difficulty of getting 
soldiers, there is certainly none in filling up the gaps occurring in 
the market for educated labour ; and those who get out of the way 
of their crowded fellow-countrymen at home by taking themselves 
off to India, not only thus afford direct relief, they also benefit 
England by spending a large part of their savings here, and for their 
numbers they are directly and indirectly large employers of English 
labour. This is one form of the tribute paid by India to England, 
and when we bear in mind how small is the proportion of Englishmen 
living in India to the total population of these islands, the amount 
of business in London alone which meets the eye, arising in this way 
from the occupation of that country, is surprisingly large. 
Considering then the array of interests involved, of the army of 
officials, of the merchants, distributors, producers, and consumers, 
who gain a livelihood from, or whose convenience and prosperity are 
bound up with, our connection with India, it may be said that the 
effect on them, and by consequence on the people of this country 
generally of whom they form so considerable a part, of the loss of 
India, which Mr. Lowe regards as a matter of trifling importance, 
would really amount to a tremendous calamity affecting every class 
of English society. For all this trade and all this field of employment 
would be sacrificed if we surrendered our possession of that country. 
The loss of India would involve consequences quite different from 
those likely to result from the loss of any of our colonies. Canada 
or Australia might separate from us without any change in our com- 
mercial relations with them, and still affording the same outlet as 
before for the energies of our redundant population. But the loss of 
India means the destruction of our Indian trade, for the maintenance 
of it is entirely dependent on our occupation of that country. What 
its fate would be if we were from any cause to withdraw from it no 
man can indeed foresee. The state of anarchy which followed upon 
the decay and destruction of the Mogul empire, which explain the 
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early and easy successes of the English, and to a certain extent excuse 
their high-handed and often unscrupulous proceedings; the over- 
throw of ancient dynasties by robber hordes and upstart adventurers, 
and the substitution of the rule of might and violence for all legal 
sanctions; the chaotic state of Indian politics with its attendant 
desolation of the country until gucceeded by the strong and equable 
rule of the British, forbid the framing of sober speculations on the 
probable condition of India at the present time if the English had rot 
taken possession of it, and equally as to what its condition would 
become if they were now to leave it. But one thing may be predicted 
with certainty. In the event of such a catastrophe the rule would 
not pass into the hands of the class which the English public is 
accustomed to associate with their notions of the Indian people. The 
educated Indians, the product of our State schools and Presidency 
universities, are sti]l an extremely small minority, although their 
numbers are stimulated by the system of gratuitous education in 
force, and they are the very last class likely to succeed to our power. 


_ Yet these are the men who make themselves most heard of; who, in 


default of getting places under government, take to editing seditious 
newspapers, the existence of which the Government tolerates with 
scornful yet lazy indifference. Wisely perhaps, for in truth there is no 
more reality about the treasonable aspirations of the youthful Bengalee 
than in the education which he has acquired. The invocations to the 
shades of Brutus and Demosthenes, and appeals to their countrymen 
toemulate the part of Hampden, which come so glibly from Bengalee 
pens, are a not unnatural corollary from the system of education 
which trains lads who have never seen a mound as high as Primrose 
Hill, or a bigger stone than the broken granite on the Calcutta streets, 
and who are living in a tropical climate, to write analytic essays on 
Wordsworth’s Ode to Helvellyn, or Cowper’s Winter’s Walk at Noon, 
or from their experience of life gained in the cluster of mud hovels 
which makes up a Bengalee village to paraphrase Johnson’s London 
or Pope’s Dunciad. In neither one case nor the other has the 
essayist any real conception of what he is writing about; the images 
he uses so glibly convey no sort of notion to his mind. Let us not 
therefore suppose that we are educating a governing class to take our 
place; a Government of India, or even of Bengal, by educated 
Bengalees, is not among the possibilities of the future. What does 
seem probable, in the event of our withdrawal from the country, is 
that India would again become a prey, as it has so often been before, 
to the warlike and barbarous races beyond the frontier. What seems 
certain in any case is that the rule, if such a name could be given to 
the state of things resulting, would everywhere fall to the more 
manly and unsophisticated but unscrupulous classes, whether within 
or without the frontier, whose impulse would be to protest against 
the evidence of civilisation in any form, and whose uprising would be 
followed by the destruction or decay of the roads and railways and 
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telegraphs, and all marks of English occupation, with the total ces- 
sation of foreign trade. But let us charitably hope that before the 
desolation occurs, which would otherwise follow when the English 
retire from India, Russia or some other Power may step in to take our 
place, and avert some part of the consequences which must otherwise 
fall on the unfortunate people of that country. Yet in pursuing the 
subject so far we are passing the bounds of sober speculation ; for of all 
wild political fancies, that of the occupation of India by Russia, always 
supposing she has not the command of the sea, but must approach it 
through the steppes of Central Asia, is surely among the wildest. It is 
almost as extravagant as the conception of an independent government 
of Bengal by Bengalees. And if Russia has the command of the sea 
England must have lost it, and with it of course the possession of India. 

The considerations which have been here put forward will, it may 
be hoped, assist the reader towards forming a just estimate of the 
relative advantages and drawbacks involved in our possession of India. 
I have endeavoured to show that the supposed drain of men which 
that possession entails is in peace time quite inappreciable as com- 
pared with the effect of emigration. In time of war the case is 
different; the absence from Europe of 60,000 soldiers is an 
apparent loss, but apparent only, because there is no certainty that, if 
not wanted for India, they would not have emigrated, while it is 
small in comparison with the effective power of England if the Eng- 
lish choose to make use of it. Admitting however the drawback, 
and also the contingent responsibility of being called on to defend a 
distant dependency, the question remains whether the enormous bene- 
fit resulting to England from its Indian trade—a trade the existence 
of which is wholly dependent on our occupation of the country—is 
worth the contingent risks involved. Considering that ‘peace has 
happily been for many years our normal condition, and that our 
Indian trade has, during this long period, added enormously to the 
wealth and prosperity of the country, and therefore to its capacity 
for bearing the stress of war whenever it may come upon us :—if we 
weigh the good against the evil, and bear in mind moreover that this 
contingent risk is much smaller than that which we actually ran in 
the great struggle at the beginning of the century, when with less 
than half our present population we managed to defy Napoleon, and 
to win a great part of India at the same time; then, apart from all 
sentiments of pride, or honour, or patriotism, but looking at the 
matter simply as one of self-interest and prudent investment, there 
would seem to be no room for reasonable doubt on which side of the 
account the balance should be struck. To defend India mtght con- 
ceivably demand a great effort; to lose it must involve a shock that 
would vibrate through every section of English society, and would go 
far to work a calamitous revolution in the material condition of the 
English people. 

GEORGE CHESNEY. 












A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF 
RITUALISM. 









TuerE is much which deserves to attract the regard of contemporary 
society, and to fix the attention of serious observers, in the singular 
phenomenon of religious revival which is termed Ritualism. It is, 
in fact, no ordinary ‘phenomenon which has effected this spiritual 
regeneration in the heart of English Protestantism, by efforts coming 

from within, and by the action of Protestantism, reacting on itself. 
- It offers matter for interesting observations of social psychology, and 

we doubt whether history affords many instances of a similar revival. 

Sometimes, indeed, recurring to decadent ages, or to those which 

are on the eve of dissolution, we encounter peoples which are suddenly 
restored to life, which lift up their heads once more, recover their 
strength, and appear to renew their youth; but when we look more 
closely, instead of pausing on the surface of history, and go on to ex- 
amine the events themselves, and the causes which produce them, it 
always appears that the revival asserted to be spontaneous was simply 
the effect of external causes, ‘God,’ says the Scripture,' ‘created the 
generations of the world healthful,’ but in order that a people may 
be healed, a medicine must be found, and this medicine must be 
sought outside of that people, since there is no instance of a sick 
man, who has reached a certain stage of prostration, being able to 
restore himself to life. Lazarus indeed left the grave, but before he 
issued from the sepulchre and resumed his place in his home at 
Bethany it was necessary for Christ to come to break open the tomb 
and release him from his bonds by uttering the words which restored 
him to life: * Lazarus, come forth.’ It is without precedent that the 
dead should restore themselves to life. When a nation is dead, it 
cannot live again; and when it is dying, it can only be rescued from 
the grave by a kind of miracle. 

Once, undoubtedly, the Roman Empire was seen to die, and then 
apparently to revive under a new form, in the hundred European 
nations which have preserved its laws and usages, but this was the case 
only in appearance: it is not really the social system of Rome whose 
That social system gave way to the barbarous era 




























day was over. 
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which supplanted it, and which gathered in the heritage of its pre- 
decessor, seeming to reanimate it, while it was in fact forming an 
entirely new society. It wasa succession, not a resurrection ; but this 
succession was, under the guidance of Providence, effected so naturally, 
that it was for some time possible to mistake it for an actual re- 
surrection. 

The Catholic Church alone appears to be endowed with the power 
of endless renewal, but this is because she does not in reality ever die. 
Peoples go and come into her bosom ; they are born, increase, grow 
old, and die, and this leads to the belief among some men that the 
Catholic Church dies, although she is in fact ever the same, ever 
advancing, ever young, since God has made, and still preserves, her 
immortal. We see her beside the cradle of nascent peoples, and find 
her once more at the deathbed of nations which are coming to an end, 
and while the world is ever being renewed, she alone does not die. 
She is always the same, always endowed with a youthfulness which 
cannot fade, with a vitality which nothing can take from her, and 
thus it is that she never dies. 

The sects, on the other hand, which separate from her, are subject 
to the conditions of human existence, and share the lot of earthly 
things. ‘They are therefore no sooner detached from the stem whence 
they drew their divine life, than they begin to languish and decline, 
to become extinct and die; and just as there was a time when they 
did not exist, so the day comes when they are said to be no more. 

Protestantism forms no exception to this law of history. Jesus 
Christ has pronounced its sentence of death in the parable of the 
vine, and we can already discern its fulfilment. English Protes- 
tantism alone appears to contradict this general law; in what is 
called Ritualism, it seems at this moment to have found a fresh life, 
and to have recovered an appearance of youth, just when its dissolution 
was expected. 

This phenomenon is certainly strange and unexpected. But it is 
still more strange that Protestantism, in coming to life, has every- 
where excited, not merely surprise and astonishment, but indignation, 
anger, threats, and persecution. Ritualism is perhaps more offensive 
to English Protestants than Roman Catholicism, nor does it, on 
the other hand, find much more sympathy among Catholics. Protes- 
tants persecute the Ritualists, and wish to drive them out of their 
church ; while Catholics decline to receive them, and repel them from 
the fold which they desire to enter. 

This is a singular fate, and when events which are so intimately 
connected with the salvation of souls, with the future ef a great 
people, and the prosperity of the Catholic Church; when such events 
pas3 before our eyes, ought we not to accord to them a few moments’ 
consideration, in order to ascertain their cause, and discover their 
explanation ? They contain more than one lesson, and we should be 
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wrong not to gather up the teaching which these contemporary facts 
afford. So at least it appears to me, and for this reason I wish to 
devote some pages to English Ritualism, to ascertain its strength, to 
show its weakness, and to predict its destiny. 








I. 








A religious system which has made such progress as Ritualism 
has made, in spite of the attacks directed against it, of the obstacles 
placed in its way, and of the legal prosecutions in which it has been 
involved, must indeed possess strong principles and elements of 
vitality. Nor is there any doubt that Ritualism is on the increase, 
and that its progress has been remarkable, first in England, then in 
America, and finally in all the English colonies. It has been assailed 
on every side, at once by Protestants and Catholics; the former have 
threatened to extinguish it by the strong hand of the law, ‘to put it 
down, while the latter have admitted that the imputations made 

‘against it were just; and yet, in spite of contempt on the one hand, 
and persecution on the other, Ritualism advances. It advances, 
undaunted either by the blows which were inflicted yesterday, or by 
those which threaten on the morrow. Not long since, a law directed 
against Ritualism was passed, and all the vigour of the ancient laws 
was exhausted against its bravest representatives. This new law has 
been put in force ; some clergy have been deprived of their livings, 
and the same fate is preparing for others; yet, in spite of all these 
alarming facts,and those yet more alarming which are still imminent, 
I repeat that Ritualism still advances, and advances with rapid 
strides. 

Everything which enables us to trace the course of public opinion 
in England proves this truth beyond a doubt. The churches which 
are built are more ornate than formerly; the services are less cold, 
and better attended ; church decorations take a more important place 
in worship ; the display of religious sentiment in palpable and visible 
signs increases. And the rising tide is not limited to the members of 
the Anglican Church; it has even extended to the dissenting com- 
munities, and to the Wesleyans in particular. This fact has of late 
been particularly apparent, and it has even conquered the citadel of 
ancient Protestantism, or what is called the Low Church, as well as 
the Broad Church. 

Nowhere do we now find the negligence and dirt, the physical and 
moral torpor, the disregard of forms, which thirty years ago was 
almost universal among the religious communities of England. In 
London, for example, most of the churches which belong to the 
Established Church have unconsciously adopted ritualistic observances, 
and it is not one of the least curious and least consoling symptoms, 
Vou. III.—No. 12. R 
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that we find the most implacable enemies of Ritualism carried away 
by the movement which they wish to oppose. Progress is made in 
everything: in doctrine, in worship, in charitable works and institu. 
tions, and in religious practices; all have been drawn into the Anglo- 
Catholic current. It is not only the Anglo-Catholics, the Ritualists, 
the Sacerdotalists, by whom these things are proclaimed and asserted, 
From them it would be difficult to expect anything else, and men are 
always unwilling to confess themselves vanquished; the power of 
sentiment is so great that it easily transforms the most absolute 
defeat into victory. It would therefore be strange to find any con- 
fession of defeat in the writings of the Ritualists, but in order to 
proclaim victory, and to appear joyous and triumphant, it is necessary 
to feel really strong, powerful, and vigorous ; it is, in a word, neces- 
sary for a man to feel himself master of the situation. And Ritualism 
makes no secret of this conviction, but proclaims it everywhere. 
‘Our enemies,’ says a Ritualist journal ? :— 


Our enemies have obtained several legal victories, but these victories have not 
zone far enough to be of any real service to them. The Catholic (Anglo-Catholic) 
cause continues to prosper, and loses none of its power of expansion. The transition 
from the old phase of the High Church to the new phase, which extends the 
influence of this High Church to places which it never reached before, is apparent 
throughout the country in a thousand ways, consciously or unconsciously. 


The future is in the hands of the High Church, and of Ritualism, 
which forms its vanguard. 

I could cite a thousand facts which confirm the Ritualist point 
of view. The Bishop of Winchester’s pastoral letter On the Position 
of Parties in the Anglican Church (1875), shows that in the Episco- 
pate itself, generally so hostile to Ritualism, a more moderate tone, 
a kind of conversion, has insensibly ‘een produced. I might also 
urge the advances made by the Evangelical party towards the mode- 
rate section of the High Church, which, from the doctrinal point of 
view of the Ritualists, does not differ much from the Erastianism 
of 1840. The Evangelical party seeks to break the bonds which 
attach this portion of the Anglican Church to Ritualism; they 
wish to enlist it in a crusade against Anglo-Catholic tendencies, con- 
scious that they are unable to stand alone, and that they represent 
too insignificant a minority of religious life to make any impression 
on public opinion. 

The admissions which escape from Evangelicals are very con- 
clusive: their organs are continually protesting against Ritualist 
aggression. Wherever a beautiful church is built, where a surpliced 
choir is introduced, a reredos erected, or an old-fashioned hymn-book 
' set aside, the Evangelicals utter cries of horror. ‘ We cannot,’ says 
a Ritualistic journal, ‘ call the Holy Communion a mystery, mention 


2 Church Review, December 25, 1875. 
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sacramental grace, speak .of the divine succession of the ministry, 
gnecall ourselves Catholies, without provoking a torrent of invective. 
The floodgates of wrath are opened on Mr, Mackonochie, but Bishop 
Jackson also excites bitterness and irritation because he has spoken of 
the forgiveness of sins as accorded in the Holy Communion.’ 3 

There is not a number of the Record or of the Rock which does 
not contain in every column admissions and complaints of this kind. 
Ritualism is detected everywhere, and is a fact, really present every- 
where, under a thousand different forms. It is apparent in doctrine, 
inworship, in the mode of chanting, in religious works and institu- 
tions, in publications, confraternities, schools, guilds, retreats for the 
clergy and the laity. The Rock lately published a letter from Count 
Poroleri, a continental Protestant, in which there are the following 
remarks. After asserting that three members of the Episcopate, at 
least, show an inclination to Ritualism, he cites a letter from. the 
Primate, condemning certain practices as opposed to Anglicanism, and 
goes on. to say :— 





















I am astonished to see, in the majority of the London churches which I have 
attended, all the ceremonies of the Papal Church. Every gesture, even the most 
insignificant, every usage, every ornament or decoration which we see on the 
Continent, may be found in such churches as St. Alban’s, St. Michael's, Shoreditch, 
St. Peter’s, London Docks, and, with singular correctness, at St. Paul’s, Walworth, 
where there are three communion-tables, at which the Ritualist clergy minister 
dressed like the priests who say mass, administer the sacrament, three at each 
altar, at the same time, just as it is done in the Papal Church.‘ 










The progress of Ritualism is therefore an ascertained fact. The 
future of the Anglican Church belongs to it: it already encloses the 
land in a thousand nets, visible or invisible, and wherever in the 
heart of the English nation there is any remnant of religious senti- 
ment it is drawn towards Ritualism. Willingly or unwillingly, the 
attraction exists, even for those who try to resist it. What does this 
mean? What is the mysterious cause which has thus effected, in the 
midst of a great, people, of a people essentially industrial and com- 
mercial, this spiritual revolution which is indeed marvellous and con- 
solatory, and from which too much cannot be hoped for the future ? 
I trust that I am not mistaken in my belief that there is not in 
our day a more interesting subject for consideration than the conse- 
quences involved in the evident progress of Ritualism. 















II. 










When we compare Ritualism with Protestantism, the first thing 
which strikes a mind well acquainted with the history of sects and 
doctrines, is the superiority of the former from a simply intellectual 











3 Church Review, December 1875. 
4 Rock, December 24, 1875. 
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and doctrinal point of view. Protestantism is, strictly speaking, 
composed only of negations: its articles always begin with I do not 
believe. Now it is as impossible to create a system out of negations 
as it is to form a being out of nothing; and for this reason, Protes- 
tantism has, properly speaking, no creed. In order to be a Protestant, 
it is not necessary to adhere to a precise, definite, immutable dogma: 
it is enough to oppose the dogmas of Catholicism. This is so true that 
the most ardent opposers, not merely of Catholicism, but of Christianity 
itself, are now included in the ranks of Protestantism. A man may 
be a Protestant and deny the supernatural, the miraculous, the divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ. Strauss said, ‘ We are no longer Christians, but 
still continue to be Protestants.’ 

The natural tendency of Protestantism is towards Rationalism in 
the first instance, as an intellectual principle, and then towards 
Materialism, as its practical consequence. If Protestantism did not 
come to this conclusion from its very beginning, it was merely from 
a want of logic, and because of its inconsequence. But since, sooner 
or later, logic asserts its rights, and rigorously deduces the conclu- 
sions contained in the principles laid down for it, even among the 
people, and in the breast of those who are least’ accustomed to reflect 
or to reason,—the day has come when the remnant of Christianity 
retained by Protestantism at the time of the Reformation has been 
driven out in order to give place to Rationalism. It is precisely in 
our own day that this has happened. We stand by to see the in- 
tellectual decomposition of Protestantism; in France and Germany 
the work is already accomplished, and in England it is far advanced. 

A system which is composed simply of negations cannot long 
satisfy the understanding, especially the understanding which has 
received only an imperfect culture: for there is a species of intel- 
lectual Materialism in which a delicately organised mind sometimes 
delights, and which consists in dissecting all truths, and all systems, 
without accepting any of them; but this intellectual Materialism is 
not found in the mass of the human race. The average man requires 
something more positive, truths which have a body as well as a soul, 
dogmas which are defined, tangible, and palpable, which the mind 
can grasp and retain, so as to feel that it possesses something not wholly 
unsubstantial. The people cannot be satisfied with negations, and 
will not accept sterile sentiments, even though expressed in the most 
beautiful language—that of the gods themselves. 

No observer, of philosophical mind, can doubt that this is the law 
of the human intellect, and it isa fact of extreme importance, since it 
explains why Protestantism and why Natural Religion never have had, 
and never will have, many enthusiastic followers. Admirable pages on 
the worship due to God have been written from the rational point of 
view. M. Jules Simon has written much on the subject, but these 
admirable pages have not made one worshipper in spirit and in truth. 
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M. Jules Simon is, we believe, himself convinced of the fact. Natural 
Religion can only make intellectual Epicureans. 

Such has been the fate of Protestantism. In proportion to its 
inclination to Natural Religion, it has left the masses without faith 
and without worship ; and as for the higher classes of society, it has 
gradually led them into that intellectual Materialism which I call 
Rationalism. Jesus Christ and Christianity are not indeed altogether 
ignored, but they have lost all living force: they have become a 
mere object of study: they have ceased to be a God and a religion ; 
and if a sense of their beauty still remains, it has been powerless to 
effect the deep influence upon a man’s life which is called a conver- 
sion. 

We repeat that Rationalism is unable to satisfy either the mind 
or heart of man. The mind feels the need of a belief, the heart of 
love—the need to love and to believe in, not phantoms and chimeras, 
but living, palpable, almost visible realities. It is necessary for man 
to have a positive religion, which distinctly tells him: This is what 
you must believe, this is what you must do. 

It is not therefore wonderful that we see from time to time a 
reaction take place in the midst of the decomposition of Protestantism 
which has been going on for the last three centuries. One took place 
in England in the seventeenth century, under Charles the First and 
Archbishop Laud; another in the eighteenth century, under John 
Wesley and George Whitfield ; but neither of these reactions possessed 
the energy, the proportions, and the success of the one we are now 
considering, which is termed Ritualism. 

With the energy of men who feel that they are suspended over an 
abyss into which they are about to fall and perish, those English 
Protestants who have retained a remnant of faith in the supernatural, 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ and of his Church, have set to work, 
and while they reject as principles of ruin and death the two pri- 
mordial dogmas of Protestantism, the right of private judgment and 
the sufficiency of the Holy Scripture, they cling to the remnant of 
Christian doctrine contained in their formularies, and have thus 
recovered, one by one, nearly all the beliefs which their ancestors had 
lost. When Protestantism said : I do not believe ; they say: I believe. 
Protestantism said: I do not believe in the divinity of the Church. 
I do not believe in tradition, in the sacraments, in the Real Presence, 
in the sacrifice, in the remission of sins, in the priesthood, in the 

communion and the worship of the saints. They have said, on the 
other hand: I believe in the divinity of the Church, I believe in 
tradition, I believe in the sacraments, I believe in the Eucharist, in 
the remission of sins, in the sacrament of penitence and of absolution, 
in the sacrament of ordination, in the priesthood and the divine 
hierarchy, I believe in the communion of saints, and in the worship 
which has been generally accorded to them. 
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Not only has Ritualism said these things, but it has caused them 
to be believed, and we see lettered and unlettered men, the higher 
and the working classes, who formerly remained strangers to all 
religious sentiment, apply themselves to practices of devotion. At 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, for instance, as many men as women are com- 
municants, and it is easy to see that the majority of the men, for the 
most part between twenty and thirty years of age, belong to commerce 
or to the working class. They feel that the void in their intelligence 
has been filled up, and that a body of firmly organised doctrine has 
supplied the vacuum. 

This species of resurrection, effected by Christianity on itself, is 
certainly a remarkable phenomenon, and perhaps there has been no 
more striking proof in our day at once of its power over the mind of 
man, and of its evanescence. 


II. 


But those who sympathise with the Ritualists have asked how all 
these innovations could be reconciled with the law, and whether this 
reconstruction of the Christian creed, effected by means of a reaction 
against Protestantism, be not founded on the very principle of Protes- 
tantism, and of Rationalism, that is, of a free examination. It is true 
that the Ritualists have again adopted ancient dogmas, dogmas which 
Protestants perhaps did wrong to reject, but by what authority are they 
resumed, and what assurance have the Ritualists that it can always 
be done successfully ? What warrant have they that they can always 
seize the truth in the midst of the negations and the systems accumu- 
lated by Protestantism, and that no error will be introduced into their 
formularies ? 

The objection is serious, and has been addressed to Ritualists both 
by friends and enemies. The partisans of the new movement have 
not from the first clearly understood on what they must rely in order 
to justify their position. While advancing, they have attempted to 
show, by study, research, and discussion, that they were introducing 
nothing absolutely new or unknown to their Church. They asserted 
that they were not raising an entirely new building, but that it was 
merely a reconstruction. They were restoring dogmas and practices 
which had a previous existence, and which at any rate were held in 
honour in all other Christian churches. In the end, however, one 
idea has disengaged itself from the facts, one principle has arisen out 
of the fusion of elements, a flash of light has illumined the sky, and 
men have begun to speak, not of Tractarians or Puseyjtes, but of 
Anglo-Catholics. 

The fraction of the Anglican Church to which I allude has 
rejected the sectarian spirit in order to adopt the catholic spirit, 
and it uses catholicity as the engine with which to beat down the 
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prejudices of Protestants on the one side, and to repel the attacks of 
Roman Catholicism on the other. For this reason they often say of 
themselves that they are ‘Catholics, but not Roman Catholics,’ and 
this is the title of a pamphlet by Dr. Littledale. The disciples of 
Newman, Pusey, Keble, and Froude, of Carter, Mackonochie, Denison, 
Gregory, and Liddon, entrench themselves behind the catholicity 
both of their doctrines and of their practices, as if it were a fortifi- 
cation which must defy all assaults and survive all attacks. 

These men desire to be, and assert that they are, Catholics. The 
catholicity of a doctrine or of a practice becomes their leading 
principle, the touchstone, the directing rule of their conduct. It is 
by means of the well-known formula, given to us by St. Vincent de 
Lérins, ‘Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus,’ that they 
hope to avoid all the difficulties which result from their religious 
eclecticism. They accept, assert, and claim this principle of St. 
Vincent de Lérins, and even boast of being the only men who proclaim 
it openly to the world. The Hon. C. L. Wood, President of the 
English Church Union, has lately declared: ‘ For those who cannot 
reconcile the papal pretensions with their submission to the Church, 
for those who believe that faith must be always the same, for those 
who ex animo accept this definition of Catholic truth and this defi- 
nition alone: “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” can 
there be anything more important than to present to the world in 
unmistakable characters the fact so grievously misunderstood, that 
Catholicity is not identical with the pretensions of Rome? If there 
ever was a time when it was needful to assert this truth, it is now, 
when on the one side we see the Church in communion with Rome 
admit a theory of infallibility which changes the infallible testimony 
of the Catholic Church with respect to the faith once delivered to the 
saints into an authority infallible in its institution of fresh dogmas, 
and on the other side we hear it openly asserted that there is neither 
a revelation nor a church entrusted with its preservation. Our cause 
is among the most sacred committed to man, for we do not strive for 
this or that political party, we do not defend the witnesses of a 
charter, our efforts are not limited to our fellow-countrymen or to our 
race; our interests are more sacred and more exalted, since they are 
the interests of the Church of Jesus Christ Himself.’ * 


IV. 


It cannot be denied that this is a grand principle, and there can 
be no better proof of it than the use made by Catholics in all times of 
this celebrated maxim of St. Vincent de Lérins. Universal consent 
has always been regarded as the most solid proof and satisfactory 
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warrant of a truth. In philosophy it is sometimes the final criterion, 
and it was natural that this argument should also find a place in 
religion. It is in fact impossible that a truth or a practice in which 
all Christian people are agreed can be wrong; reason alone tells us 
so, without appealing to faith, and St. Vincent has only impressed 
the seal of genius on a philosophical and rational thought when he 
defined Catholic doctrine as ‘Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus.’ 

The whole question consists in ascertaining whether this proposi- 
tion is as true in its negative as in its affirmative sense; if a truth 
can only be true on condition that it has been believed everywhere, 
always, and by all. The question is important, but it would perhaps 
take me too far from my subject to reply, and I may return to it. 

The simple statement just made will, I think, suffice to show 
the form which, from the doctrinal point of view, the Anglo-Catholic 
movement has taken. The universal consent of Christianity on any 
point of doctrine or of ritual is certainly a strong citadel, and although 
Protestantism has affected a great disdain for tradition, it is impos- 
sible to remain insensible to an obstacle which it cannot easily evade. 
Reason is convincing on this point, and superior to Rationalism. 

There is therefore a firm foundation for Ritualism, both with 
respect to doctrine and practice ; and yet it must be admitted that 
this is not the way in which Ritualism has become a power in the 
world, has exercised influence on the people, and has advanced into 
the heart of the English nation—making progress which has perhaps 
been slow, but continual and apparent. Although doctrines un- 
doubtedly play a great part in the lives of men and of peoples, there 
is something which speaks more clearly to the masses, and which is 
more convincing than doctrines—that is, works, since works are the 
touchstone of doctrines. Reason itself confirms the great principle of 
Jesus Christ—‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ Systems may be 
known by the practical consequences to which they give birth, by 
their results, and the fruits which they produce. 

Now Protestantism is condemned from this point of view. I 
do not wish to speak here of its intellectual results, which touch too 
closely on the province of doctrine ; I rather propose to point out 
the moral effect of Protestantism on the religious life of men and of 
peoples. Nowhere are they so apparent, palpable, and tangible as in 
England. 

It was one of the visions of Protestantism to spir:tualise human 
worship, but it has done more than spiritualise it—it las diminished, 
rarefied, suppressed, and destroyed it. Since there were no longer 
any precise dogmas, belief became vague, practices uncertain, and 
finally the people which was by nature the most religious in the 
world, since it is the gravest and most earnest, has ceased to regard 
religion as anything more than an intellectual act. Religion has for 
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a long while consisted, as it still consists for many Anglicans, in the 
reading of the Bible or in the hearing of a sermon. The Bible is 
much in use in England; there is one in every room of a respectable 
house; they are always to be found in hotels; and although the 
family reading of the Bible has ceased in many places, there are still 
copies of the Bible which contain, as years pass on, records of all the 
memorable events connected with the house to which it belongs. 
The Anglican religion was once summed up in the reading of the 
Bible; and it was at that time that the Evangelical party was at the 
height of its power. The Church had never been more powerful 
from the merely human point of view; the union between Church 
and State had never been more intimate, and the Church had never 
been more wealthy. She never possessed a more able and learned 
ministry ; and yet, in spite of all this, the action of the clergy had 
never been so sterile. They finally contented themselves with a life 
of learned leisure; and the day came when the temple committed to 
their care was closed, because there were no more worshippers. 

Let us seek for the cause of this state of things. The inquiry is 
interesting, and will repay the trouble of consideration. 

I have already said that the questions of doctrine are, from one 
point of view, of secondary importance, and this is strictly true as far 
as the people are concerned. The people judge of doctrines by the 
works which they produce. Works are in their eyes the proof 
whether the doctrine be good or evil. 

If those whose office it is to teach lead a life which is morally 
unproductive ; if their acts show none of the spirit which we call zeal 
and devotion—-it is easy for the people to see that the doctrine is 
bad. This was precisely the result of Anglicanism. Its ministers 
are learned and well-educated, they often present a perfect type of 
what is called a gentleman, but they do not resemble any other 
Christian clergy in their education, habits, tastes, and mode of life ; 
and the apostolic spirit is almost entirely wanting in them. They 
rarely possess anything of what we call the sacerdotal character, and 
in type they resemble the professors of the Lycée or of the Faculté 
rather than the clergy of France. 

Neo-Anglicanism has attempted to fill up this void, and has to 
some extent succeeded in doing so. It has regained some Catholic 
doctrines; and with the doctrines it has recovered the spirit which 
they represent, the zeal to which they give birth, the devotion which 
they impose, and the sacrifice which they involve ; and so it is that 
in the place of a purely intellectual religious life, we see again the 
life which is truly religious, truly spiritual. The minister has no 
longer been only a man of letters; he has become a shepherd once 
more, and a shepherd of souls ; he has taken an interest in the moral 
welfare of his flock; he has gone after the sheep who had erred and 
gone astray; he has found his way to the cottage and the hovel, to 
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the lodging-house and the prison. Good works of all kinds have 
been established ; schools have been founded for the poor and igno- 
rant ; and where torpor and stagnation formerly prevailed, we note 
the certain signs of energy and life. 

Anglicanism has in this way also made itself Catholic; and it is 
chiefly by this means that it has regained its empire over the masses 
and the poor. The people have understood that. the Church was 
working for them, and the poor have no longer felt that they were 
alone. The artisan has recognised a feeling of goodwill towards him, 
and all these classes have been drawn towards the religion they had 
ignored. 

The apostolic spirit is the great power of Ritualism. To that 
spirit, wherever it is known and well represented, its popularity is 
due. When the people have a consoliug sense of the devoted and 
self-sacrificing efforts which are made for them, they need nothing 
more, and say with the sure instinct with which God has endowed 
the heart of man: ‘ There is the way, the truth, and the life.’ 

The most bitter enemies of Ritualism cannot refuse to admit that 
it is distinguished by this apostolic spirit, by zeal, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice. The bishops who persecute the Ritualists have repeatedly 
accorded this homage to them; and when brought to trial their 
opponents are not ashamed to say that, from a moral point of view, 
the ministry with which they find fault is not only irreproachable, 
but worthy of admiration and praise. 

If Ritualism is ever advancing, if the good works which it 
organises and inspires are diffused in every direction, it is due to the 
apostolic spirit which it has reinfused into the Anglican schism. 
There is in it perhaps only an incomplete life, but life is really there, 
a life full of thoughts of God and the soul, a life which understands 
that faith without works is dead, that to believe without devotion 
and self-sacrifice is neither meritorious nor enduring—this is, I 
repeat, the principle of the constant success of Anglo-Catholicism. 
If the English people are drawn in this direction, and are in this 
way brought back to religion, it is because they find in it some 
vitality, while, everywhere else, Protestantism has nothing to show 
but the chill of death and the stillness of the tomb. 


ve 


It is intelligible, after what I have said, why the Anglo-Catholic 
movement—I willingly accept this term, since it exactly characterises 
the origin and tendencies of the religious transformation of contemporary 
Anglicanism—it is, I say, intelligible why the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment should have made progress, in spite of all the opposition it 
encounters, and in spite of all the obstacles, legal or otherwise, placed 
in its way. It is because it contains in reality a considerable portion 
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of Christian truth, and a strong tide of spiritual life. Admitting that 
it is imperfect and rudimentary, yet an evil course has been forsaken 
fora good one. The movement has taken an excellent direction : 
turning its back on Protestantism, it advances with rapid strides 
towards Catholicism. 

It is consequently easy to explain the cries of passion and fury 
uttered by Protestants of the Low Church, and of the Broad Church, 
when they see Catholic practices revived in the bosom of the High 
Church. They consider themselves not only forsaken, but betrayed ; 
the Ritualists are not merely deserters who forsake their cause and 
refuse to take up arms to defend them, but traitors who seek to pass 
over with arms and baggage to the enemy, in order to turn their arms 
against their former friends, with all the deep animosity and im- 
placable energy which are derived from a truth achieved at the cost of 
enormous sacrifices, sometimes at the cost of tears, of blood, even of 
life. The ranks of Protestantism are thinned, and its ramparts lack 
defenders, while the forces opposed to it are doubled in number, and 
more than doubled by the force which it receives from these new 
recruits. It is still more exasperating to Protestants to note that, 
with few exceptions, it is their best men who forsake them. When 
there is a pastor zealous for the salvation of souls, a minister who 
loves the poor, a man steeped in the learning of Christian antiquity, 
an enlightened mind, an upright character, a stout heart, such men 
swell the ranks of the High Church, in order to end in Ritualism, and 
sometimes even become true Catholics. 

Nothing can give Frenchmen an idea of the acrimony which exists 
between the two extreme tendencies which flourish and develope beneath 
the shadow of that singular institution which is called Anglicanism : 
they dispute with passion, rage, and fury. Our political parties in 
France show no tenderness for each other, yet they are far from the 
bitterness which divides the Protestants of the Low Church from the 
Ritualists. 

Roman Catholics are not in good repute with some of the religious 
and political parties in England. Although great progress has been 
made in subduing passion, there are still many prejudices to destroy ; 
and it would be a mistake to suppose that there was no more to be 
done, because there have been illustrious and even very numerous con- 
versions. As a nation England is still Protestant, and very Protestant. 
A few years ago we saw that it was sufficient to call up before her the 
spectre of Romanism in order to break off all her political bonds, and 
to animate her against what she regarded as a fresh Papal aggression. 
Men speak as if the conversion of England were already accomplished, 
but it is an error: the transformation has begun, and there is every 
reason to believe that its progress will eventually be rapid, but that 
day is to all appearance far off. 

Of whatever suspicions Catholies are the object, they are now less 
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odious than the Ritualists are to English Protestants, and this is 
easily explained. A speaker has said :— 

The most vital doctrines of Romanism are openly taught by clergymen of the 
Church of England: some of the books containing these doctrines have been 
published by dignitaries of the Church, and contain prefaces written by bishops. 
It is this which makes Ritualism more dangerous than the Papal religion itself, 
for while some people are deceived, others carry out the deliberate purpose of 
Catholicising, or rather of Romanising, the Church of England.® 


Again, an anti-Ritualist journal, the Rock, has said: ‘Our contro- 
versy against Ritualism is essentially a controversy against Rome.’ 
I must add that the controversy against Ritualism is even more 
painful and difficult. It costs more to oppose those who were only 
the day before friends or allies, and the conflict then becomes ex- 
tremely perilous, since, in addition to the moral weakness involved in 
every desertion, it throws to some extent discredit on the cause, by 
revealing its weak points, and exposing its wounds and injuries. In 
a controversy with Roman Catholics, it is enough to say: ‘You 
represent a corrupt church ; you are sons of the harlot of the Apocalypse, 
followers of Antichrist.’ But what is to be urged against those who, 
only yesterday, were honourably ranked among the adversaries of 
Rome, and who to-day support her cause, at any rate indirectly, by 
adopting her doctrines and accepting her practices ? Such reproaches 
might be met by the following reply: ‘You attack us because we 
have deserted your flag; but we know this flag as well as that of 
Rome, and we know what it represents. It represents only the 
sectarian spirit: the spirit of error for doctrine, and the spirit of 
impotence for action. We lived in your midst, we have seen your 
works, we have judged by your fruits as our Master has commanded, 
and those fruits are not of the Tree of Life. We know your pre- 
judices, enmities, sympathies, and tastes, and are certain that when 
you have to choose, you will always prefer vice to virtue, error to 
truth. You will always be in favour of impiety rather tian religion, 
of rebellion rather than obedience. We know your system and its 
weapons, and do not fear them.’ 

Such is the reply which the Ritualists now make, and so they will 
continue to answer the Evangelical attack. I believe that it is 
valid and unanswerable. If there is an adversary against which 
Ritualism must prevail, it is Protestantism. The reply is noi 
merely a reproach constantly directed against the well-known reformers 
of the sixteenth century ; it is a protest against their work, and a con- 
demnation of their memory. English Protestants feel that it is so: 
Ritualism sends its spears into their flanks, piercing them to the 
quick, and causing blood to flow from wounds which are never healed 
over ; and for this reason Protestantism, irritated by suffering, mad- 


* Speech by Rev. G. Weldon, reported in the Fock, May 1875.. 
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dened by torture, provoked by its own impotence, makes the air 
resound with cries of anger and vengeance. It abhors Ritualism even 
more than Catholicism, and wishes to make an end of it at any cost. 


It is a question whether it will succeed in doing so, and the future 
only can reply. 


VI. 


We have now to ask why Catholics are also opposed to Ritualism, 
and why they are angry with a party which is not in fact their 
enemy, and whose cause is almost identical with their own. It is 
the right, and almost the duty, of Protestants to detest the Ritualists, 
whom they regard as traitors and conspirators, nor have we any 
difficulty in explaining why Ritualists detest Protestants: it is their 
part to do so; they know Protestantism, its passions, enmities, and 
hatreds ; they have been deceived by it, and when the veil fell from 
their eyes, they were penetrated at once with a feeling of hatred and 
vengeance against the teaching which misled them, and which might 
even have wrecked their lives. I repeat that this mutual hatred 
of Protestants and Ritualists is easily understood, but it is more 
difficult to see why some Catholics should attack and deride the 
Ritualists. 

It is impossible to deny that Ritualists have not been treated 
by Catholics as they seem to deserve. I do not say that Ritualists 
have always been perfectly fair in their dealings with Catholics, for 
words of bitterness and blame, as well as ill-natured and derisive 
remarks, have often escaped from them, and especially of late; but 
it would be strange if it were otherwise. There are reminiscences of 
the past with which they are trying to break, and we must not be 
surprised that they are sometimes wanting in fairness and goodwill. 
If it were otherwise, it would only be by the most fortunate as well 
as by the most unexpected of wonders. Besides, the tone of the press 
and of Ritualistic literature is, speaking generally, not merely polite 
and courteous, but it is favourable, affable, and charitable—we might 
almost say indulgent. I am sometimes astonished to find in Anglo- 
Catholic books and newspapers pages which lead me to ask if they 
were really penned by Protestants. Why, then, do not Ritualists meet 
with the same treatment from Catholics in general ? 

I am far from accepting as an incontestable, or at any rate as a 
universal, fact, the assertion of a Church Reviewer that ‘ it is certain 
that the Ritualists are more disliked by Roman Catholics than are all 
the other parties in the Anglican Church, and that they will rejoice 
when the Church Regulation Act is put in force.’? This assertion is 
exaggerated, if not wholly false, and I do not hesitate to say why I 
am convinced of the contrary. If it were true, as the writer asserts, 
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that ‘the Ritualists are*so much «disliked: by: Catholies, this would 
suffice to conciliate' the toleration, if not the affection, of the other 
séets of thé English Church. | But this is not the case: the Ritualists 
are hated, watched, and persecuted by Protestants of the old school, 
and cannot therefore be hated by Catholics, as it is asserted. 

Are, then, this writer’s assertions altogether unfounded? I think 
not. I believe that some faulty words have been spoken, and some 
reprehensible acts committed, by certain members of the Catholic 
Church. We have not far to seek in order to find newspaper articles . 
written in a bitter and contemptuous tone, of a nature which. must 
be deeply wounding to those who have retained throughout thein 
controversies a feeling of courtesy and delicacy. I do not hesitate 
to say that:such atone is neither Christian nor politic. ‘These are 
men who come to meet us with hasty steps, after they have shaken 
off a mountain of prejudices, and after they have removed obstacles 
most difficult to: overeome, and have broken the closest .bonds.of 
fellowship for the sake of their: opinions: these men endure to be 
treated ‘as cowards, traitors, and conspirators: they are often, if , not 
always, men of culture, warm-hearted and upright, men. whose. ideal 
it has’ been to remove the barriers which separate them from. the 
Catholic Church ; and when they display the flag of truce, they are 
received with a destructive fire as soon as they are within gunshot. 
Such conduct is unparalleled throughout the world, nor is any nation 
sufficiently uncivilised to act likewise. 

I repeat that it is unchristian. The Catholic Church, as a 
Church, has never acted thus: it has condemned errors, while dis- 
playing the greatest pity, and most divine gentleness towards men, 
since she has discovered that souls are won by charity rather than by 
faith, and the grand controversy which now agitates England con- 
cerns nothing less than the loss or salvation of many souls. 

I must also repeat that it is impolitic, since Ritualism is ac- 
eomplishing a work which Catholicism alone could accomplish but 
slowly, or perhaps not at all. It is a stronger opponent of Protes- 
tantism than Catholicism could be, or at any rate it finds more ready 
aeceptance, and is less apt to be the object of. prejudice and dislike, 
while it insensibly prepares the way for the fair unity of Catholic 
dogma and worship. Ritualism destroys the prejudices and ,angry 
enmities which Protestantism has implanted in the hearts of English- 
men during the last three centuries, and by clearing the sky which 
was constantly charged with storms ready to break, it permits us to 
see the dawn of a day in which peace shall be restored, the voice of 
the Church shall be heard with calmness, and men shall understand 
what she is, and love her as she deserves to be loved. : 

It must’ be said of Anglo-Catholicism, as Father Newman said 
of Anglicanism, that although both systems are erroneous, they have, 
especially at this time, a providential mission. Without these 
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many souls would lapse into incredulity and dissent, who, since they 
remain in'the bosom of Christianity, finally attain to the full light 
of Catholicism. | 

I must ask again why Catholie controversy has of late years 
been sometimes deficient in urbanity and goodwill towards the 
Ritualists, who are a numerous and ever increasing party, standing 
half-way between Catholicism and Anglicanism. There must be a 
reason for this singular fact. 

Indeed, when we examine the situation of England, and compare 
it with that of twenty years ago, it is easy to explain the degree of 
impatience, we will not say of exasperation, which distinguishes the 
relations of some English Catholics to Ritualists. Twenty or thirty 
years ago there was not a month, sometimes not a day, on which 
some man of rank, and often a distinguished member of the clergy, 
did not become a Catholic. At that time the Catholic Church made 
brilliant conquests, some of which were famous throughout Europe. 

At present, although conversions have not altogether ceased, 
they are temporarily checked. They still occur, and among illus- 
trious men, since the Catholic Church is ever the same, ever fruitful 
and full of light in the midst of the greatest darkness, and remark- 
able instances have lately occurred; but speaking generally, the 
conversions are momentarily checked, and the question we have now 
to solve is the cause to which this fact can be ascribed. 

Is it due to the definition of Infallibility ? So it is asserted, and 
Ido not deny that the definition of this dogma has contributed in 
some degree to arrest the movement which drew the most healthy 
part of the Anglican Church into Catholicism. Protestants, and 
especially English Protestants, who have acquired the habit of dis- 
cussing everything, including religion—men who set no bounds to the 
liberty of thought and speech, men only accustomed to submit their 
wills to the vote of a legislative assembly, have thought it strange 
that the privilege which they deny to many should be accorded to a 
single individual. Infallibility, imperfectly explained, or misunder- 
stood, could not fail to be a stumbling-block to many serious minds 
and loyal hearts. Yet we do not believe that this is the reason of 
the Protestant reaction in England. When convinced of the truth 
that the Church is a divine society, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that infallibility is necessary to it. Reason herself tells us so, 
and she adds that God finds it as easy to make one man infallible 
as to make it impossible for the many to deceive themselves or others. 
The hand of Providence is ever extended over the Church, and the 
infallibility of the Head of this Church is the necessary corollary of 
all the other privileges which are involved in the existence of the 
inheritor and guardian of the truth. 

But in any case, if Protestants of the Low and Broad Church find 
some difficulty in becoming Catholic after the definition of Infalli- 
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bility, the same cannot be said of High Churchmen and of Ritualists, 
What is there in the doctrine of Infallibility which can long with- 
hold them? An infallible Pope! Those among themselves whom 
they deem infallible may be counted by hundreds. 

Mr. Mackonochie is infallible: so are Mr. Bennett, Dr. Lee, Dr. Pusey: all the 
Ritualists are infallible, in spite of the difficulties which divide them. Each priest 
is a pope to himself and to his congregation 


Thus the Rock declared three years ago, and the newspaper 
added :— 
Consequently there is no dogma to which the Ritualist clergy are so resolutely 


opposed as to the idea of submission to Rome, for this would oblige them to receive 
a*lesson of humility, and no longer to assume an air of independence.* 


It may be admitted that some individuals of the Ritualist party 
are influenced by the considerations imputed to them by the Rock, 
but it is not so with the mass, and I cannot believe that the defini- 
tion of Infallibility is the sole cause for the slackening of the impulse 
given to Protestantism thirty years ago. A more general cause must 
be sought for the explanation of this fact. 

It has been asserted that Ritualism is the real cause of the fact 
to which we allude, and this is stated by two classes of people, who 
are opposed to each other as they ought not to be; at all events, not 
after their present fashion: the Ritualists and the Catholics. If the 
Ritualists alone maintained this assertion, which looks like a paradox, 
we should perhaps refuse to believe it, and we should mistrust their 
testimony, fearing that it was an illusion, or a stratagem of war on 
their part. I understand, in fact, their satisfaction in boasting of 
this fact, and how it would serve to repel the attacks of Protestants. 
It is an excellent mode of defence to be able to say to Evangelicals: 
* You accuse us of leading Anglicans to Rome, and say that for this 
reason you persecute us; facts speak for themselves, and they are 
exactly opposed to your words. Since the rise of our party, con- 
versions have everywhere diminished, and where Ritualism takes root, 
where souls can find, together with a doctrinal system which is more 
compact, sustained, developed, and catholic, a more ornate ritual, 
which interprets belief more exactly in speaking to the eye and the 
heart, there we find that the progress of secession to Rome is at once 
arrested. Cease therefore to accuse us; we are better defenders of 
the Anglican Church than you are, and you ought to aid instead of 
persecuting us.’ 

Such language would come naturally from the lips of Ritualists, 
if it were true that Ritualism had retarded the return to the Church 
of Rome, and we could understand its use by Ritualists, since it 
would be their best defence. But precisely because this language 
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might be a weapon of Ritualism, I regard it with suspicion, although 

some Catholics accept all these assertions, and find in this bastard 
or neo-Catholicism the most important hindrance to conversions. 
Yet since Ritualists and Catholics assert a fact which provokes en- 
thusiasm on the one side and anger on the other, we must submit 
to evidence, and confess that it is at any rate partially true. 

Some Catholics ask why should we wish to leave the Ritualists in 
peace ? why should we treat them with indulgence, charity, and good- 
will, and fail to see the mischief they are doing? They assert that 
Ritualists arrest a multitude of souls half-way, which, without them 
and their imitation of Catholic worship, would attain to truth and 
the Catholic Church. They think Ritualism a hundred times more 
dangerous than Protestantism, since it is more full of illusion, and 
more apt to mislead the masses. It should therefore be attacked 
and harassed without truce or respite, so that its adherents may be 
driven either to advance or retreat. That they should advance is 
the object of our wishes, hopes, and prayers, and to this end we would 
give the last drop of our blood, and our very lives. But it is certain 
that if the Ritualists will not advance, it is better that they should 
retreat and fall back into Protestantism. Such are the reasons which 
inspire the late attack on Ritualism, as it has been made by the press, 
and by some Catholic writers. Let us inquire into the truth or false- 
hood of this view, its exact appreciation of the situation, and what 
our conduct should be with respect to it. 

Before I proceed, is it not expedient to ask Catholics if Ritual- 
ism is the only cause of this check or retreat, and if they themselves 
have not in some degree contributed towards it. Is not there 
one truth which, set forth inaccurately or without reserve, has 
wounded to the quick a people which are loyal and just, but jealous 
and susceptible on some points? The innovations in ritual which 
have been brought forward may have been injudicious, or at any rate 
unfortunate, and prudence would have enjoined reticence in religious 
manifestations which, good in themselves and excellent for other 
nations, astonish, alarm, and irritate a nation unaccustomed to their 
use for the last three centuries. It might have been possible to go 
more slowly, to make essentials the first object, and to advance by 
degrees, leaving it to time and reflection to prepare minds and hearts 
to accept with joy and gratitude more varied and complete forms of 

Worship. Before we cast a stone at the Ritualists, it would be well 
for Catholics to examine their consciences, and to see if they have 
nothing with which to reproach themselves. It seems to me that 
these questions are not out of place, and that they may provoke more 
than one reflection salutary to the good of the Church and the sal- 
vation of souls. 
Perhaps we should not have had to note this momentary check in 
conversions if Catholics had always followed the line of conduct 
Vor. III.—No. 12. S 
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marked out with a clear intuition and firm hand by the late Cardinal 
Wiseman, of revered and regretted memory ; if all Catholics knew 
how to listen to the teaching and to imitate the examples of those 
eminent men who, endowed with the purple, the mitre, or the crosier, 
or in the ranks of the priesthood, or the retirement of the cloister, 
are devoting themselves to the interests of God and the Church. 
Unhappily, this has not been always the case, and this is undoubtedly 
one reason which has suspended for the time the return of Pro- 
testants. 

‘But we may go further. Admitting that Ritualism is the true 
and principal cause of this grievous phenomenon, are there not various 
lines of conduct to be pursued, and might not the same object be 
attained without wounding, embittering, discouraging, and finally 
losing all the eager souls which seek for truth, sometimes at the cost 
of their fortunes and their lives? . 

We can understand the grief and impatience which take possession 
of some minds when they see others faint or fall so near to the haven; 
but we should consider their circumstances, and judge by them of the 
souls to come. It is true that Ritualism may arrest half-way some 
persons who are about to become Catholics, but may not these persons 
be saved without becoming Catholics, and thus fulfil a great and 
providential mission ? 

The conversion of England as a mass is sometimes spoken of in 
France, but it is a chimera, an illusion which three days’ journey on 
the other side of the Channel is enough to dissipate. If England 
were now converted in a mass, it would be the greatest and most 
apparent miracle the world has yet seen. Yet if Ritualism continues 
to spread, as it now does, if it penetrates the whole of society, and 
effects the slow but immense revolution which insensibly transforms 
English society, then, and then alone, when minds have been en- 
lightened, and hearts subdued, the conversion of England as a mass 
will become possible, and may even actually take place... Until that 
moment arrives, we can only hope for isolated conversions, and, one 
by one, for many chosen souls. In England itself:there are many 
Catholics who do not wish it to be otherwise. 

Ritualism is helping the Catholic cause, even although at this 
moment it seerns to paralyse it. We must never forget that it is 
working for Catholicism, and if the sight of the souls which lag be- 
hind draws tears from our eyes, the sight of the many souls which 
shall one day be converted ought to console us and make us patient. 
Let us never forget that God has His own times and seasons. 

For this reason perhaps it would be better and more profitable for 
English Roman Catholics to keep silence. At any rate, silence would 
not compromise either the present or the future; at any rate, it would 
not involve the Church in any given course; and if it may be thought 
undignified to stand by with crossed arms and-closed lips, while the 
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religious parties of the Anglican Church are in angry conflict, yet 
there is no doubt that it would be advantageous to reserve ourselves 
for the propitious hour. Whichever side is triumphant, whether the 
Evangelicals are victorious or vanquished, it is Catholicism which 
will profit by disasters on the one side and by victories on the other. 
When the souls which are wearied by the spectacle of these struggles 
begin to sigh for repose and light, Catholicism need only stretch forth 
her hands, and they will fall into them like ripe fruit, which the 
slightest shock suffices to detach from the branch which nourished 
it, To keep silence, to stand by, not as indifferent spectators of 
conflicts which have lasted, and will still last, long in England, but 
a8 silent and watchful spectators, such a line of conduct is, I think, 
neither undignified nor useless. The combatants will respect this re- 
serve, and sooner or later Catholics will reap the fruits of it. 
Supposing that it is necessary to break this silence—and we can 
understand how some people think it their duty to do so—nothing 
can be more injurious to the cause of Catholicism than a tone of ridi- 
cule, bitterness, and acrimony. Certainly the Church is not respon- 
sible for the errors of her children, but those errors may compromise 
her in many ways, since men are not always able to distinguish 
between persons and the cause which they defend. It is in all cases 
necessary to remember this truth, and it especially concerns English. 
Catholics to do so. 


VII. 


We must ask, moreover, what there is to fear in Ritualism, and’ 
if it is, or is ever likely to be, a danger for the Catholic Church. 
Surely not. 

If Ritualism has any power, it is against Protestantism; it has 
nothing but weakness in its relations to Catholicism, and its weakness 
is that of Protestantism with some additions peculiar to itself. For 
instance, it contains the fundamental error of the Protestant system 
in relying altogether on the right of private judgment. In whose 
name are all these achievements of doctrine and ritual effected? In 
whose name do Mr. Mackonochie, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Lee, and Mr. Rids- 
dale, carry out their reforms, and impose their opinions on their 
people? If in their own names, are they infallible, and, if not, from 
whom does their teaching derive its authority? Not from their 
bishops, who disavow, persecute, and condemn them. They themselves 
admit that they are at open strife with the episcopate. Nowhere 
else do we find the spectacle of a clergy in absolute revolt against its 
superiors. 

If the Ritualists entrench themselves behind the Anglican Church, 
we must ask if that church is really with them, if they are in ac- 
cordance with the bishops, the convocation, the clergy, and the faithful. 
We might go further and ask if the Anglican Church has any real 
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existence, if the State has ever recognised such a church, and if it be 
not simply by a moral fiction that the union of the dioceses of Eng- 
land are held to form one and the same society. There is not, and 
there never has been, what can properly be termed an Anglican 
Church ; there are Anglican churches, not an Anglican Church. 

We must ask the meaning of their loud assertion of Catholic 
privileges, and if the acceptance of certain dogmas and practices is 
enough to enable us to attain the truth, and to work out our salvation. 
Questions of discipline, of hierarchy, of submission to authority, 
have all a place in the creed, and if these are set at nought, what 
becomes of the principle of Catholicity ? 

Ritualists may make the most careful research without finding at 
any time, or in any age, a position resembling their own. If belief in 
a creed is all that is necessary for salvation, the most degraded savage 
of Oceania, and the rudest colonist of the ‘Far West,’ might be saved 
without the aid of a church or a missionary ; he need only glance at 
the catechisms of the four or five great Christian churches of the 
world. 

Ritualism, like Anglicanism, is deficient in logic; it contains 
fair and excellent doctrines, noble and salutary practices, but the 
whole forms an aggregate of fragments, collected together without 
relation to each other, or any strong bond of union. This fact is so 
apparent that it is necessary to be an Anglican not to be immediately 
struck by it, and it is just this which must prevent Ritualism from 
being dangerous in the future, since the time must come when the 
people will begin to think and reason for themselves, and when that 
day comes in England, Ritualism will cease to exist; it must either 
advance as far as Catholicism or relapse into Protestantism—that is, 
into Rationalism’ and incredulity. Catholicism and Rationalism are 
intelligible, but all intermediate systems are illogical, and consequently 
are doomed to perish. 

It is perhaps as well to point out the weak points of Ritualism, 
in order that souls may not be lulled to sleep in a deceitful security. 
It is well to declare that Ritualism is not logical, even according to 
its own principles, and that it has only an arbitrary existence : it is 
well to hold up before it the lamp of truth, which enlightens the 
road by which it has to travel, and this may all be done with the 
calmness which befits the Church, with the charity which is a precious 
jewel of Catholicism, and with the amenity of language which goes 
direct to the heart, since it shows that everything is prompted by an 
inspired love of truth, and with the sole object of working out the 
salvation of that which is only less precious than God Himself—the 
salvation of a soul. 

AsBé Mantiv. 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION: A REPLY. 


In my capacity as teacher of an important section of the scientific 
basis of medicine, I felt constrained in 1869 to give an attentive 
study to the evidence adduced by M. Pasteur in favour of the germ 
theory of fermentation. It was necessary for me to do this, since 
his views as to the essential cause of fermentative processes were 
being widely adopted by many medical men in illustration of the 
pathology of a most important class of the diseases which afflict 
the human race—namely, those of a communicable nature, knit 
together in their diversity by the common characteristic that they 
are capable of spreading by infection from person to person. I was 
compelled to endeavour to come to some conclusion as to what should 
be taught in reference to these new doctrines, which, after the manner 
of the diseases themselves, were beginning to spread somewhat 
rapidly. 

The restoration of such views, in their modern form, was so new 
that the occasion had not arisen for my own teachers to impress me 
with any doctrines in regard to this subject. I came, therefore, with 
a perfectly open mind to the study of the question, having no party 
bias in either direction. If I had any bias at all on the general 
question in regard to spontaneous generation—which was, and always 
must be, that upon which the derivative problem in regard to the 
pathology of infectious diseases ultimately rests—this was to be found 
in favour of the view which was adverse to the present occurrence of 
any such process. It is true I had not specially concerned myself, 
up to this time, with the evidence bearing upon the question, but 
neither had I seen any reason for not accepting what was at that time 
the general under-current of scientific teaching. 

But my scrutiny of the evidence in favour of the germ theory 
and against spontaneous generation, as embodied in the writings of 
M. Pasteur, did not by any means convince meas to the irreproachable 
nature of this evidence, notwithstanding all the skill and care with 
which the experiments had evidently been conducted. It was not, 
indeed, the experiments themselves, so far as they went, with which 
I was dissatisfied; but rather that I could not assent to the validity 
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of the inferences which M. Pasteur had drawn from them. Ap 
experimentalist may be ever so skilled in the art of manipulation, 
and even of devising new experiments, and yet his judgment may 
not be faultless, his reasonings in regard to his experiments may not 
be without flaw. It is only by free discussion that truth can be 
eliminated from error. Yet my temerity in venturing to question 
the validity of M. Pasteur’s inductions and inferences has many times 
been commented upon in terms of severe reprobation by Professor 
Tyndall. 

Notwithstanding all this, the fact remains that the cardinal in- 
ductions and inferences of M. Pasteur '—those on which he based his 
germ theory, and which were challenged by me in 1870 and 1871— 
have now (as I have recently shown in vol. xiv. of the Zoological Sec- 
tion of the Journal of the Linnean Society) been finally overturned. 
Yet it was on such bases that the germ theory was also proclaimed by 
Professor Huxley,’ as President of the British Association, in 1870, to 
be ‘ victorious along the whole line.’ 

Whether or not M. Pasteur’s germ theory may ultimately be 
established on other grounds, it is now perfectly obvious that it was 
not tenable on the grounds alleged in 1870, and that my work, 
together with that of others who have sought either to confirm or 
refute me, has proved to demonstration that his original positions 
were erroneous. This assuredly is worthy of note, as bringing us one 
long step the nearer to the ultimate truth. 

My experiments have from the first met with the most sturdy 
opposition and denial, a fate not unusually crossing the labours of 
those who venture to attack popular and deeply rooted doctrines, 
Yet on several notable occasions it has happened that experimenters, 
who have at first repudiated the reality of my results, have in the end 
been compelled, however reluctantly, to acknowledge their correct- 
ness. This was the case, for instance, in regard to the seemingly 
simple, though very important, question whether a boiled fluid en- 
closed in a sealed vessel, from which the air had been expelled during 
the process of ebullition, could or could not subsequently ferment 
and swarm with living organisms. My statement that this would 
occur was at first again and again denied, on the ground that the 
process of boiling to which the fluid was subjected would have killed 
all the organisms and their germs within the narrow-necked experi- 
mental vessel, and that a generation de novo of living matter was 
not to be thought of. 

My critics did not at that time suggest that the temperature of 
212° Fahr. was not adequate to kill all pre-existing organisms and 
their germs in fluids: this was taken for granted; and accordingly 
they roundly stated that I had grossly deceived myself in supposing 


' Ann. de Chimie et de Physique, t. i. 1862. 
* Nature, September 15, 1870. 
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that living organisms had appeared under such circumstances. A 
couple of quotations from important reviews by well-known men of 
science will afford an index of the extent to which this opinion pre- 
vailed amongst men of science in this country. 

In an adverse review of my then recently published work, The 
Beginnings of Life, which appeared in the Academy of November 1, 
1872, signed by H. N. Moseley, who has since greatly distinguished 
himself by his investigations as one of the naturalists of the 
‘Challenger’ expedition, the reader may find the following pas- 


sage :— 


Dr. Bastian seals the flasks with which he 1s experimenting during ebullition 
of the contained fluid, and by this means, when the apparatus has become cool, a 
partial vacuum is formed in the vessel. Experiments were made in this way with 
hay and turnip infusions, in which every possible precaution appears to have been 
taken to exclude or destroy germs. In nearly all cases, after the lapse of some 
time, the solutions became turbid, or exhibited a scum, and microscopic examina- 
tion showed the existence of organic bodies in the fluids, and in some cases of 
bacteria in active motion. 

Now the only possible answer to be made to experiments such as these is that 
the turbidity or scum in the solutions was not caused by a development of organisms, 
but by some coagulation or similar alteration in the fluid, and that the bodies seen 
in the solutions were not living, but dead, and had been there all the time. . . . 

Considering, on the one hand, the @ priort improbability of the formation of 
bacteria, &c., de novo, with the great weight and high value of the evidence 
already adduced against its occurrence, and estimating, on the other, the value of 
the evidence here put forth, it seems very unlikely that Dr. Bastian’s results will 
be confirmed, 


Two months later, on the Ist of January, 1873, there appeared 
another review of my work in the Quarterly Journal of Micro- 
scopical Science. This time the article was unsigned; but it has 
since become known to many persons that it was written by a now 
distinguished professor of comparative anatomy. After referring to 
some unsuccessful attempts which had been made by Professor 
Burdon Sanderson to obtain such results as I had indicated, and after 
dwelling upon other evidence which the reviewer considered adverse 
to the recognition of the truth of these results, he says: ‘ This 
evidence is overpowering ; but still Dr. Bastian does not yield. He 
then continues as follows :— 


We set ourselves at the commencement of this notice the task of determining 
whether Dr. Bastian had made out a primd facie case. We cannot say that the 
various considerations adduced above allow us to hold that he has. . . . Biologists 
would, we hold, be perfectly justified in refusing to be troubled by him any further. 
Time and skill are not to be wasted in confuting statements manifestly uncritical. 
. . . Nevertheless, in consequence of the interest which Dr. Bastian’s work has 
excited, we have made the experiment, and that repeatedly. This is not the occasion 
on which to give the details of the experiments in question. It will, however, 
perhaps add some value to the remarks which it has been our duty to make when 
we state that, carefully following Dr. Bastian’s directions, using at the same time 
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great care as to cleanliness and due boiling, we have obtained results which tn every 
single instance, out of more than forty tubes closed on four separate occasions, 
simply contradict Dr. Bastian. 


But in the intervening month of December my colleague, Dr, 
Burdon Sanderson, had accepted my invitation to allow me to show 
him the nature of my method and the reality of my results, with the 
understanding that he should subsequently publish an account of 
them. His description of these experiments bears the date of the 
Ist of January, 1873—viz., the very day of the publication of the 
last-mentioned review; and it is to be found in Nature of January 8, 
As a sequel to the previous quotations, it will be useful to reproduce 
its closing paragraph :— 


The accuracy of Dr. Bastian’s statements of fact, with reference to the par- 
ticular experiments now under consideration, has been publicly questioned. I my- 
self, doubted it, and expressed my doubts, if not publicly, at least in conversation. 
Tam content to have established—at all events to my own satisfaction—that, by 
following Dr. Bastian’s directions, infusions can be prepared which are not deprived, 
by an ebullition of from five to ten minutes, of the faculty of undergoing those 
chemical changes which are characterised by the presence of swarms of bacteria, 
and that the development of these organisms can proceed with the greatest activity 
in hermetically sealed glass vessels, from which almost the whole of the air has 


been expelled by boiling. 


Subsequently these results were also confirmed by Professor 
Huizinga of Groningen, and by two or three most competent 
German investigators. The matter of fact, therefore, was at last 
considered to be definitely established.* 

The view enunciated by Mr. Moseley in the Academy in regard 
to my experiments was substantially similar to that which Professor 
Huxley had started at one of the sectional meetings of the British 
Association in 1870; and although in less than three years from 
that time it had been, as we have seen, abundantly refuted both in 
this country and on the Continent, Professor Tyndall three years 
later—that is, early in 1876—attempted to deny that such experi- 
mental results as mine could be legitimately obtained, and sought to 
convince the Royal Society and a crowded audience at the Royal 
Institution that I had fallen into error, and that no such results 
could be obtained by a skilled experimentalist like himself. In 
evidence of this he brought forward a ‘cloud of witnesses,’ all of 
which, if rightly interpreted, gave very different testimony from 
that which Professor Tyndall imagined. But whilst he at first 
strenuously denied my facts, he is now able only to demur to my 
interpretation. 


3 This, of course, was the point originally in dispute, and concerning which it 
was of most importance that there should be no discrepancy. It was to this matter 
of fact only that Dr. Burdon Sanderson testified as above. 
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All this opposition, as will readily be seen, is to be taken as the 
measure of the antecedent certainty that all living matter is killed 
by a brief but real exposure to a temperature of 212° F. 










The modern opponents and supporters of the doctrine of ‘ spon- 
taneous generation’ have always been principally concerned with 
two sets of problems :—(1) As to the nature of the material in the 
air, the access of which is so apt to induce fermentation in suitable 
fluids; (2) As to whether some degree of heat below 212° F. can be 
proved to be always sufficient to destroy the life of different kinds of 
living matter in the moist state, but especially that of bacteria and 
fungus germs. 

In regard to the first set of problems, it has been generally agreed 
for some time that the air contains some germs of living organisms, 
but that what proportion these bear to the much more bulky, and 
probably more numerous, organic particles and fragments resulting 
from the breaking up of previous living matter of various kinds, 
_is uncertain. It has been also generally admitted that any living 
organisms or germs which chanced to fall from the air into suitable 
fluids would initiate fermentation or putrefaction therein. The 
question really requiring to be solved has always been (though it 
has not been uniformly recognised) whether mere organic débris 
from the air, either in the form of particles or of larger frag- 
ments, could or could not also bring about such changes in suitable 
fluids. 

The legitimacy of this doubt is perfectly obvious. The doctrine 
of fermentation generally adopted anterior to that of M. Pasteur was 
the one promulgated by Baron Liebig. This latter has been known 
as the physical or the chemico-physical theory, in contradistinction 
to that of M. Pasteur, which is commonly spoken of as the germ 
theory, or the vital theory of fermentation. Now, according to the 
original doctrine of Liebig, a ferment was a portion of organic matter 
in a state of motor-decay. The molecular movements communicated 
to a suitable liquid by such changing organic matter were supposed 
by him to be capable of initiating fermentative changes. In 
short, Liebig attributed to decaying organic matter just such 
functions as Pasteur has striven to concede only to living units or 
organisms. 

It is Liebig’s doctrine, therefore, which legitimately suggests the 
doubt above mentioned in regard to the possible potencies of atmo- 
spheric particles other than actual germs. It was his view which 
from the first made it desirable that absolute proof should be looked 
for from the germ theorists before their doctrine was accepted, and 
before effects referable, it is true, to the influence of atmospheric dust 
are declared not to be in part accounted for by the fermentative 
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agency of some of the dead organic particles and fragments with 
which the air is known to teem. 

This is a view which is not peculiar to myself. It is, and has 
long been, held by others, in proof of which I need only quote the 
following brief passage from the writings of another celebrated German 
chemist. Speaking of experiments which had been made with suitable 
boiled fluids, exposed first of all to air which had been either calcined 
or filtered, and then to ordinary air, Professor Gerhardt (Chimie 
Organique, t. iv. p. 545) says by way of comment upon the con- 
clusions drawn from them by the germ theorists :— 


Si dans les premiéres expériences l’air calciné ou tamisé s'est montré beaucoup 
moins actif que l’air non soumis 4 ce traitement, c’est que la chaleur rouge ou le 
tamisage enléve a lair non-seulement les germes des infusoires et des moisissures, 
mais encore les débris des matiéres en décomposition qui y sont suspendues, c’est- 
a-dire les ferments dont l’activité viendrait s’ajouter & celle de l’oxygéne de Yair. 


All this seems to me perfectly plain, yet Professor Tyndall is 
pleased to find fault in the last number of this Review, because, as he 
says, the name of Baron Liebig has been unwarrantably or needlessly 
introduced into these discussions. He further accuses me of speaking 
in ‘ vague’ terms, because I have not quoted Baron Liebig for more 
than that to which he has given his testimony. 

The correlation of organisms with the majority of fermentations 
is now freely admitted on all sides. But it was nota fact so well 
known to Liebig when he originally published his doctrine as to the 
causes of fermentation. Baron Liebig lived, however, into the time 
when the fact of this correlation was generally known and admitted, 
and he saw nothing therein to. make him renounce his previous views. 
On the contrary, he slightly widened them after the correlation of 
organisms with fermentations had become established, and endeavoured 
to show that the admitted actions of living units in initiating fermen- 
tations were but other exemplifications of his general doctrine, that 
fermentations are induced by certain communicated molecular move- 
ments, sometimes emanating from organic matter in a state of 
decay and sometimes resulting from the vital processes of living 
units. 

I quite agree with Professor Tyndall in thinking that Liebig’s 
was a truly scientific doctrine, founded, as the former tells us, on 
‘ profound conceptions of molecular instability.’ 

If then, as Liebig contended, organic matter in a state of decay 
is capable of acting as a ferment, and of initiating. the common 
fermentations and putrefactions, there surely can be no error in 
quoting him in support of such views. And if it has also been shown 
that the appearance and increase of the lowest living particles are 
always a correlative of these processes, Liebig’s view, if it is true 
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at all, must be true for the whole of the processes which are essentially 
included under the term fermentation. 

The heterogenist has, therefore, perfectly good ground for de- 
manding proofs of error from the germ theorist rather than more or less 
probable guesses based solely upon the germ theorist’s way of thinking, 
before he abandons Liebig’s fertile idea, supported by Gerhardt and 
others, that the mere organic matter of the air can engender fermen- 
tative changes in suitable fluids, leading, though it may, amongst 
other phenomena, to a new birth of living particles. This, too, the 
reader will observe, is a very different notion concerning the mode 
of origin of such new living particles from that which Professor 
Tyndall persists in attributing to me—viz., the absurd idea that mere 
dead particles from the air are themselves ‘miraculously kindled 
into living things.’ 

Now it is to this first part of the subject that the great bulk of 
Professor Tyndall’s experiments belong. He has sought to throw light 
upon such problems as these: what ordinary air contains in the way 
of solid matter, what air subjected to different kinds of treatment 
contains, how the contents of the atmosphere differ in various places, 
how in these different conditions and places it affects previously 
boiled fluids ; and, by way of speculation only, as to the exact nature 
of the material which, falling into organic fluids from the air, incites 
fermentation therein. He has renewed the proofs of things which were 
not before. doubted, and he claims in addition to have shown that the 
air contains invisible or ‘ ultra-microscopical particles,’ which by their 
subsidence are, like larger particles or débris, also capable of con- 
taminating organic infusions. But I fail to find in this latter fact, 
however much it may be confirmed, and however frequently it may 
be reiterated, any proof that such particles are ‘ germs’ of bacteria, 
especially when, on Professor Tyndall’s own testimony, the behaviour 
of these invisible particles in regard to heat is altogether opposed to 
that of all known visible germs of which I or anybody else have any 
cognisance. 

Burdach exhibited much sagacity some forty years ago when he 
said in reference to the invisible germs which were also postulated in 
his time :— 


Les dit-on trop petits pour étre apercus, c’est avouer qu’on ne peut rien savoir de 


leur existence. . . . Croire que partout ou l’on rencontre des infusoires, ils ont été 
précédés d’ceufs, c'est donc admettre une pure hypothése, qui n’a d’autre fondement 
que l’analogie. . . . Si c’est seulement par l’analogie qu’on suppose des ceufs chez 


eux, il faut accorder & ces ceufs des propriétés semblables 4 celles de tous les ceufs 
connus: car ce serait jouer sur les mots que de supposer qu’ils en ont de parti- 
culiéres & eux seuls.4 


All this discussion about the nature of the atmospheric dust, 


* Traité de Physiologie. Translation by Jourdan, 1837, t. i. p. 22. 
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visible and invisible, together with elaborate and ingenious experi- 
mentation to prove its infective nature, so far as fermentations are 
concerned, has not really advanced the main question one iota. It is, 
as we have seen, impossible for Professor Tyndall, by all the refine- 
ments which he has introduced into the study of this part of the 
subject, to get beyond the simple conclusion of Schwann, long anterior 
to the labours of Pasteur, that the air contains a ‘ something’ which is 
infective; but we are no more able to say now than Schwann was in 
1837 what is the precise nature of this something. In this view I am, 
‘as I shall subsequently show, supported by high authority. 

My more simple experiments with glass vessels, from which most 
of the air had been expelled by boiling, and in which heat was relied 
upon as the scourge of all antecedent life, had, moreover, thoroughly 
shown that the essential question does not lie in the direction of 
Professor Tyndall’s experiments. The verdict in connection with 
spontaneous generation essentially depends on the answer which can 
be given to another problem. As the late Professor Jeffries Wyman 
said: ° * The issue between the advocates and the opponents of the 
doctrine in question clearly turns on the extent to which it can be 
proved that living things resist the action of water at a high 
temperature.’ 


When any one asks what explanation can be given of the 
appearance of the lowest forms of living matter in previously boiled 
and guarded infusions, only two interpretations are possible. There 
must have been (1) a survival of organisms or germs, or else 
(2) a new and independent birth of living particles. Yet, if we 
look at them merely in the light of previous experience, each of 
these interpretations seems alike at variance with our actual know- 
ledge. 

Many considerations and much thought will be required before 
any one would be likely to entertain the conclusion that the forms of 
living matter which appear in the previously boiled fluids are pri- 
mordial, and had arisen independently, in a mother liquid, somewhat 
after the fashion of incipient crystals ; and similarly we ought, if our 
minds are free and unbiased, to hesitate much and long before we 
conclude that forms of living matter which are so minute as to be 
beyond the reach of present microscopes not only exist, but have pro- 
perties totally different, in regard to their amenability to the destruc- 
tive influence of heat, from all visible forms of living matter of similar 
nature. Yet these are the two alternatives which have to be consi- 
dered by those who seek to interpret the experiments above referred 
to. It is not safe in such a question to lean too strongly upon 
analogy, and even if it were, it so happens, as I have elsewhere shown, 


* American Journal of Science and Art, Sept. 1867. 
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that the arguments from analogy are very evenly balanced in their 
bearing upon these opposite views.° 

Should it be asked what warrant there is for supposing that living 
particles ever could come into being by an independent birth from fluids, 
somewhat after the fashion of incipient crystals, I would reply that 
the general kinship between living and not living matter is freely 
admitted by men of science at the present day, as the following 
quotation may suffice to indicate. Professor Huxley says:7 ‘It is 
not probable that there is any real difference in the nature of the 
molecular forces which compel the carbonate of lime to assume and 
retain the crystalline form, and those which cause the albuminoid 
matter to move and grow, select and form, and maintain its particles 
in a state of incessant motion. The property of crystallising is to 
crystallisable matter what the vital property is to albuminoid matter 
(protoplasm). The crystalline form corresponds to the organic form, 
and its internal structure to tissue structure. Crystalline force being 
a property of matter, vital force is but a property of matter.’ 

But the same inquirer may ask, does anybody go so far as to say 
that living matter ever has come into being independently? To 
which I can only answer, it is the belief of our profoundest thinkers 
and foremost men of science that such a process did take place in the 
early history of this planet. This is the declared belief of many, 
both at home and abroad, of whom I will only mention amongst 
ourselves the names of Herbert Spencer and G. H. Lewes, together 
with those of Charles Darwin and Professor Huxley. And that it may 
be seen that this is a view shared in even by a ‘man who is notable 
for great caution and sobriety in regard to the acceptance of mere 
fanciful hypotheses, it will only be necessary to quote from an address 
delivered last autumn before the German Association of Naturalists 
and Physicians by Professor Virchow. After demurring to the pro- 
mulgation of different doctrines which he regarded as unproven, 
Virchow says :* ‘ Nevertheless, I admit that if we indeed want to 
form an idea how the first organic being could have originated by 
itself, nothing remains but to go back to spontaneous generation 
This is clear. If I do not want to suppose a creation-theory, if I do 
not want to believe that a special creator existed, who took the clod 
of clay and blew his living breath into it, if I want to form some 
conception in my own way, then I must form it in the sense of 
generatio aquivoca. ® 

But does any one, other than Dr. Bastian, hold that some such 
process as is here supposed could have taken place more than once- - 


* Evolution and the Origin of Life. 1874, pp. 50-57, and 15-29. 


* Fortnightly Review, Feb. 1869. 
* See Nature, Nov. 29,§1877, p. 93. 
* Virchow distinctly states, however, that in his opinion the «ccurrence of 
any such process at the present day has never been proved. 
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that it does take place even now? This is a question which an in- 
genuous reader may well put after reading Professor Tyndall’s denun- 
ciation of my views in the last number of this Review. To this, 
again, I can only reply that there are such men—men, too, who 
occupy an exalted position in the world of science. As a botanist I 
can name M. Trécul, and as a chemist M. Fremy, both of them 
members of the Institute of France ; while in Italy I can cite Professor 
Cantoni, who holds the chair of Physics at Pavia, as well as Professor 
Oehl and Professor Leopoldo Maggi. There are others whom I might 
mention, but it would be of little use, and instead I will subjoin a 
quotation from one of our own most eminent thinkers. As this 
is taken from a work published only last summer,!° its author may be 
presumed to have been fully aware of the major part of the evidence 
and reasoning of an adverse kind which Professor Tyndall has of late 
adduced. Mr. G. H. Lewes writes (p. 122): ‘I cannot see the 
evidence which would warrant the belief that Life originated solely in 
one microscopic lump of protoplasm on one single point of our earth’s 
surface ; on the contrary, it is more probable that from innumerable 
and separate points of this teeming earth myriads of protoplasts 
sprang into existence whenever and wherever the conditions of the 
formation of organised substance were present. It is probable that 
this has been incessantly going on, and that every day new protoplasts 
appear, struggle for existence, and serve as food for more highly 
organised rivals.’ 

Such processes could not come within the common knowledge of 
mankind. What can ordinary persons know on the question whether 
specks of living matter less than ;>)5;;th of an inch in diameter are 
constantly coming within visible limits after an independent birth from 
fluids? Yet this supposition has been spoken of by Professor Tyndall 
as an interpretation of the appearance of such specks which ‘ violates 
all antecedent knowledge.’ This cannot be true ; it may be at variance 
with a favourite argument from analogy, but, as regards the cause of 
the phenomenon itself, this is, and ever has been, beyond the reach of 
‘antecedent knowledge.’ As I have elsewhere" pointed out, living 
matter, like crystalline matter, can originate or come into being only 
by a synthesis of its elements ; but because organisms (owing to the 
intrinsic properties of living matter) have well-known powers of self- 
multiplication, the obviousness of these modes of reproduction has 
sufficed to cast doubts upon the reality of the independent origin of 
the lowest living units, by supplying material for the building up of 
a plausible but one-sided analogical argument against the reality of that 
which must always remain beyond the sphere of actual observation. 


After the before-mentioned confirmation of my experiment by 


%° The Physical Basis of Mind, by G. H. Lewes, 1877, 
" The Beginnings of Lifv, vol. ii. p. 77. 
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others in 1873, and after witnessing the ease with which the old 
beliefs as to the destructive influence of fluids at 212° F. upon 
ferment organisms and their germs were then thrown aside, I 
immediately instituted new inquiries concerning the death-point of 
such organisms in fluids, in order to try and ascertain again whether 
there was or was not:any justification for this procedure. 

_.s This new series of'experiments, of which a record is to be found 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society for 1873, seems to show 
conclusively that the bacteria and all the reproductive particles 
which they may possess, which were purposely immersed in the 
organic infusions with which the experiments were made, were killed, 
as I had previously ascertained, at a temperature of 140° F. Similar 
experiments were made very shortly afterwards, in the same manner, 
by Professor Cohn of Breslau, assisted by Dr. Horvath, and they also 
arrived at the conclusion that the common bacteria were killed in 
fluids by a brief exposure of from five to ten minutes to a temperature 
of 140° F. Although these experiments were made after mine, they 
seem to have been executed without any knowledge of my results, so 
that the independent confirmation which they afford is all the more 
satisfactory. 

The method of procedure employed in these experiments was of 
such.a nature that the conclusion arrived at was, as I pointed out at 
the time, applicable to any germs, whether visible or invisible, by 
which bacteria may multiply in fluids, as much as to the parent 
organisms themselves. 

When Professor Tyndall was at last, after his unsuccessful ‘ Combat 
with an Infective Atmosphere,’ '? compelled to turn his attention from 
this side of the subject to the heat-resisting powers of living matter, 
in order to find some hypothesis which would explain the very con- 
tradictory results of his first and of his second series of experiments, 
the public generally was told through The Times of the 9th of June 
last, as his audience at the Royal Institution had been on the previous 
evening, that ‘ the gravest error ever committed by biological writers 
on this question consists in the confounding of the germ and its off- 
spring. Though the parent organisms were, as he was prepared to 
admit, killed at. 140° F., it was far otherwise with the ‘ germs,’ which, 
though invisible, were described as ‘indurated and resistent.’ 

Now it is difficult to conceive any statement more hopelessly 
incorrect, than this of Professor Tyndall with respect to the supposed 
‘error’ of biologicai writers. As above indicated, any distinction 
existing between germs and finished organisms in regard to their 
resistance to heat had always, been thoroughly borne in mind by me, 
and the same may be said of all the principal workers from the Abbé 
Spallanzani downwards. Moreover, in my Evolution and the Origin 


12 British Medical Journal, Jan. 27, 1877, 
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of Life I devoted many pages (pp. 141-168) to a discussion of al] 
the most important facts which were then known in regard to this 
question. 

But again our attention has been called to another thoroughly 
familiar fact, as though it were one which had hitherto escaped 
attention. In order seemingly to explain Professor Tyndall’s sup- 
position that the invisible germs whose existence he postulates are 
really ‘indurated and resistent,’ as he imagines, we have been more 
than once reminded that the (wholly different) desiccated seeds of 
many plants which are provided with thick and horny coats can resist 
the penetration of water for a very long time, and can even retain 
their vitality occasionally after they have been boiled in water for 
four hours. 

But Professor Tyndall tries to make even a more specific use of 
this fact. In this Review last month, after referring (p. 43) to some 
statements which I have made in reference to the influence of boiling 
water upon living matter, he adds :-— 


But to invalidate the foregoing statements it is only necessary to say that eight 
years before they were made it has been known to the wool-staplers of Elboeuf, and 
Pouchet had published the fact in the Comptes-Rendus of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, that the desiccated seeds of the Brazilian plant Medicago survived fully 
four’hours’ boiling. . . . So much for the heterogenist’s mistake in regard to ordinary 
seeds. 


Now my readers will be surprised to learn that this particular 
example, which is to invalidate my statements, had been discussed 
by me in 1872 in my Beginnings of Life (vol. i. p. 314), as may be 
seen from the following quotation :— 


Seeds of higher plants, provided with a hard coat, may—especially after prolonged 
periods of desiccation—germinate even after they have been boiled for a long time 
in water. This was ascertained by M. Pouchet to be the case with an American 
species of Medicago. Some of the seeds were completely disorganised by this 
boiling temperature, whilst a few remained intact, and it was these latter which 
were afterwards found to germinate. They had been protected from the influence 
of the hot water by their very dry and hardened coats. On this subject Professor 
Jeffries Wyman says: ‘ Water penetrates the seeds of many plants, and especially 
of some of the Leguminose, very slowly ; in the case of Gleditschia and Laburnum we 
have found several days and even weeks necessary for the penetration of cold 
water, though when the water is hot it penetrates much more readily. If there- 
fore the seeds are dry when immersed, and are boiled for a few minutes only, they 
may still germinate. Ifthey are moistened beforehand, the action of boiling water 
has been found uniformly fatal.’ . . . All the organisms in which we are interested 
at present, however, have no such protection. These are mere specks or masses of 
protoplasm, which are either naked or provided only with thin coverings. 


Thus it will be seen that the facts newly discovered by Professor 
Tyndall, which were to invalidate my views, were with others nearly 
five years ago referred to by me—and their value was, I trust, duly 
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cause they throw light upon the independent results above tabulated, 






estimated. But upon this subject I must notice another instance in 
which Professor Tyndall has misinformed the public in regard to my 
mode of dealing with these questions. At page 43 of the last number 
of this Review, he says: ‘Throughout his long disquisitions on this 
subject, Dr. Bastian makes special kinds of living matter do duty for 
all kinds.’ But the real fact is wholly different, since my reference 
to the question of the power of resisting unaccustomed heat which is 
possessed by living matter had included a reference to all the forms 
of it with which experiment had been made (so far as I had been 
able to ascertain) up to the date of my last contribution to this 
subject in 1874. These inquiries were thus summarised :'’— 


Temperatures at which Death occurs. 
Are killed at 
Simple aquatic organisms (Spallanzani, Max Schultze, 


and Kiihne) ; - 104°-113° F, 
Tissue elements of ould Mesto’ eniensl—thog r (Kiihne) 104° 
Tissue elements of warm-blooded animal — man 

(Stricker and Kiihne) . . 111° 


Tissue elements of plants—Urtica, Tradescantia, and 

Vallisneria (Max Schultze and Kiihne) . - 116}°-118}° 
Eggs, fungus-spores, and bacteria-germs (Spallanzani, 

Liebig, Tarnowski, and others) . : ‘ ; 122°-]40° 


In respect to such results of independent investigation I made 
the following comments :—‘ We have only to bear in mind two or 
three general principles in order to be able to harmonise the several 
experimental results arrived at with the now very generally admitted 
doctrine as to the oneness or generic resemblance existing between 
all forms of living matter. We must bear in mind, first of all, the 
consideration enforced by Spallanzani, that there are different grades 
of vitality, or, in other words, different kinds of living matter, ex- 
hibiting more or less of the phenomena known as vital ; and that of 
these kinds those which would exhibit the most active life are those 
which would be most easily killed by heat. Thus we should expect 
the latent life of the germ, egg, or seed, to be less easily extinguished 
than the more subtle and, at the same time, more active life of the 
fully developed tissue element or organism ; and we should also ex- 
pect that the vegetal element or organism would, as a rule, be less 
readily killed than the more highly vitalised animal organism. These 
principles, based upon the relative complexity of life, are, however, 
subject to the influence of a disturbing cause. . . . Custom or habi- 
tual conditions may tend to render the more active tissue elements of 
warm-blooded animals better able to resist the influence of heat than 
similar elements of less highly vitalised cold-blooded animals,’ 

These considerations I have thought it Lest to quote, partly be- 


18 Evolutio. and the Origin o ' Life, y. 166 
Vou. III.—No. 12. T 
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and partly because they illustrate the degree of truth contained in 
another of Professor Tyndall’s statements concerning facts or views 
which I have adduced. But even if I had, as he says, made ‘ special 
kinds of living matter do duty for all kinds,’ I should not have lacked 
the countenance of high authority for the assumption that the funda- 
mental properties of all living matter are similar. I may perhaps be 
permitted to call his attention to what Professor Huxley " has elo- 
quently said on this subject. ‘Beast and fowl, reptile and fish, 
mollusc, worm, and polype, are all composed of structural units of 
the same character-—namely, masses of protoplasm with a nucleus. ... 
What has been said of the animal world is no less true of plants. . . , 
Protoplasm, simple or nucleated, is the formal basis of all life... . 
Thus it becomes clear that all living powers are cognate, and all 
living forms are fundamentally of one character.’ 

On the all-important subject of the death-point of living matter, 
therefore, and on the degree to which a power of resisting prolonged 
and higher temperatures is conferred upon bacteria or their germs by 
virtue of their previous desiccation, I am quite unable to accept Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s assumptions. I go no further than to say that in the 
present state of the evidence bearing upon the subject I regard the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation as the most logical and con- 
sistent interpretation of the facts which are at present known. Iam 
far from asserting that further experiments may not shift the balance 
of evidence in the opposite direction, but in order that this may be 
brought about something more than assumption must be forth- 
coming. 

When legitimate evidence is adduced, I hope I shall not be un- 
amenable to its influence. I shall, however, continue quite obdurate 
in face of the ‘reasoning’ in which Professor Tyndall indulges on 
this subject. In the early part of his recent communication he re- 
ferred to the mental bias which had influenced the late M. Pouchet; 
- ‘but he has himself shown an even more obvious bias in the contrary 
direction. Thus he has informed me through the columns of the 
Times, in one of those replies with which he has favoured me from 
time to time, that only one interpretation of the fermentation of 
superheated fluids is possible. The notion of the survival of germs 
alone finds favour with him, and he roundly dismisses the interpreta- 
tion that the phenomena may have been caused by a new birth of 
living particles as no interpretation at all. Thus, in a letter which 
appeared on the 18th of June, 1877, he said :— 


Dr. Bastian says that two interpretations of my facts are equally admissible. 
He is again wrong; there ts but one interpretation possible. An interpretation 
. Which violates all antecedent knowledge is no interpretation at all. . . . The in- 
ference that a particle which when sown produces a thistle is the seed of a thistle 


14 Lay Sermons, pp. 126-9. 
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js not surer than the inference that the particles described in the 7imes as rising 
in clouds from shaken hay are the seeds of bacteria. 








Having thus set his seal upon Nature’s possibilities, a correspond- 
ing interpretation of his experiments and those of other workers is 
freed from all difficulty. Whenever fermentation occurs in guarded i 
and previously superheated fluids, the interpretation is, to Professor i 
Tyndall, always plain and simple. He says: ‘I have had several 
cases of survival after four and five hours’ boiling, some survivals ij 
after six, and one survival after eight hours’ boiling. Thus far has 
experiment actually reached, but there is no valid warrant for fixing 

upon even eight hours as the extreme limit of vital resistance.’ He 
holds out the hope that further researches ‘ might reveal germs more 
obstinate still.’ Now, one’s comment upon all this is, that with Pro- 
fessor Tyndall it is not a question of revelation at all, but rather one . 
of mere assumption. What could be clearer than his reasoning ? 
He argues from a one-sided analogy that bacteria must spring from 
seeds, and then uses this must as the ready interpretation of all his i 
experiments, shutting his eyes apparently to all other considerations, if 
even though this interpretation ‘ violates all antecedent knowledge,’ | 
as it certainly does. What present warrant is there for supposing 7, 
that a naked, or almost naked, speck of protoplasm can withstand A 

| 















four, six, or eight hours’ boiling? To which I can only answer, none. 

Let Professor Tyndall’s statements in regard to the existence of 

invisible bacteria germs and their properties be contrasted with those 

_ which other more sober believers in the same germ theory, who are 

similarly indisposed to admit spontaneous generation, feel entitled to | 
make. 

The medical profession has recently been told, through the Patho- 
logical Society, by Professor Lister,'° that he thinks it highly im- 
probable that bacteria have any germs at all, and that, whether they 
have or not, he has never met with any whose reproductive elements 
(in whatsoever state or condition they may exist) could survive an 
immersion for half an hour to a temperature two degrees below the 
boiling point of water(212°F). He says :— 
























Iam aware that there are two instances, the Bacillus anthracis and the Bacillus 
subtilis, in which it is said that the actual germs of bacteria do exist. I have seen 
nucleated bacteria myself. I confess I have never seen things which resisted such 
treatment as these germs are said to have resisted in the hands of others. But 
even these germs are not ultra-microscopic. They are bright points that are seen, 
bright granules. There has never been evidence of any ultra-microscopic germ. . . . 
For my own part I think it extremely improbable that bacteria in general have 
germs. They are actual reproductive organs, constantly multiplied by segmenta- 
tion; and if there be any organism in existence that does not require germs, [ 
should say it is the bacterium. . . . I have never yet found any organism 
which resisted the temperature of 210° continued for half an hour—I mean to say 













18 See Brit. Medical Journal, Dec. 22, 1877, pp. 905 and 902. 
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in the moist state. I have seen no organism in a liquid continue fertile after 
exposure to 210° F. for half an hour. 


On the other hand, in direct reply to Professor Tyndall, Professor 
Burdon Sanderson * recently made the following statements before 
the Royal Society :— 


Dr. Tyndall has demonstrated, by the experiments to which I have already 
alluded, that the ordinary air also contains germinal particles of ultra-microscopic 
minuteness. . . . That such particles exist there can be no question; but of their 
size, structural attributes, or mode of development we know nothing. . . . If for the 
sake of clearness we call the particle a, and the organism to which it gives rise 4, 
then what is known about this matter amounts to no more than this, that the 
existence of A was preceded by the existence of a.” 


Whilst at the meeting of the Pathological Society shortly after- 
wards, to which I have above referred, Professor Burdon Sanderson 
said concerning the question whether things can be shown to exist 
which are the seeds of bacteria: ‘I entirely agree with Professor 
Lister in the opinion that no proof has been given of any such seed 
with reference to common bacteria.’ 

Having had to occupy so much space in attempting to correct 
the very erroneous impressions which Professor Tyndall’s paper in 
the last number of this Review were calculated to spread abroad, I 
have no room, even if it were desirable for me, to add anything 
further as to my present views on this question, or on that of the 
derivative problems concerning the origin of communicable diseases. 
It has only been with great reluctance and inconvenience to myself 
that I have been compelled to come forward now as I have done, to 
defend my views from the misrepresentations of them which have of 
late been made by Professor Tyndall. I felt also that it was incum- 
bent upon me to endeavour to rescue the general question from the 
confusion in which it is fast being involved by so many contradictory 
utterances on all sides. All scientific readers who care to go further 
in regard to my views, will find that I have pretty fully considered 
the present bearings of the evidence in relation to these problems in 
a recent paper in the Zoological Section of the Journal of the 
Linnean Society. 

What I have said, however, in these pages will, I trust, be 
sufficient to make it clear how much the weight of reason is on my 


See Nature, Nov. 29, 1877, p. 85. 

17 I would here point out that Dr. Sanderson does not state that the invisible 
particle (a) grows bodily into the visible organism ; he is, of course, quite unable to 
make any such affirmation, because such particles may give rise to organisms by 
inciting chemical changes in the organic fluid of such a nature as to determine an 
independent development of the particles of living matter which subsequently show 
themselves, and develope into bacteria (A). His use of the epithet ‘germinal’ is, 
therefore, as it appears to me, rather open to misconception. It carries with it an 
unproven implication. 
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side, and to show that the doctrine of ‘ spontaneous generation,’ far 
from being worthy of almost universal repudiation, as it was thought 
to be when I first wrote on the subject in 1870, is one which is now 
well supported by evidence. Even if it cannot be considered to be 
absolutely proven, I hope I may have made it perfectly clear that those 
who would show that the balance of evidence is against its being 
a common process at the present day can only do so by bringing 
forward proofs that ferment organisms are really able to withstand a 
brief exposure to 212° F. in fluids—proofs that are stronger than the 
evidence which, up to 1870, had engendered the almost universal 
belief that nothing of the kind was possible. As I have said, a good 
measure of the intensity of this previous belief is afforded by the 
incredulity with which my now admitted experiments were at first 
received. 


H. CuHaruton Bastian. 
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THE DANGERS AND WARNINGS OF 
THE ‘INFLEXIBLE’ 


In common with every naval officer, and with many who do not 
belong to that profession, the writer of this article has taken the 
deepest interest in the past and present condition of the British navy. 
He has had a large share of the responsibility attaching to those who 
gave that direction to our naval construction which it assumed 
between the years 1861 and 1871. He knows that since the latter 
year a flood of light has been let in upon many of the byways of 
naval architecture which up to that time had been insufficiently 
explored, and that a still fiercer brightness has illuminated the ways 
and means by which science is prepared to aid man in the wholesale 
destruction of his fellows. Amidst the ever-varying conditions on 
which naval supremacy depends, the right course to be followed is 
not always clear; no one has a right to claim that he alone is in 
possession of the great secret. The utmost he can hope to do is 
to contribute the few observations and conclusions he has been 
able to gather together towards the common stock ; and the public 
have a right to ask from all those who have been or who now are 
engaged in this work a sound application of uncontroverted principles 
and a logical if not a scientific method of dealing with disputed 
problems. In taking up this question, and in endeavouring to treat 
it in the manner just described, the writer hopes that his antecedents 
may exonerate him from the charge of presumption, and that all 
those whose opinions he may criticise, or from whose conclusions he 
may dissent, will believe that he has only with all sincerity endea- 
voured to give effect to the old adage: ‘Amicus Plato, amicus 
Socrates, sed magis amica Veritas.’ 

The controversy respecting the ‘Inflexible’ has a far more important 
scope than the mere decision of the special point at issue between 
two eminent naval architects. No one can regret more than I 
the unhappy publicity which has been given to the dispute itself, 
and to the lamentable mode in which it was carried on by the 
department to which it related. A scientific question, capable 
of being solved by scientific calculations and experiments, was 
treated by that department, both in official documents and in letters 
to the press, as a personal and audacious attack upon certain 
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individuals whose merits had often been acknowledged, but: who were 
yet mortal and consequently fallible. If the doubt thrown on certain 
qualities of the ‘ Inflexible’ was well founded, these gentlemen should 
have been thankful for the light which an outsider had brought to 
bear upon the subject. Of all persons it could be least their in- 


‘terest to incur the risk of a catastrophe. If again this doubt was 


ill-founded and unreasonable, the proofs of this view (which they 
doubtless held) were in their possession; the calculations on which 
they relied would, if they were accurate, refute those which their 
opponents had advanced. ‘The whole subject was open to faiz 
and candid discussion, and it ought to have turned only on the 
merits or demerits of certain features of the new design. A glanee 
at the correspondence! so unfortunately published shows that in 
‘sinuations, imputations of motives, sneers against the designs of 
former ships, and even representations of facts liable to mislead, were 
the weapons resorted to. The Admiralty, with no sufficient know- 
ledge of the subject, warmly adopted the views of their servants; 


‘and thus the serious objections raised to the safety of a new type of 


ship by a member of Parliament and a very distinguished naval 
architect were utterly ignored and disregarded. There remained 
for him only this alternative: either to see the construction of the 
British navy take a course which he was persuaded would lead to 
the most frightful catastrophes, or to use his position and influence 
through Parliament to save the country from such a misfortune. 

It is quite certain that if the Admiralty officials had, instead of 
treating Mr. Reed’s remarks as those of an audacious intruder who 
had no right to know anything about the ‘ Inflexible,’ directed their 
constructors to consult, in conjunction with him, any naval architect 
of character outside the walls of the Admiralty, before whom, and 
in each other’s presence, the whole controversy should have been 
worked out, a far more satisfactory conclusion would have been 
attained than the Report of the Committee on the ‘ Inflexible’ has 
secured. We should not have found the characters of public men 


or the qualities of our actual ironclads bespattered with insinuations 


and reproaches, and the confidence of our officers and men in these 
structures possibly rudely shaken; nor the ew parte decisions of the 
Board of Admiralty published for the remarks and criticisms of the 
world, to the serious damage of the prestige of our navy and its 
administration. Even let it be granted, for the sake of argument, 


- that Mr. Reed had remained unconvinced by the process of investi- 


gation which has been described, and had still thought it his duty 
to bring the case before Parliament, these lamentable letters would 
not have been written, the case would have been discussed on its 
merits, and at any rate the naval administration would have shown 
itself as to its procedure completely in the right. Public opinion 
has, however, been appealed to, and with it must now rest the ulti- 


1 See Parliamentary Paper, Navy, ‘ Inflexible,’ passim. 
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mate decision of such a question. It is my object to put the contro. 
versy, though somewhat technical in its nature, before the public 
in such a form that an impartial judgment may be come to on the 
whole subject. 

Divesting the question of any one’s claims to priority of invention, 
the progress of the science of destruction, through the extraordinary 
development of the powers of artillery, had convinced naval architects 
generally that much thicker armour than had hitherto been applied 
to ships of war was required if armour was to be used at all. We had 
begun with 44 inches, and had gone up to 14 inches in the course of 
ten years; but the range and power of rifled projectiles were advancing 
with even more gigantic strides, and some new arrangement, by which 
this thickness might be enormously increased or even doubled, wa 
earnestly sought for. The limitation of its extent was a sine qua non 
of the use of such tremendous weight as would evidently be required. 
In the year 1871, during an examination before the Committee 
‘on the Designs on which Ships of War had been built,’ Mr. Reed 
informed the committee that he had some years ago conceived, 
though he had not carried out into practical design, a form of ship 
which would enable very thick armour to be carried on a limited 
portion of its extent. Some of the members of the committee sub- 
sequently engaged themselves in putting such an idea into shape, 
Their views were substantially the same; the idea which they held 
in common was ‘a central and fortified citadel limited in extent, 
plated with extremely thick iron defending the armament, magazines. 
engines, boilers, &c. The ends of this ship were to be unarmoured, 
and while imtact were to give her all the seagoing qualities of an 
ordinary ship. Inthe unarmoured and therefore destructible ends 
of the ship an armoured waterproof deck some feet below the water 
line was introduced, the space hetween which and a deck at about the 
water-line was to be filled with water on going into action. The 
extra immersion thus given to the ship was to be met by surplus 
buoyancy of the armoured citadel. The reserve of buoyancy and 
stability was to be sufficient to keep the ship in security without de- 
pending on her unarmoured ends. Various suggestions were discussed 
as to dividing the space over the armoured deck into many cellular 
compartments, and the advantages to be derived from the use of 

. cork and other materials. In making their report the Committee 
on Designs, after adverting to the difficulty of protecting with armour 
of the requisite thickness the whole of the water-line of the ship, 
remark? (in July 1871) that it is not by any means certain that 
some method may not be devised of securing the requisite reserve of 
buoyancy by other means than armour-plating. They describe such 
a ship as consisting of a strongly plated central citadel, surrounded 
and supported by an unarmoured raft, constructed on a cellular system 


* See Committee of Design on Ships of War Report. Evidence, Mr. E. J. Reed, 
pp. 129, 130. Appendix G. 
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ontro. and containing some buoyant substance, such as cork, and they suggest 
public that experiments should be undertaken with a view of testing what 
m the yalue could be derived from its use.’ 


Referring to the context, which is too long to quote here, it appears 


ntion, evident that the committee did not contemplate that the reserve of 
linary buoyancy which they considered essential would be afforded by the 
itects enclosure of the space required in an armour-plated structure im- 
»plied penetrable to heavy artillery, but their meaning was to surround 


every portion of the armour-plated fortification, even to the extent of 
forming the sides of every part of the ship into a cellular construction, 
possibly to be filled with cork or other buoyant substances. It was 
from this cellular raft that the committee expected to derive the 


» Wa requisite reserve of buoyancy. Ina letter to the Admiralty on the 
ey subject of this report, I did not conceal my opinion of that pro- 
ired, posal, and, as we shall see, it was not adopted in the design of the 
ittee ‘Inflexible.’ Since I shall have to refer more than once to this 
Reed phrase—‘ the requisite reserve of buoyancy ’—it is as well to say 
ved, that this requisite reserve necessarily includes stability. 
ship These ideas, which were partially brought under the notice of the 
ited Committee on the Designs of Ships of War, finally in 1873 assumed 
ub- the form of the ‘ Inflexible.’ The substance of the conditions she 
pe, was to fulfil, and the description of the ship, have been abstracted 
ield from the Parliamentary paper, ‘ Navy, Inflexible,’ to which I shall 
nt, often have occasion to refer. The principal conditions were : a speed 
ee, of fourteen knots at the measured mile, four guns of sixty tons; to be 
ed, capable of mounting and fighting guns of 100 tons when they are 
on produced, to have a coal supply capable of carrying the ship at ten 
ids knots’ speed over 3,000 miles, a dranght of water limited to twenty-four 
ter feet, and a displacement of 11,000 tons. Official documents since 
he published increased that figure in 1875 to 11,165 tons, still preserving 
he the same draught of water, and in 1877 the displacement is given at 
us 11,406 tons. This appears to me to show some error in one of the 
on two calculations. Proceeding, however, with the constructor’s 
at description of the ship, we find a central citadel 110 feet long by 75 
od feet wide, protected, as afterwards modified, by armour in some 
wl places twenty-four inches thick, and in no place less than 
of sixteen inches thick; that the armament is placed in revolving 
eS turrets defended by eighteen inches of armour, and is to consist of 
al four sixty-ton guns, though capable of mounting and fighting 100- 
Dy ton guns ; that an under-water shot-proof deck, plated with three-inch 
t iron, was to be introduced seven feet below tlie water-line over the 
if unarmoured portions of the ship, extending to the bow and stern, the 
h total length of which portions of the ship was to be 210 feet. 
: By forming a portion of the space above this deck in coal bunkers to hold eight 
. hundred tons of her coal, we can arrange that no perforation by shot or shell can 
. immerse the ship more than one foot beyond her fighting draught. We hope, by 


* Report on Designs of Ships of War, p.x. § 
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subdivisions and cellular sides, to prevent any appreciable increase-of immersion or 
decrease of stability ; but we should not be satisfied with the ship if we could not 
say, as we now can, that with any possible amount of damage to the unarmoured 
ends by shot or shell, the ship will continue to float in perfect safety before any 
damages are made good. 

After describing the advantages and disadvantages attending the 
modifications proposed by Captain Hood, then Director of Naval 
Ordnance, and accepted by them, they say :— 

It is possible that both cork and canvas will be used to some extent outside the 
battery or citadel, but the security of the ship will not be dependent upon them. 
This design possesses all the best features of the central citadel plan, and of the 
shot-proof under-water deck plan. It is unnecessary to say that there could be no 
question as to the sea-going qualities of such a ship, as she possesses all the elements 
of security against the effects of sea and wind in an unusually high degree, 

They also say that if the ship were to be made capable of entering 
Devonport and Bermuda Docks it would be necessary to reduce the 
breadth ‘so much as to deprive her of stability when the ends are 80 
perforated and injured as to add nothing to it.’ They particularly 
also refer to ‘ the great beam given to the ship. mainly for the purpose 
of obtaining stability after the perforation of the unarmoured parts.’ 

Mr. Goschen, then First Lord of the Admiralty, when proposing 
this ship for the approval of Parliament, said: ‘The ship is to be 
named the “ Inflexible;” the system is an extension of that adopted 
in the “ Warrior,” of having a central armoured citadel and under- 
water shot-proof decks. The requisite reserve of buoyancy in the 
event of the unprotected ends being penetrated to any extent: is 
secured by the central armoured citadel.’ Surely there can be no 
question whatever that the ‘Inflexible’ of 1873+ was designed and 
intended to preserve, through the reserve of buoyancy given in her 
central armoured citadel, the security of the ship in the event of the 
unprotected ends belng penetrated to any extent. So says Mr. 
Goschen, relying doubtless on the description and conditions of the 
ship which I have already quoted. It seems to me demonstrated 
that in 1873 the designers of the ‘ Inflexible’ intended to secure 
the requisite buoyancy to the ship by giving such a reserve in the 
armoured citadel as should be ample to meet ithe case of the 
unarmoured ends being destroyed to any extent. Captain Hood, 
then Director of Naval Ordnance, quotes the words used by the 
constructors, and which I have already given, as being most impor- 
tant. And not only did the constructors intend. to do so, but they 
believed they had done so, and put forth to the Admiralty and to the 
House of Commons their conviction that their design had accomplished 
all that they had intended. What then was my surprise at finding 
the Director of Naval Construction, in replying to Mr. Reed’s appre- 
hensions as to the stability of the ‘ Inflexible,’ repudiate in 1877 this 
view, and say that no heavily armoured ship ever was designed to 
comply with such a condition, and that it would be wrong to do it! 

My belief is strong that if the‘ Inflexible’ had been built strictly 
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in accordance with the calculations made in 1873, this requisite buoy- 
ancy, which the constructors have since that date been compelled to 
seek in contrivances and devices the merits of which we shall look 
into hereafter, would have been found in the armoured citadel where 
beyond all doubt it was intended to be. Of course, without access 
to the drawings and calculations made at the time and recently, it 
would be rash to speak positively on this subject ; but it appears from 
examining such papers as have been published, that even now no very 
great amount of extra buoyaney in the citadel part of the ship would 
render the ‘ Inflexible’ perfectly secure after the destruction of her 
unarmoured ends. Notwithstanding the denial I have quoted, and 
various other explanations to be found in the correspondence, it seems 
impossible to put any other construction on the words I have 
quoted describing the ship than that this requisite reserve of 
-buoyancy was intended to be found in the citadel, and that, from some 
cause or another, either an original miscalculation of weights, or an 
addition of indispensable weights to those provided for, absorbed 
the spare buoyancy, and led to the devices and contrivances, the effect 
of which is now under discussion. I am aware by experience that 
the tendency to add weights to ships in the course of construction is 
almost irresistible at the Admiralty, and though a certain margin of 
buoyancy beyond what is requisite for the weights intended to be 
carried is generally provided, it is, in consequence of this pressure, 
rarely sufficient. The ‘ Devastation,’ for instance, at her intended 
load-line, had in 1871, after her superstructure had been added, still 
218 tons ofsurplus buoyancy ; yet, when completed, not only had these 
218 tons been absorbed, but an addition to the weight of the ship had 
been made beyond that, of 367 tons, so that if the quantity of coals, 
1,600 tons, which that estimate provided for, had not been con- 
siderably reduced, she would not have floated near her intended water- 
line. The ‘Fury,’ originally designed to carry 1,600 tons of coal at 
a mean draught of 26 feet 14 inch, with a surplus buoyancy beyond the 
weight she was intended to carry of 168 tons, now, according to the 
Director of Naval Construction, has a draught of water of 27 feet, 
10} inches in excess of her design, owing to weights that have been 
put into her not allowed for at first.‘ Already we see the displace- 
ment of the ‘Inflexible’ has increased from 11,000 to 11,406 tons, 
an increase in the weight of the ship which will occasion some inches 
of extra immersion. These and other examples lead me to fear that 
the surplus buoyancy provided in the central citadel of the ‘In- 
flexible’ in 1873 may have been absorbed in the construction or 
improvement of the ship, as occurred in the ‘ Devastation’ and 
‘Fury,’ and may have led to reliance being placed to restore the 
balance thus lost on other contrivances. 
* See Report of the Committee on Designs of Ships of War. ‘ Unmasted Ships,’ 
pp. 10, 11,12. Laird’s Return, 1875, Navy List, 1878. 
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I cannot ‘avoid saying that if the Director of Naval Construc- 
tion is right in 1877, his statements in 1873, which I have already 
quoted, and which Mr. Goschen repeated in the House of Commons, 
were liable to mislead, and ought not to have been made. The same 
liability appears to exist in the conclusions the Director of Naval 
Construction has drawn from the experiments ‘made by us’ in pur- 
suance of the recommendations of the Committee on Designs of Ships 
of War. He states the conclusions he arrived at were these :— 

(a) Cork could be usefully employed for excluding water from the spaces 
actually packed with it, but not from spaces which it simply enclosed or surrounded. 

(5) Other materials could be employed for excluding water from spaces enclosed 
or surrounded by them, though they were perforated by projectiles.® 
The only experiment in this direction of which I can find any 
record was thus described at a meeting of the Institution of Naval 
Architects in 1874 by one of the naval constructors who witnessed it. 
* The cork was made up of small pieces packed in a tank. When fired 
at by a 64-pounder, the shot went right through, took the cork with it, 
and made a hole big enough for a boy to creep through. . . . Wedid 
not fire a shell into the cork; the shell was fired into canvas and 
other stuff that we put in. That was to some degree successful ; but 
the cork as tried with that experiment did not prove a success—the 
tank went down instantly. As we went out of harbour the cork went 
with us towards the Isle of Wight.’* As far as we know, therefore, the 
water was not excluded from a space packed with cork, but was 
largely admitted by the blow of a shot. The experiment which 
drove out the cork was certainly inconclusive, and by no means of 
the nature and extent advocated by the committee. At this meeting 
some indications were doubtfully and not very clearly given that 
cork, if used, would contribute some assistance to the ship in adding 
to her security. 

The ‘ Inflexible,’ in supposed conformity with the foregoing con- 
ditions, had been advanced in the spring of 1877 about ,°,ths towards 
her completion, estimated by the amount of labour expended on her, 
when some doubts arose in the mind of Mr. Reed whether the 
‘Inflexible’ now approaching completion was the ‘ Inflexible’ pro- 
mised by Mr. Goschen’s speech in 1873; more particularly with 
regard to a point hitherto considered to be absolutely a vital one, viz., 
that the perfect safety of the ship, both as to buoyancy and stability, 
was wholly independent of her unarmoured ends. The doubt would 
easily have been solved by producing the original profile and plans of 
the ‘ Inflexible,’ with its curves of stability calculated on those data, 
and comparing them with the profiles and plans of the ‘ Inflexible’ 
corrected up to date, and the curves of stability calculated on these 
revised data. Had this been done, the differences, if any, would have 
been shown at a glance, and the value to be attached to any such 


* Parliamentary Paper, ‘Inflexible,’ p. 9. 
* Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects, vcl, xv. py. 20, 21. 
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differences would have been clearly manifest. But no such facilities 
were afforded to Mr. Reed; nor apparently will these drawings and 
calculations be printed in the appendix to the committee’s report. 

In April 1877, after some discussion of these matters, Mr. Reed 
appears to have called the attention of the Director of Naval Con- 
struction to his views in a letter, followed by a sketch, showing the 
calculated stability belonging to the ship after admitting water 
into the unarmoured ends, with the cork intact, and the calculated 
stability due to the armoured citadel when the ends added nothing 
to its buoyancy. . 

Before going further, it will be well to give an elementary 
explanation of what is meant by the curve of stability. The 
stability of a ship means its power to resist any inclining force. 
It depends on the position of the centre of gravity of the whole mass. 
It is ascertained by calculating the relation of the centre of gravity, 
toa point called the metacentre. The higher this point is above 
the centre of gravity, the greater will be the ship’s stability, the 
more rapid will be her recovery to the upright position when the 
‘force that inclined her is removed. If the metacentre be very 
little above the centre of gravity, the stability will be small; and 
if these two points should coincide, there will be none, and an 
infinitesimally small force might upset the ship. To calculate the 
position of the centre of gravity of a ship is a long and intricate 
proceeding, and, until the ship is built and nearly completed, is only 
an approximation, though a very close one, to the truth. It is, how- 
ever, quite sufficient to enable the righting force of the ship, at all 
angles of inclination, to be very closely deduced from its position 
with reference to the centre of buoyancy and the metacentre. 
Without entering into mathematical details, I must ask the 
reader to take on trust the following particulars. In the investigation 
of the stability of ships, a certain line representing the length of a 
lever, through which the weight of the ship acts to bring her into 
the upright position after being inclined, is found and called G.Z. 
The power of the ship to resist an inclining force will be expressed 
by multiplying the length of G.Z. by the weight of the ship. The 
curve of stability is only a delineation to the eye of the varying 
amounts of this resisting and righting force at the several angles of 
inclination through which the ship passes. Of course, ceteris paribus, 
the longer this line G.Z., the greater is the righting force on the sta- 
bility of the ship. Inall ships G.Z. increases up toa certain angle of 
heel, then diminishes, and finally vanishes; this latter angle is called 
the range of stability. A ship may have a very large range of 
stability and yet a very small amount of resistance to an inclining 
force. The length of G.Z. in a given ship may be extremely small, 
though, owing to her form and distribution of weights, some length 
will still be found at very extreme angles of inclination. The con- 
verse of this is equally true. It has been necessary to the due 
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understanding of the controversy to give this slight description of 
the terms which are freely used in it. 

The very first step taken was to point out to the Director of 
Naval Construction that, according to calculations, the curve of stability 
! due to the ‘ Inflexible,’ with the cork intact and water admitted into 
the unarmoured ends, showed a range of stability of 23°, and the 
length of G.Z. to be only five inches, quantities manifestly insuffi- 
cient for the due security of the ship, as in that state the possible 
destruction of the ends had by no means reached its extreme limits, 
The Director of Naval Construction’s reply to this objection was, in 

the first place, that though Mr. Reed’s calculation of the approximate 
position of the centre of gravity was right, he might have told Mr, 
Reed, as the Italian constructors had done, that his approximate cal- 
culations were inexact. Passing over several personal insinuations 
and remarks which ‘are not in the least germane to the question, we 
find the Director of Naval Construction denying that the “Inflexible’ 
was designed to depend for her safety on the floating power of the 
armoured citadel, notwithstanding the many passages already quoted 
from the official paper relating to the design of the ship.” He goes on 
|| to state that the proposition laid down as to the ‘ Inflexible’ was 
4 ‘that when completely riddled under water and every single compart- 
' ment thrown open to the sea, the cork walls perforated, and coffer- 
I dams destroyed, she would still be safe’ and able to fight. I may 
f again remark that this is not what was said to the Admiralty 
when they ordered the ship. The Director of Naval Construction 
{| distinctly said that though cork and canvas might be employed to 
some extent outside the citadel, the security of the ship would not be 
dependent upon them; he now says that they did accept the use of 
cork &c., and did depend in some way for the security of the ship on 
these devices, and adds that the change from sixty to eighty ton guns 
has made us more dependent upon the unarmoured parts of the ship 
than we were when the ship was first designed. It can only be ob- 
served as to this, that it should not have done so, as, from the con- 
i ditions I have already quoted, the power of the ship to carry and 
fight guns of even one hundred tons weight was provided for, and 
evidently the buoyancy required for this purpose must be included 
i in the power to fight them. He then deals thus with Mr. Reed’s 
: calculations ; he gives the length of the righting lever G.Z. of the 
‘Inflexible’ in the condition he has described as *568 of a foot, or 
68 inches, and the range of stability as 30°. The displacement being 
taken as 11,500 tons gives a righting force of 6,532 tons. We havea 
right to object, as tending to mislead, to the heading of the table which 
follows : ‘ “‘ Inflexible,” unarmoured ends giving no stability.’ The cal- 
culation is made evidently with the cork still in place, and affording, 
therefore, both buoyancy and stability. And with regard to Mr. Reed’s 
assumption that the armoured defence of the ‘ Inflexible’ has been so 
7 Parliamentary Paper, ‘Inflexible,’ pp. 9, 10. 
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arranged that the stability will disappear when the cork chambers 
are practically destroyed, he states that no heavily armoured ship 
ever has been designed to comply with a condition of security under 
such circumstances, and that it would be wrong to attempt to do so.® 

Mr. Reed replied to the observations made by the Director of 
Naval Construction, showing the misleading nature of the curves of 
stability given by the department, and strongly insisted that the 
destruction of the cork chambers in action was possible and probable, 
and that in such a case there would be no stability and no curve to 
represent. ; 

After a careful study of some further unsatisfactory correspondence 
from the Admiralty, which it will be a positive relief to pass over with 
little notice, and only observing that the present Director of Naval 
Ordnance (not Captain Hood) says that he does not share for one 
moment Mr. Reed’s fears for the safety of the ‘ Inflexible’ in action 
from the effect of the artillery fire as expressed by him, I will 
conclude my remarks on this part of the subject by saying that 
although it might be highly advantageous to the establishment of 
the views I entertain on the subject if I did comment on these 
letters, I absolutely refuse to discuss the irrelevant and personal 
matters which are to be found in them, and from which it would 
have been so easy to abstain. 

Mr. Reed subsequently stated his case in the House of Com- 
mons, and the First Lord of the Admiralty replied to it. It was 
impossible that such distinctly contrary views, held by persons of 
such high authority as Mr. Reed and the Director of Naval Con- 
struction, on so momentous a subject could be passed over without 
investigation. Unfortunately, as I think, before the appointment of 
this committee the Admiralty in a board minute had decided in 
favour of their Director of Naval Construction most of the points 
in dispute, on which a scientific committee alone was qualified to 
pass a satisfactory judgment. This minute was not only published 
in a Parliamentary paper, but was communicated with other papers 
to the committee, and the questions they were directed to answer 
were precisely those on which the Admiralty had already given judg- 
ment. These questions did not, it appears to me, include one or two 
features of the case to which answers were urgently required. 

Before entering into the consideration of the appointment and 
report of the committee, I ought to make it clearly understood that 
though, to the best of my belief, it is impossible not to come to a 
conclusion that the ‘ Inflexible’ of 1877 did not comply with the con- 
ditions promised for her in 1873, and that her departure from the 
principles of that design involved consequences of the greatest magni- 
tude, it is also quite possible that the investigations of the com- 
mittee might, while acknowledging this fact, ascertain that the 
security required for the ship had been found in another way, and 

® Parliamentary Paper, p. 10. 
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that the contrivances and devices had recourse to, had really ended 
in the construction of a ship equally secure as the one promised us, 
where the reserve of buoyancy in the citadel was to be sufficient to 
render any possible destruction of her unarmoured ends of no import- 
ance. To this part of the subject I now ask the reader’s attention. 

The selection of the committee itself was unexceptionable. Its 
members were Admiral Sir James Hope, Dr. Woolley, Mr. Froude, 
and Mr. Rendal. * Each of them was endowed with peculiar gifts and 
acquirements which rendered him especially fit to conduct such an 
inquiry. I feel that I have no right to say more, for even to un- 
professional readers their names must be well known. So deservedly 
high indeed is their reputation for uprightness and scientific acquire- 
ments that I should have felt it almost incumbent on me to acquiesce 
in the sentence they pronounced, however contrary to my opinion, if 
only that judgment had been consistent with itself. It is no fault 
of mine that my convictions refuse to submit to reasoning which 
appears to me to be inconclusive. I am driven against my will to 
analyse and compare where my earnest wish was to concur and to 
accept; I cannot but feel that the addition of a competent and 
independent naval architect to this committee would have lightened 
their labours and added weight to their judgment on points relating to 
the designs of ships, weighty and momentous as I do consider that 
judgment to be, though unfortunately I cannot concur in it. 

On referring to the Report, page 1, it will be seen that the com- 
mittee were instructed to report their opinion on certain points put 
into the shape of questions. 

1. As to the possibility or probability of the occurrence of the 
contingencies contemplated by Mr. Reed as being likely to happen 
very early in an engagement, viz., the complete penetration and 
waterlogging of the unprotected ends of the ship, and the blowing 
out of the whole of the stores and cork by action of shell-fire. 

2. As to whether there would be any risk of the ship capsizing if 
she were placed under the conditions mentioned in the previous para- 
graph, supposing that the water ballast for which provision has been 
made were admitted into the double bottom of the armoured citadel; 
or whether she would retain a sufficient amount of stability to allow 
such temporary repairs to be executed as would enable her to reach 
a port. 

3. Whether, all points considered, the ship is, so far as can be 
ascertained from the design and calculations, a safe sea-yoing vessel, 
and whether, when the amount of damage to which her unprotected 
ends would be exposed in action is borne in mind, sufficient pro- 
vision has been made to insure, in all human probability, her safety 
under such conditions. 

The first. two questions, it will be observed, are mainly if not 
entirely directed to the safety of the ship under certain supposed 
conditions, and incidentally to the affirmation or negation of the 
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conclusions come to by the Admiralty in their board minute of the 
93rd of June, 1877. In fact, they are directed to the literal and verbal 
accuracy of Mr. Reed’s expression that the ship, under certain con- 
ditions of destruction, had no stability. If these two questions stood 
alone, we do not hesitate to say the investigation ordered would have 
been practically worthless ; no verbal inaccuraey of statement on the 
part of Mr. Reed, supposing such had been made, would have affected 
the vital question of the safety or danger of the ship in or after an 
action.? The real question at issue was whether the actual ‘ Inflexible ’ 
represented the principles of the design adopted by the Admiralty 
and sanctioned by Parliament, viz., that the security of the ship as 
regarded her buoyancy and stability would be independent of the 
destruction of her ends, or whether she was built in disregard of 
them. ‘This question, on which so much depends, was not put to the 
committee at all; and, without ascertaining how these facts really 
. stood, the committee were requested to answer a third question as to 
whether the actual * Inflexible’ was a safe ship, and sufficiently pro- 
vided with the necessary means to secure her under the conditions of 
an action as before described. 

The committee answer the first two questions very much in the 
sense of the Admiralty board minute of the 23rd of June, 1877.'° They 
too take the view that it is unlikely that the contingencies adverted 
to in the first question will occur very early in an engagement, and 
further that it is in a very high degree improbable at any time, ‘and 
only possible in the event of her (the ship) being attacked by such a 
preponderating force as to render her entering into any engagement 
in the highest degree imprudent.’ '!. To the second question they reply 
that under the extreme conditions assumed the ship, even without 
ballast, would yet have stability, and would therefore float upright. 
So far and no further we get the committee’s opinion as confirming 
the board minute. Let us examine the grounds on which it rests, and, 
toenable the value belonging to it to be understood, I will give the de- 
finition they have attached to terms of which they make frequent use. 

The complete penetration and waterlogging of the unprotected 
ends of the ship will be termed ‘riddling,’ and blowing out the whole 
of the stores and the cork by the action of the shell-fire will be called 
‘gutting.’!? I may add that the blowing out spoken of means the 
destruction of the cells or partitions in which the cork and stores 
spoken of are packed, driving through the ship’s sides and through 
the deck overhead such portions of them as are not scattered over the 
space between decks, and liable in consequence to be rolled about 

* For instance, Mr. Reed might say that in a given condition the ‘ Inflexible’ 
had no stability, and the committee might find that she had some stability, and this 
stability might have been so small that practically she might have been as dangerous 
as if she had had none. Verbally he would have Leen wrong, essentially he would 
have been right. 

’ Parliamentary Paper, pp. 19, 20. " Report, pp. 5, 6, 7. 
Vox. III.—No. 12. U 
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and lodged perhaps in positions unfavourable to the ship’s stability, 
This contingency, ‘1idijling’ and ‘ gutting,’ denied by the board 
minute, though admitted by the committee to be possible (in which 
they agree with Mr. Reed), is yet considered ‘an extreme assumption, 
higbly improbable’ and ‘ very unlikely to happen,’ ® at any rate early 
in action, and various reasons, speculative and others, are given for 
the committee’s belief. The uncertainty of naval fire at sea is well 
explained ; the various causes of error in the direction of naval artillery, 
the motion of the ship and of the guns, are all duly set forth in corro- 
boration of their opinion,'* and that this uncertainty exists no seaman 
would for a moment dispute. Yet there remains the fact that the 
‘riddling and gutting’ is possible, and if effected, as we shall see pre- 
sently, the ship is not secure, as when designed it was promised she 
should be. Speculations as to shot and shell not hitting, it should be 
observed, however probable, can be met by counter-speculations of the 
ravages which certain explosive shells would be sure to inflict, if they 
attained, as it is possible they might, the mark at which they are 
aimed. The committee assuming that this possible, though highly im- 
probable, ‘riddling and gutting’ has taken place, assure us that the 
ship would have stability, and therefore float upright in still water. 
Judging from Mr. Reed’s evidence, a printed copy of which has 
been seen, he is quite willing to concur in this decision ; for though 
he says that, in conformity with the calculations he originally made, 
the ‘ Inflexible ’ had, ‘ after the riddling and gutting,’ no stability or 
next to none, he now sets them entirely aside in favour of those given 
by the Admiralty calculators. He accordingly is at one with the 
«committee that in the case referred to the ship has stability. The 
question is how much ? and is that stability sufficient to make a ship 
secure in presence of an enemy and at sea? This point is in fact 
the substance of the third question put to the committee. 
Incidentally and in another part of their report the committee 
tell us that the length of G.Z., or the righting lever in the ‘riddled 
-and gutted condition of the “ Inflexible,”’ is -12 of a foot!" The 
Director of Naval Construction reports to the Admiralty (June 25, 
1877) that, after taking out the iron masts of the ‘ Inflexible’ and 
moving the chain cables from the armoured deck to the holds, the 
range of stability would be 17°,'* and, assuming both calculations to be 
correct, the ship’s stability in this state will have fallen from what it 
was in her intact and sea-going state, expressed by a righting lever 
G.Z. 3°28 feet long and a range of more than 74°, to that expressed 
by G.Z. +12 of a foot in length and a range of 17°. The question 
arises, is this enough? Let the committee answer. They first say " 
the ship would require to be handled with great caution; that it must 
clearly be understood that they would consider her in a very critical 
state if reduced to this condition in the presence of a still powerful 


13 Report, p. 5. 14 Report, pp. 5 and 6. 4 Report, p. 14. 
‘6 Parliamentary Paper, ‘ Inflexible,’ p. 11. ” Report, p. 7. 
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enemy; that the small residuum of stability she would possess would 
not avail to render an attack by ram or torpedo otherwise than fatal. 
Her guns would have to be worked with great caution. At present— 
that is, I presume with a G.Z. of 3°28 feet long—the inclining 
moment due to the running out of the guns is over 1,600 foot-tons, 
and becomes a serious danger as the ship approaches the ‘ riddled and 
gutted’ condition. If the ‘Inflexible’ in the supposed condition 
were going 7°24 knots, and turning a circle of 1,210 feet in diameter, 
‘she would upset;’'* but they intimate that she .could not. be 
driven at this speed in that condition. This, then, isthe amount of 
security attained by the ‘ Inflexible’ without water ballast, in a con- 
dition possible, though improbable. Surely it completely disposes of 
the promises made that the security of the ship would be entirely 
independent of her unarmoured ends. 
The committee, however, also say that the stability she would 
have (and which I have just described in their own words), though 
small, would be sufficient to enable her to encounter with safety 
waves of considerable magnitude, in consequence of the remarkable 
effects of free internal water in extinguishing rolling.'? Owing to this 
property, apparently discovered by them, the ship will aetually possess 
inall cases a righting power in excess of what the calculated curves 
assign to her, and this excess will only be obliterated by slow degrees 
as the wounds become greater and more numerous ;*° though, even 
when the ship has reached the ‘riddled and gutted’ condition, some 
portion of the action they have described will still remain. There 
seems to be some doubt in the committee’s mind as to how far such 
excesses beyond the righting forces indicated by the curves of stabi- 
lity can be measured and reckoned on,?! and taken in conjunction 
with skin resistance, bilge keels, and.other matters, they say that 
their joint effect cannot be determined otherwise than by experiment. 
I take no exception to the experiments on a model ‘tried with a 
view of ascertaining the extent to which the ‘ Inflexible’ would pro- 
bably roll under given circumstances, if her specific resistance - to 
rolling in that state had been ascertained. And although the in- 
stances (which have been witnessed by myself) of the rolling in a 
heavy sea of waterlogged ships have always shown slow but extremely 
deep rolling, the angles reached having been exceptionally large, and 
the pause at the extremity of the roll being unusually long, I am 
willing to believe that the behaviour of these ships was influenced by 
special circumstances; and that the experiments on the effect on 
rolling of the free water in the model of the ‘Inflexible’ were pro- 
perly conducted and may be relied on. Certainly the effect of this 
free internal water was large and. unexpected. The effect of water 
locked and prevented from moving from side to side by partitions-or 
cells was obvious enough, and had always been recognised. The 
* Report, p. 19% % Report, p. 7. % Report, p. 21 Report, p. 12. 
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committee, however, state that free internal water produced its magi. 
mum effect precisely when the stability was smallest and the ship 
‘riddled and gutted,’ and without ballast —certainly a very forty. 
nate discovery for the ‘ Inflexible.’ 

The addition of water ballast let into the bottom of the citadd 
ship, on which the board minute relied for the safety of the ‘ Inflexible’ 
in her ‘riddled and gutted’ condition, is not very acceptable to the 
committee. In one part of the report * we find that its admission 
increases the amount of stability, but does not materially increase the 
range ; that a large increase of the immersion of the armoured deck 
(due of course to water ballast) would render the resistance to rolling 
less vigorous; that the ship would be safer with a moderate than 
with a very large amount of water admitted as ballast. And in 
another place they say that small changes in depth (of the ship) will 
largely increase or diminish the power of extinguishing rolling pos 
sessed by free internal water; that when the ‘ Inflexible’ is simply 
‘ riddled and gutted,’ the middle deck being just awash, the power (of 
extinguishing rolling) is impaired by the introduction of water ballast, 
The use, therefore, of water ballast to augment the stability of the 
ship in her ‘riddled and gutted’ condition is one that requires ex- 
treme nicety in its application, ard can scarcely be recommended ina 
seaway when the extreme range of the curve of stability is but 17°. 
Nor in fact do the committee recommend its use; for if they have 
been rightly understood * they speak of the ‘ Inflexible,’ after ¢ riddling 
and gutting’ and with water ballast, as in a very critical position, 
with speed and power of turning so limited as to be unable to resist 
effective ramming or a well-directed torpedo, and with her guns only 
capable of being used with the greatest caution. 

It thus appears from the committee’s report, that, granting the 
possibility of the ‘ riddling and gutting,’ though highly improbable, 
there is great risk of the ship’s capsizing even with water ballast in 
the bottom, when such a condition has been reached; and this, I 
say, is an inevitable conclusion from their own words. I arrive 
at it although I have found in Mr. Reed’s printed evidence a very 
strong presumption that the residuum of stability of the ‘ Inflexible’ 
in her riddled and gutted condition, stated by the Director of Naval 
Construction to be 17°, is considerably over-estimated ; yet following 

the committee, who say, ‘ We desire to record our sense of the pains- 
taking accuracy and scientific skill with which all these calculations 
are made, and of the reliance which may be placed upon them, I 
acc:pt the larger range as established. Against all the risks the 
‘ Inflexible’ may run, from thesmall residuum of stability left, from 
the small range of that residuum, and all that it involves, the com- 
mittee can only put into the opposite scale the effect of free water 
in a ship in extinguishing rolling, and as a corollary to this, and 
partly as an explanation of it, the time, more or less, according to the 
22 Report, p. 12. % Report, p. 7. * Report, p. 7. 
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amount of the destruction of the ends, required for the water to 
establish its equilibrium throughout the interior of the ship. Those 
who have followed me thus far will see that these are the only cir- 
cumstances which alleviate the risk run by the ‘ Inflexible’ of upsetting 
when, as the committee call it, the ‘ extreme assumption ’ of ‘ riddling 
and gutting’ has been reached. 

The committee consider the most probable results of an action 
will be to place the ‘Inflexible’ in the conditions e or f, shown at 
page 11 of the paper ‘Inflexible’ presented to Parliament. It has 
not been found practicable to reproduce these diagrams. The figures 
at page 11 of the Parliamentary paper give curves of stability for 
the ship distinguished by letters of the alphabet, under certain con- 
ditions of equipment, draught of water, displacement, and destruction, 
with reference to which I cannot but consider one of the headings 
at page 10 as liable to mislead, for it describes the ‘ Inflexible’ as 
possessing a certain amount and range of stability, with her wnar- 
moured ends giving no stability ; this range and amount is precisely 
the same as that given on the other side of the page as belonging to 
the ship in her e condition, when the cork and stores are in place, 
and therefore when the ends are contributing to buoyancy and sta- 
bility. The words describing the e condition are ‘ Fully equipped, 
ends riddled.’ This and the condition /, headed ‘as in e, but coal 
between decks, 800 tons, removed,’ are those which the committee 
think the most probable conditions for the ‘ Inflexible’ to be found 
in after an action. In either of these conditions the amount and 
range of stability are small. In the case e the length of G.Z. is -568 
of a foot, in case f 534 of a foot; the maximum stability is reached 
at an inclination of 13°5° and 15-4’, and the range is 30° and 32°4° 
respectively. The committee consider the ship perfectly safe and 
seaworthy as regards her transverse stability; and this, though far 
less than the Committee of Designs considered necessary in 1871, I 
will accept as sufficient under the new lights thrown upon the theory 
of rolling by the experiments carried out by the committee. But I 
must observe that these conditions, e and /, are far away indeed from 
the extreme possibilities of destruction, and from that promised in the 
design, that the security of the ship should be independent of her un- 
armoured ends. It is my bounden duty to say that that condition has 
not been fulfilled, and I cannot but think that the committee should 
have done so likewise. For, though they had no direct instructions to 
report whether the conditions promised by the design had been ful- 
filled, nor any direct instructions to suggest such improvements as 
might occur to them, they have, while neglecting the first and by no 
means unimportant bearing of the inquiry, given us some most remark- 
able suggestions as to improvements in the type of the ‘ Inflexible.’ 
It is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that with the devices and 
contrivances adopted to compensate for the deficient buoyancy of the 
armoured citadel as designed and promised, the ‘ Inflexible’ is but a 
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very imperfect type of citadel ship, especially when we find not only 
that the committee consider the transverse stability of the ship to be 
so small that in her riddled and gutted condition (a highly improbable 
one as they consider), she could not, at the rate of 7°24 knots, turn ing 
given circle without upsetting—only limiting this alarming statement 
by declaring that she could not probably attain to even that speed—but 
that the serious risk of upsetting by the use of her guns leads them to 
recommend that alterations should be made in the travel of the slides, 
or in the distribution of the weights in the turrets, so as to bring the 
centre of gravity of the turrets and guns over the centre of revolution 
when the guns are at the middle of their range on the slides. 

In the course of his evidence before the committee, Mr. Reed 
stated that he had not calculated the position that the ‘ Inflexible’ 
would take up when her transverse stability had been destroyed, nor 
made sufficient investigation of the longitudinal stability she might 
possess, and he recommended this latter investigation to the com- 
mittee’s attention. No doubt influenced by these remarks, though 
not directed to do so, they did take up the subject of the ‘ Inflexible’s’ 
longitudinal stability, which they found to be so deficient that, if she 
were wounded in certain places and in certain ways, she could not 
steam even at a speed of seven knots without wholly submerging 
her free-board forward, and that, if wounded in a certain way but in 
less critical places, her speed must be limited to nine knots. It 
further seems ‘certain that the effect of sea-waves must be in some 
circumstances greatly to aggravate the disturbances of trim which 
have been described, and to limit still further the speed permissible.’ 
Some remedies against a state of things which wholly destroys the 
fighting power of the ship may be found, the committee think, by 
suitably formed outlets in the ship’s side, and by extending the cork 
chambers longitudinally to the extreme ends of the ship, and up- 
wards to the upper deck. The committee further ask for serious 
consideration to be given toa proposal to add considerably to the 
extreme width of the ‘ Inflexible’s’ type, and to give much greater 
fineness to the ends. They state as the result of experiments that ten 
feet thus added to the ‘ Inflexible’s’ width, fining the ends to keep 
the displacement unaltered, would rather diminish the resistance of 
the intact vessel to propulsion at full power, and by other trifling 
arrangements her transverse stability in the e and f conditions 
would be about doubled, and in the riddled and gutted condition 
would be more than it now is in the e and f conditions, They further 
add :— 

We therefore in conclusion desire to bring under the very serious consideration 
of their lordships the necessity, before proceeding with the construction of more 
vessels of the ‘Inflexible’ type, of thoroughly investigating whether, by more 
a their safety may not be largely increased without impairing their speed and 
eilmciency. 


These observations are only too conclusive. What value, after 
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reading them, can be attached to their opinion at page 8 of the report, 
that a just balance has been maintained in the design, so that out of 
a given set of conditions a good result has been obtained? It is re- 
markable, too, that one of these conditions, ‘the limited width of the 
« JInflexible,”’ they reject as unnecessary in their concluding pages. 
They appear to consider that as the armoured citadel may be 
pierced, and the unarmoured ends can be destroyed, these two ele- 
ments of danger somehow balance each other, and they endeavour 
to prove, by arguments which they in the last pages of their report 
demonstrate to be inconclusive, that it is not possible to obtain what 
the ‘ Inflexible’s’ design promised—a central citadel and under-water 
shot-proof decked ship, which should, when plated with thick armour, 
preserve a secure reserve of buoyancy and stability, deriving no 
assistance from its unarmoured ends, without sacrificing other matters 
of even greater moment. It isin dealing with this part of the subject 
that I conceive the assistance of an experienced naval architect ac- 
eustomed to design ironclad ships would have been of great value. 
I believe he could have shown the committee that they were going 
in the wrong direction in attempting to find what they wanted by 
adding length to the citadel and taking thickness from the armour, 
as if this were the only alternative which could be followed. They 
were probably led into this direction by the observations of the 
Director of Naval Construction, as given in the Parliamentary paper 
‘Inflexible,’ from which he seems to think that Mr. Reed’s sugges- 
tions could only be met in this way. Over this ground it is not 
necessary to follow the committee; the complete answer to their 
arguments will be found in their own recommendation to increase 
the beam of future Inflexibles. 

While I freely admit that no perfect ship of war was ever built, 
and that, by fixing the critic’s attention on one particular point to 
the exclusion of all others, any ship in the world may be discredited, 
no one can say that the facts pointed out by this committee are the 
result of captious criticism, or that they have shown any undue dis- 
position to construe doubtful points in a sense adverse to the design. 
Armed with the facts contained in this report, and undeterred by 
opinions or speculations in seeming opposition to these facts, the 
public, through Parliament, must insist on an exhaustive consideration 
of the committee’s suggestions before proceeding further with the 
‘Ajax’ and ‘ Agamemnon,’ or permitting the design of the new ‘ In- 
flexible’ to be gone on with. They must insist upon such remedies 
being applied to the ‘Inflexible’ herself as are possible under the 
circumstances, and they would do well to bring home to the con- 
vietion of the Admiralty that such investigations as the ‘ Inflexible’s’ 
committee have prosecuted must be undertaken by an independent 
tribunal before and not after the construction of new types of ships. 


Rosert SPENCER ROBINSON. 
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MRS. SIDDONS AS LADY MACBETH. 


From Contemporary Notes sy GEORGE JosePH BELL. 


WHEN any great work of art perishes from among us, we not only 
grieve, but we rebel against the decree of fate. The wars, the traffic, 
the mechanical arts of old, nay even the men and women, wither 
into an oblivion which is not painful but kindly. We sigh and smile 
and acquiesce—better so, for here .was nothing fitted to endure for 
ever. They had their time, as we have ours, and who would wish 
that the strife, the bustle, the men of to-day should last for ever? 
But the destruction of any beautiful thing, whether it be the work of 
art or nature, fills us, on the contrary, with sickening regret. The 
temple, statue, picture gone imply a loss of joy to uncounted gene 
rations. We suffer real pain when we think of lost tragedies by 
Sophocles, and our whole classical system of education is a protest 
that though kingdoms, peoples, tongues may die, their works of 
beauty shall endure. 

If this be our feeling as to the more durable works of art, what 
shall we say of those triumphs which by their very nature last no 
longer than the action which creates them—the triumphs of the 
orator, the singer, or the actor? There is an anodyne in the 
words ‘ must be so,’ ‘inevitable,’ and there is even some absurdity in 
longing for the impossible. This anodyne and our sense of humour 
temper the unhappiness we feel when, after hearing some great perfor- 
mance, we leave the theatre and think, ‘ Well, this great thing has been, 
and all that is now left of it is the feeble print upon my brain, the 
little thrill which memory will send along my nerves, mine and my 
neighbours’; as we live longer the print and thrill must grow feebler, 
and when we pass away the impress of the great artist will vanish 
from the world.’ The regret that a great art should in its nature be 
transitory explains the lively interest which many feel in reading 
anecdotes or descriptions of a great actor, and it is this feeling which 
prompts the publication of the following notes on Mrs. Siddons’ 
acting made by an eye-witness of ability and true artistic feeling. 

The public of to-day are perhaps hardly aware of the height to 
which the art of acting may rise. Yet those who have been familiar 
with the creations of Rachel and Salvini will not only credit the 
assertion that the genius of Mrs. Siddons in representing the charac- 
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ters of Murphy, Lillo, Southerne, and Otway, was greatly superior to 
that of the writers, but that, even when representing Shakespeare, 
she supplied much which enriched the conceptions of the poet. 
To-day we often speak of an actor as the mere interpreter of Shake- 
speare. We are apt to imagine that there is some one Hamlet 
or Lady Macbeth, a creature of Shakespeare’s brain, an eidolon which 
the actor must of necessity endeavour to represent, his success being 
measured by the approach which he makes to this unattainable ideal. 
Those, however, who have seen the acting of the last thirty years in 
Paris will know that this view of the actor’s province is far from true 
when he interprets even the best modern authors. They know that an 
actor, when he receives the manuscript, has to create his part in the 
sense of conceiving a complete human being who, under the given 
circumstances, employs the words which the author has supplied. 
They know that no critic could, by reading a play, evolve a portrait 
of the man whom an original actor will represent as the embodiment 
of some new part. They know that each new actor of real merit re- 
creates the persons of the older drama, sending traditions to the 
winds and producing a new person on the stage using the old words, 
but with marvellous differences of manner, voice, gesture and in- 
tention. They know that there is not merely one good way of repre- 
senting a great part, but as many ways as there are great actors. 
Each actor is bound so to fashion his conception that his own physical 
attributes and mental powers wiil lend themselves to its execution, 
and thus the great parts on the French stage have bound up with 
them a long series of portraits each representing the creation of a 
separate actor—all the creations good and to be judged of on their 
own merits, not by reference simply to the mind of the author. 

In small parts, and in the lower walks of the art, the English 
public will admit this truth readily. No one can suppose that the 
writer of Rip van Winkle conceived his man with the tones and 
gestures which we find so admirable in Mr. Jefferson; but the ma- 
jesty of Shakespeare’s name overawes us when we hear that a Mrs. 
Siddons created a part which Shakespeare wrote—when we are told that 
an actor’s first business is not to think how Shakespeare conceived his 
character as standing or looking, but how he, the actor, can make a 
real human being stand and look while speaking Shakespeare’s words. 
Yet the words of the part do not by themselves supply the actor with 
one-hundredth part of the actions he has to perform. Every single 
word has to be spoken with just intonation and emphasis, while not 
a single intonation or emphasis is indicated by the printed copy. 
The actor must find the expression of face, the attitude of body, the 
action of the limbs, the pauses, the hurries—the life, in fact. There 
is no logical process by which all these things can be evolved out of 
the mere words of a part. The actor must go direct to nature and 
his own heart for the tones and action by which he is to move his 
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audience ; these his author cannot give him, and in creating these, if 
he be a great actor, his art may be supremely great. 

The distinction between the mechanical arts and what are com- 
monly called the fine arts lies in the creation or invention required 
by the artist. as compared with the skill or dexterity which are alone 
required by the craftsman. The one copies or executes; the other 
creates, invents, or finds the treasure which he gives to the world. 
Arts are great or small as the thing created is noble or petty; the 
artist is true or false as he possesses more or less of this creative 
power, for the exercise of which he in all cases requires skill more or 
less mechanical, which technical skill is often called ‘art’ as if there 
were no other. This technical skill can be taught and must be learned 
by every artist. The poetic creative power can never be taught, 
though in a sense it is learned from every sight, sound, and feeling ; 
but this greater art is learned unconsciously, and few have the power 
to.learn the lesson. 

Judged by this canon, the art of the actor may claim high rank 
whenever its scope is the presentment of the highest human types. 
To truly great actors, the words they have to speak are but oppor- 
tunities of creating these types—opportunities in the sense that a 
beautiful model, a fine landscape, are opportunities to the painter. 
In these he finds his picture, in those the actor finds his person; 
but the dramatist does less for the actor than nature for the painter. 
It is the involuntary unconscious perception of this truth which 
makes men accord a generous recognition to artists such as Mrs, 
Siddons while treating, not without justice, the rank and file of the 
profession as mere skilled workmen. 

It is probable, nay certain,that in writing the words to be uttered 
by each character, a great author has vividly present to his mind an 
ideal man or woman speaking these with natural and effective tones 
and gestures—perhaps in Shakespeare’s case, though not in others, 
the best tones and gestures possible; perhaps, however, with tones 
and gestures so old-fashioned that they would not move us now ; what. 
is certain is that we have no means of discovering these; indeed, he 
could not himself have imparted them to a fellow-actor. Moreover, 
when writing the words of Macbeth, he cannot have had present to 
his:mind all the gestures and expressions of Lady Macbeth as she 
listened. Yet this by-play of the great actress was such that the 
audience, looking at her, forgot to listen to Macbeth. Corneille never 
thought of how Camille would listen to the account of the death of 
her, lover in Les Horaces, or, if he thought of it, his conception must 
have. been a mere sketch as compared with the long and marvellous 
seene which Rachel, playing the part, showed to the astonished 
audience. 

In truth, the spectators do not know the marvellous study which 
a great actor applies to every word of a speech. Some think that 
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the study consists in finding out what the author meant the hero to 
say or express by given words. Sometimes this demands study ; more 
often with great writers it is as plain as can be, requiring no study. 
When the meaning is understood, next comes the consideration of 
the feeling which the speech implies or requires in the speaker. The 
conception of this is far more difficult than the simple interpretation 
of the words, and will alter with each new actor; not differing toto 
celo, but differing in shade, colour, and intensity. Any one of us 
can understand the reasoning in ‘To be or not to be.’ Very few of 
us can form any vivid conception of the state of Hamlet’s mind, 
sentence by sentence, word by word, as he utters them. Of the few 
who can form any conception beyond a mere colourless, shadeless, 
pointless impression of gloom or bitterness, each one must of neces- 
sity form a distinct and new conception. In order that such a 
speech may sway a house, it must represent a series of emotions, each 
intense, natural, and noble—each succeeding the other in a natural 
sequence. After the speech has been understood and the feelings to 
which it corresponds conceived, comes a task of ineffable difficulty 
—that of finding tones, look, and action, which shall represent those 
feelings. The author gives an outline, which the actor must fill up 
with colour, light, and shade, so as to show a concrete fact; and no 
two actors can or ought to do this in one and the same way. Let 
any reader who doubts this—who thinks, for instance, that there is 
some one Hamlet, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, who could only speak the 
speech in one attitude, with one set of tones—open the book, and in 
the solitude of his chamber try first to find out the emotions which 
Shakespeare meant his Hamlet to feel, and then try to express those 
emotions in tones which would indicate them to others. If honest 
and clever, he will find out after half an hour’s study how little the 
author has done for the actor, how much the actor is called upon te 
do for the author. 

These views will find their illustration in the remarkable notes by 
Professor G. J. Bell on Mrs. Siddons’ acting, which are now; pub 
lished for the first time, having been kindly placed at the disposal of 
the writer by his surviving son, Mr. John Bell, of the Calcutta bar. 
Written apparently on the spot, and during the red-hot glow of ap- 
preciation, they bring the great actress before us in a way which no 
laboured criticism or description could do. They show how noble an 
art she practised, and might almost inspire some young and generous 
mind with the power once more to create heroic men and women on 
the stage. nia 

Professor G. J. Bell, brother of the great surgeon Sir Charles 
Bell, was Professor of Scottish Law in the University of Edinburgh, 
and author of Commentaries on the Law of Scotland, a standard 
work still in high repute. He was well known by his friends to bea 
man of fine taste and keen sensibility, as is indeed proved by these. 
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notes. They were made in 1809, or about that time, and are con- 
tained in three volumes, lettered ‘ Siddons,’ which of themselves 
prove the great interest taken in Mrs. Siddons’ acting. They contain 
acting editions of the plays in which she appeared, edited by Mrs. 
Inchbald. Professor Bell was himself in the habit of reading aloud, 
and, besides critical remarks, he has noted in many places the rise or 
fall of Mrs. Siddons’ voice, putting a mark / for a rise, and \ for a 
fall. The words on which the emphasis fell are underlined. The 
following is an introductory note on Macbeth :-— 


Of Lady Macbeth there is not a great deal in this play, but the wonderful 
genius of Mrs. Siddons makes it the whole. She makes it tell the whole story of 
the ambitious project, the disappointment, the remorse, the sickness and despair of 
guilty ambition, the attainment of whose object is no cure for the wounds of the 
spirit.‘ Macbeth in Kemble’s hand is only a cooperating part. I can conceive 
Garrick to have sunk Lady Macbeth as much as Mrs. Siddons does Macbeth, yet 
when you see Mrs. Siddons play this part you scarcely can believe that any acting 
could make her part subordinate. Her turbulent and inhuman strength of spirit 
does all. She turns Macbeth to her purpose, makes him her mere instrument, 
guides, directs, and inspires the whole plot. Like Macbeth’s evil genius she hurries 
him on in the mad career of ambition and cruelty from which his nature would 
have shrunk. The flagging of her spirit, the melancholy and dismal blank begin- 
ning to steal upon her, is one of the finest lessons of the drama. The moral is 
complete in the despair of Macbeth, the fond regret of both for that state of inno- 
cence from which their wild ambition has hurried them to their undoing. 


The writer of this note obviously, like Milton, considered a tragedy 
the moralest of poems, as indeed it is; but special attention may be 
paid to two points. First, Mrs. Siddons did not herself conceive 
Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth as turbulent and with inhuman strength; 
she represented her as a woman of this type because this conception 
suited her physical powers and appearance. But in her own memo- 
randa, published in her life by Campbell, she speaks thus of Lady 


Macbeth’s beauty :— 


According to my notion it is of that character which I believe is generally 
allowed to be most captivating to the other sex—fair, feminine, nay perhaps even 


fragile— 


Fair as the forms that, wove in fancy’s loom, 
Float in light visions round the poet’s head. 


Such a combination only, respectable in energy and strength of mind, and capti- 
vating in feminine loveliness, could have composed a charm of such potency as to 
fascinate the mind of a hero so dauntless, a character so amiable, so honourable as 


Macbeth. 


There is something to be said for Mrs, Siddons’ argument that an 
overbearing woman could never have guided Macbeth ; but this point 
is for the moment of secondary interest, compared with the light 
which her remark throws on the statement made above, that there is 
not one conception which alone the actor must form of a given part. 
Here we have a great actress forming two distinct conceptions: for 
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no one can believe that if Mrs. Siddons had been able to appear the 
fair and fragile beauty she conceived, she would have used a single 
gesture or one inflection similar to those employed when she was 
representing turbulent inhuman strength. 

The second point of interest in Professor Bell’s note is, that the 
melancholy and dismal blank beginning to steal on Lady Macbeth is 
more the creation of Siddons than of Shakespeare. There is nothing 
in the text to contradict it, but little to indicate it. This will become 
more apparent when we reach the detailed notes. 

A second notice in another copy of Macbeth appears as follows :— 












Mrs. Siddons is not before an audience. Her mind wrought up in high con- 
ception of her part, her eye never wandering, never for a moment idle, passion and 
sentiment continually betraying themselves. Her words are the accompaniments 
of her thoughts, scarcely necessary, you would imagine, to the expression, but highly 
raising it, and giving the full force of poetical effect. : 







What a tribute! Shakespeare’s words hardly necessary! And this 
was written by a man who idolised Shakespeare. 
Professor Bell elsewhere remarks :— 







A just observation that it is unhappy when the part of Lady Macbeth is in the 
hands of a Siddons, and Macbeth (with ?) an inferior actor. She then becomes not 
the affectionate aider of her husband’s ambition, but the fell monster who tempts 
him to transgress, making him the mere instrument of her wild and uncontrollable 








ambition. 





The notes on this play will now be given, only so much of each 
scene being quoted as is necessary to render the note intelligible. 
The text of Shakespeare is given as found in the edition annotated 


by Professor Bell. 









ACT I. 


Scene 5. Macbeth’s castle at Inverness. 







Enter Lavy Macsetu,° reading a letter. 






Lady. ‘They met me in the day of success: and I have learned by the per- 
fectest report, they have more in them than mortal knowledge. When I burned 
in desire to question them further, they made themselves air, into which they 
vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came missives from the 
king, who all-hailed me “Thane of Cawdor”; by which title, before, these weird 
sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming on of time,’ with “ Hail, king 
that shalt be!” This have I thought good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of 
greatness, that thou mightest not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of 
what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell.’ 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
What thou art promised:? yet do I fear thy nature ; 













® Mrs. Siddons. 
1 Exalted prophetic tone, as if the whole future were present to her soul, 


2 A slight tincture of contempt throughout. 
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It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way: thou wouldst be great: 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The iiness should attend it:? what thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily*‘; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou'd’st have, great Glamis, 
That which cries ‘ Thus thou must do, if thou have it’; 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my‘ spirits in thine ear ; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round 

Which fate 5 and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown’d withal. 


Enter SEyton. 


What is your tidings ? 

Mayten. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady, Thow'rt mad to say it : 6 
7Is not thy master with him? who, were’t so, 
Would have inform’d for preparation.7 

Seyton. So please you, it is true: our thane is coming : 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady. Give him tending ; 
Ile brings great news. [Evit Seyton. 

8 The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal,entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 9% Come, all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood ; 
Stop up the access and passage-to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pace between 
‘The effect and it! 10 Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances ° 
You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 


8 Here and in the night scenes it is — that he had imparted to her his amr 
bitious thoughts.and wishes. 

4 Starts into higher animation. 

5 The whole of this following scene a picture of this highest working of the soul. 
Kemble plays it not well, yet some things good. Much of the effect depends on the 
fire which she strikes into him, and which the player must make out. : 

6 Loud. ‘ 

7 Soft, as if correcting herself, and under the tone of reasoning concealing 
sentiments almost disclosed. 

8 After a long pause when the messenger has retired. Indicates her fell purpose 
settled and about to be accomplished. 

9 In a low voice—a whisper of horrid determination. 

10 Voice quite supernatural, as in a horrible dream, Chilled with horror by the 
slow hollow whisper of this wonderful creature. 
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And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry § Wold, hold !’10 









Enter MAcBETH. 


11 Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor ! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 

This ignorant present, and I feel now 

The future in the instant. 










Macbeth. My dearest love, - 
Duncan comes here to-night. 
Lady.!2 And when goes hence ? 
Macbeth. To-morrow, as he purposes. 
Lady. O, never ‘ - - - 





(ever) Shall sun that morrow see‘! 13 
14 Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; 14 bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower, 
15 But be the serpent under’t, He that’s coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch ; 
16 Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.16 

Macheth, We will speak further. 















Lady. Only look up clear ; 
17 To alter favour ever is to fear : 
Leave all the rest to me.17 : [ Eveunt. 





Does not the reader feel that in these close personal observations 
is to be found a far better conception of what the genius of Siddons 
could do than is given in the long lives by Campbell and Boaden ? 
Mrs. Siddons appears to have repeated the word ‘never’ before ¢ shall 
sun that morrow see.’ This appears not only from note 13, but from 
a manuscript insertion of a second ‘ never’ after the pause indicated 
above. The next notes are on the sixth scene, where Lady Macbeth 
addresses Duncan. 









11 Loud, triumphant and wild in her air. 
12 High purpose working in her mind. 
13 Oh never’. A long pause, turned from him, her eye steadfast. Strong dwelling 
emphasis on ‘ never,’ with deep downward inflection, ‘never shall sun that morrow 
see!’ Low, very slow sustained voice, her eye and her mind occupied steadfastly in 
the contemplation of her horrible purpose, pronunciation almost syllabic, mote 
unvaried. Her self-collected solemn energy, her fixed posture, her determined, eye 
and full deep voice of fixed resolve never should be forgot, cannot be conceived nor 
described. 

14 Observing the effect of what she has said on him, now first turning her eye 
upon his face. 

15 Very slow, severe and cruel expression, her gesture impressive. 

16 Voice changes to assurance and gratulation. 

17 Leading him out, cajoling him, her hand on his shoulder clapping him. This 
vulgar—gives a mean conception of Macbeth, unlike the high mental working 
by which he is turned to her ambitious purpose. 
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Lady. 18 All our service 
In every yoint twice done and then done double 
Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: for those of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 
We rest your hermits.18 


At her exit comes this note :— 


Bows gracefully to the king, when she gives him the pas in entering. Then 
graciously and sweetly to the nobles before she follows the king. 


On Macbeth’s speech, Scene 7, beginning 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly, 


there is the following :— 


Kemble speaks this, as if he had never seen his sister, like a speech to be 
recited. None of that hesitation and working of the mind which in Mrs. Siddons 
seems to inspire the words as the natural expression of the emotion. 


After the entrance of Lady Macbeth the notes continue :— 


Lady. Ue has almost supp’d: why have you left the’chamber ? 19 
Macbeth. Hath he ask’d for me ? 
Lady. Know you not he has? 
Macbeth. We will proceed no further in this business : 
20 He hath honour’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people,?0 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 
Lady. 21 Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dressed yourself? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ?21 From this time 
Such I account thy love.22 Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 
Macbeth, 23 Prithee, peace : 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none.?3 


18 Dignified and simple. Beautifully spoken; quite musical in her tones and in 
the pronuneiation, soothing and satisfying the ear. 

19 Eager whisper of anger and surprise. 

20 Here again Mrs. Siddons appears with all her inimitable expression of emotion. 
The sudden change from animated hope and surprise to disappointment, depression, 
contempt, and rekindling resentment, is beyond any powers but hers. 

21 Very cold, distant, and contemptuous. 

22 Determined air and voice. Then a tone of cold contemptuous reasoning, 

23 Kemble speaks this well. 











25 She has been at a distant part of the stage. 
entire change of manner, looks for some time in his face, then speaks, 

26 We fail’. Not surprise, strong downward inflection, bowing with her hands 
down, the palms upward. Then voice of strong assurance, ‘When Duncan, etc.’ 
This spoken near to him, and in a low earnest whisper of discovery she discloses 


low still, but with increasing confidence. 
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Lady. 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more than man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you.24 25T have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums 
And dashed the brains out, had I but so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

Macbeth. If we should fail? 

Lady. 26 We fail!‘ 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail.26 When Duncan is asleep— 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him—his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbec only :27 when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan’? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 

Macbeth. Bring forth men-children only ; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, - 
When we have marked with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber and used their very daggers, 
That they have done’t ? 

Lady. Who dares receive it other,28 
As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macbeth. I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 


24 Cold, still, and distant ; slow, with remarkable distinctness and great earnest- 


27 Pauses as if trying the effect on him. Then renews her plan more earnestly, 
Throughout this scene she feels her way, 
observes the wavering of his mind; suits her earnestness and whole manner to it. 
With contempt, affection, reason, the conviction of her well-concerted plan, the 
assurance of success which her wonderful tones inspire, she turns him to her purpose 


with an art in which the player shares largely in the poet’s praise. 
28 Pause. Look of great confidence, much dignity of mien. 

and imperial dignity. 

Vor. III.—No. 12. x 





24 What beast was it then 






She now comes close to him—an 


In ‘dares’ great 
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Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. [Eveunt. 


The next note refers to Macbeth’s dagger scene, and is very in- 
teresting, although referring more immediately to Kemble than to his 
sister. Professor Bell says :— 


There is much stage trick and very cold in this scene of Kemble—walks across 
the stage, his eyes on the ground, starts at the sight of the servant, whom he 
forgets for the purpose, renews his walk, throws up his face, sick, sighs, then a 
start theatric and then the dagger. Why can’t he learn from his sister ? 

Charles Bell thinks (and justly) that he should stand or sit musing, his eye 
fixed on vacancy, then a more piercing look to seem to see what still is in the 
mind’s eye only, characterised by the bewildered look which accompanies the want 
of a fixed object of vision ; yet the eye should not roll or start. N.B.: Mrs. Siddons 
in reading Hamlet showed how inimitably she could by a mere look, while sitting 
in a chair, paint to the spectators a horrible shadow in her mind. 


At the point where Macbeth says ‘ there’s no such thing,’ Professor 
Bell continues : —- 


Kemble here hides his eyes with his hand, then fearfully looks up, and peeping 
first over then under his hand, as if for an insect whose buzzing had disturbed him, 
he removes his hand, looks more abroad, and then recovers—very poor—the recovery 
should be by an effort of the mind. It is not the absence of a physical corporeal 
dagger, but the returning tone of a disordered fancy. A change in the look, the 
clearing of a bewildered imagination, a more steadfast and natural aspect, the hand 


drawn across the eyes or forehead, with something of a bitter smile. 


These remarks illustrate well what was said before as to the nature 
of an actor’s study. Professor Bell had reached the second stage, and 
knew well what the actor should feel. The third stage, how to show 
it, can only be acted, not described. With the entrance of Lady 
Macbeth the notes become detailed. 


Scene 2. 


Enter Lavy Macnetn. 


Lady.29 That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold ; 
What hath quenched them hath given me fire. Hark! Peace / 30 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, 

Which gives the stern’st good-night. He ts about it : 31 
The doors are open, and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores: I have drugg'd their possets, 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 
Macbeth. [Within.] | Who's there ? what, ho! 
Lady. 32 Alack, I am afraid they have awaked, 
And ’tis not done. The attempt and not the deed 


29 With a ghastly horrid smile, 
30 Hsh! hsh! Whisper. 
31 Breathes with difficulty, hearkens towards the door. Whisper horrible. 


32 The finest agony ; tossing of the arms, 





As if I 
terror. 
37 
to do; 
38 
comm 
steadf: 
mind. 
39 
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Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready ; 
He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t.33—My husband ! 







Enter MAcBEru. 










Macbeth. *%4I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise ? 
Lady. I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak ? 88 
Macbeth. When ? 34 
Lady. Now. 
Macbeth. As I descended ? 35 
Iady. Ay. 
Macbeth, Hark! 
Who lies i’ the second chamber ? 
Lady. Donalbain. 
Macbeth, This is a sorry sight. [Looking on his hands. 
Lady. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
Macbeth, *6There’s one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried ‘ Murder!’ 
That they did wake each other: I stood and heard them: 
But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 
Lady. There are two lodged together. 
Macbeth. One cried ‘ God bless us!’ and ‘ Amen’ the other ; 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands : 
Listening their fear, I could not say ‘ Amen,’ 
When they did say ‘God bless us !’ 
Lady. Consider it not so deeply. 
Macbeth. But wherefore could not I pronounce ‘ Amen’? 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘ Amen’ 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lady. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; 8o, tt will make us mad.36 
Macbeth, 7 Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no more!’ 
.... to all the house: 
‘Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 37 
Lady. Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy thane, 
38 You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand.38 
39 Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
































33 Agonised suspense, as if speechless with uncertainty whether discovered. 
34 Macbeth speaks all this like some horrid secret—a whisper in the dark. 
35 Very well spoken; horrid whisper. 

36 Mrs. Siddons here displays her wonderful power and knowledge of nature. 
As if her inhuman strength of spirit overcome by the contagion of his remorse and 
terror. Her arms about her neck and bosom, shuddering. 

37 Her horror changes to agony and alarm at his derangement, uncertain what 
to do; calling up the resources of her spirit. 

38 She comes near him, attempts to call back his wandering thoughts to ideas of 
common life. Strong emphasis on who. Speaks forcibly into his ear, looks at him 
steadfastly. ‘Why, worthy thane,’ &c.: fine remonstrance, tone fit to work on his 
mind. 

39 Now only at leisure to observe the daggers. 


x2 
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They must lie there: go carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 
Macbeth. I'll go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on’t again I dare not. 
Lady. Infirm of purpose ! 
40 Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures: ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil.49 If he do bleed,41 
Til gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 
For it must seem their guilt. [Lutt. Knocking within. 
Macbeth. Whence is that knocking ? 
How is’t with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here ? ha! they pluck out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 


Re-enter LADY MAcBETrH. 


Lady. 42 My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knocking within.] I hear a knocking 
At the south entry: retire we to our chamber: 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it, then! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. [Knocking within.] Mark, more knocking, 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us 
And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 

Macbeth, To know my deed, ’twere best not know myself. 

[Knocking within. 

Wake Duncan with this knocking! Oh would thou couldst!42 = [ Zveunt. 


The notes are resumed where Lady Macbeth enters as queen. 


4 


ACT III. j 
mur 
easil 


Enter Lapy MacnetH, as Queen, and Sryton. towe 


ScenE 2. The Palace. 


Lady. 41s Banquo gone from court ? 
Seyton. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 


40 Seizing the daggers very contemptuously. 

41 As stealing out she turns towards him stooping, and with the finger pointed 
to him with malignant energy says, ‘If he do bleed,’ &c. 

42 Contempt. Kemble plays well here; stands motionless ; his bloody hands near 
his face; his eye fixed; agony in his brow; quite rooted to the spot. She at first 
directs him with an assured and confident air. Then alarm steals on her, increasing 
to agony lest his reason be quite gone and discovery be inevitable. Strikes him on 
the shoulder, pulls him from his fixed posture, forces him away, he talking as he 


goes. 
43 Great dignity and solemnity of voice ; nothing of the joy of gratified ambition. 
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Lady. Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 

For a few words. 
Seyton. Madam, I will. (Lit. 
Lady. 44 Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content: 

’Tis safer to be that which we destroy 

Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy.44 


Enter Macnetu. 


45 How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making ; 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 

With them they think on? Things without all remedy 

Should be without regard: what's done is done.45 
Macbeth. We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it: 

She'll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly ; better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further. 
Lady. Come on; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks ; 

Be bright and jovial 46 among your guests to-night. 
Macbeth. ©, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 

Thou know’st that Banquo, and his Fleance, live. 
Lady. 47 But in them nature's copy’s not eterne. 


There are no further remarks on this scene. 

In Scene 4, where at the banquet Macbeth speaks to the 
murderers, the remark is written: ‘During all this a growing un- 
easiness in her ; at last she rises and speaks.’ Full notes are resumed 
towards the end of the scene as follows :— 


[The Ghost of Banquo enters, and sits in Macbeth’s place. 


Macbeth, Were had we now our country’s honour roof’d, 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance ! 


44 Very mournful. 

45 Still her accents very plaintive. This is one of the passages in which her 
intense love of her husband should animate every word. It should not be con- 
temptuous reproach, but deep sorrow and sympathy with his melancholy. 

46 Mournful ; a forced cheerfulness breaking through it. 

47 A flash of her former spirit and energy. 
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Ross, His absence, sir, 
Lays blame upon his promise. Please ’t your highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 
Macbeth. 48 The table's full. 
Lennox. Here is a place reserved, sir. 
Macbeth. Where? 
Lennox. Here, my good lord. What is’t that moves your highness ? 48 
Macbeth. Which of you have done this ? 
Lennox, What, my good lord ? 
Macbeth, Thou canst not say, I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 
Ross. Gentlemen, rise: his highness is not well. 
Lady. 4Sit, worthy friends :—my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep seat; 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 
He will again be well: if you much note bim, 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion ; 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man ? 50 
Macbeth. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 
Lady. 10, proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear: 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear,) would well become 
A woman’s story, at a winter's fire,51 
Authorised by her grandam. Shame itself! 
52 Why do you make such faces? When all's done, 
You look but on a stool.52 
Macbeth. Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! how say you? 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too. 
If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [ Ghost vanishes. 
Lady. What, quite unmann’d in folly ? 
Macbeth, IfI stand here, I saw him. 
Lady. Fie, for shame /58 


Re-enter Ghost. 


Macbeth, 4 Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 


48 Her secret uneasiness very fine. Suppressed, but agitating her whole frame. 

49 Descends. 

50 Comes up t6 him and catches his hand. Voice suppressed. 

51 Peevish and scornful. 

52 In his ear, as if to bring him back to objects of common life. Her anxiety 
makes you creep with apprehension : uncertain how to act. Her emotion keeps you 
breathless. 

58” Returns to her seat ; this whispered. 

54 Her Secret agony again agitates her. 
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Lady.55 ‘ Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of custom: ’tis no other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
Macbeth. 56 What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble: or be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I inhibit, then protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence ! 56 [ Ghost vanishes. 
Why, so: being gone, 













I am a man again. 
Lady. You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most admired disorder. 
Macbeth. Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch’d with fear. 
Ross. What sights, my lord ? 
Lady.5* TI pray you, speak not; he grows worse and worse ; 
Question enrages him. At once, good night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 













Lennox. Good night; and better health 
Attend his majesty ! 
Lady. A kind good night to all! 








[Exeunt all but Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 






Macbeth. Tt will have blood: they say blood will have blood : 
Stones have been known to move and trees to speak ; 
Augurs and understood relations have 
By maggot-pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood. What is the night ? 
Lady. *8 Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 
Macbeth. Wow say’st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding ? 
Lady. Did you send to him, sir ? 
Macbeth. I hear it by the way, but I will send: 
There's not a one of them but in his house 















55 Rises and speaks sweetly to the company. 
56 Macready plays this well. Even Kemble chid and scolded the ghost out! and 
rose in vehemence and courage as he went on. Macready began in the vehemence 
of despair, but, overcome by terror as he continued to gaze on the apparition, dropped 
his voice lower and lower till he became tremulous and inarticulate, and at last 
uttering a subdued cry of mortal agony and horror, he suddenly cast his mantle over 
his face, and sank back almost lifeless on his seat. 

57 Descends in great eagerness; voice almost choked with anxiety to prevent 
their questioning ; alarm, hurry, rapid and convulsive as if afraid he should tell 
of the murder of Duncan. 

58 Very sorrowful. Quite exhausted. 
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I keep a servant fee’d. I will to-morrow, 

And betimes I will, unto the weird sisters : 

More shall they speak, for now I am bent to know, 

By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 

All causes shall give way: I am in blood 

Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 
Lady.°9 You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
Macbeth. Come, we'll to sleep. My strange and self-abuse 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard use : 

We are yet but young in deed. [Zveunt. 


It is curious to see by these last two notes, as by the introductory 
remarks, that Mrs. Siddons conveyed by her demeanour the impression 
\.of being already almost broken down, and quite as much in need of 
sleep as Macbeth. This preparation for the sleeping scene is a very 
fine idea, and hardly seems to be suggested in the insignificant 
remarks given by Shakespeare to Lady Macbeth at the close of this 
scene. 

We now come to the fifth act. 


Gentlewoman. Lo you, here she comes! This is her very guise ; and, upon my 
life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand close. 


Enter Lavy MAcsetu, with a taper.69 


Physician. How came she by that light ? 

Gentlewoman. Why, it stood by her: she has light by her continually; ’tis 
her command. 

Physician. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gentlewoman. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Physician. What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her hands. 

Gentlewoman. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus washing her 
hands: I have known her continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady. Yet here’s a spot. 

Physician. Hark! she speaks, 

Lady. Out, damned spot! out, I say !—One:61 two: why, then ’tis time 
to do’t.62— Hell is murky !—Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard? What need 
we fear who knows it, when none can call our power to account ?—Yet who 
would have thought the old man to have had sq much blood in him ? 

Physician. Do you mark that ? 

Lady. The thane of Fife had a wife : 3 where is she now ?— What, will these 
hands ne'er ® be clean ?—No more o’ that, my lord, no more o’ that : & you mar all 
with this starting. 

Physician. Go to, go to; you have known what you should not. 

Gentlewoman. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of that: heaven 
knows what she has known. 


59 Feeble now, and as if preparing for her last sickness and final doom. 

60 I should like her to enter less suddenly. A slower and more interrupted step 
more natural. She advances rapidly to the table, sets down the light, and rubs 
her hand, making the action of lifting up water in one hand at intervals. 

61 Listening eagerly. 62 A strange unnatural whisper. 

63 Very melancholy tone. 64 Melancholy peevishness, 

65 Eager whisper. 
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Lady. Here's the smell of the blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will not 


sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh / 66 
Physician. What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged. 


This is the last of these notes by which we have been able to 
follow the great actress from the exalted prophetic tone of her entrance 
to the sigh of imbecility at the end. 

66 This not a sigh, A convulsive shudder—very horrible. A tone of imbe- 


cility audible in the sigh. 


FLEEMING JENKIN. 
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HOW THE TURKS RULE ARMENIA. 


Suppose an English Prime Minister were to persuade himself and a 
large section of the public that the security of our dominion in India 
required the sacrifice, once a year, of twenty innocent natives of both 
sexes, with every circumstance of cruelty and indignity which could 
add bitterness to death; and suppose a bill were introduced into 
Parliament for the purpose of giving practical effect to such conclu- 
sion. How many members of Parliament would be found to vote for 
it? Not one, I believe. The most loyal and submissive of the 
Minister’s followers would recoil from participation in the guilt of so 
great a crime, even though the alternative should be the probable loss 
of our Indian empire. He would say to himself that the alternative 
supposed, though possible or even probable, was by no means certain ; 
that the danger was perhaps, after all, not so great as had been sup- 
posed, and might perchance be altogether averted by the operation 
of events as yet unforeseen ; but that, in any case, he must decline to 
have a hand in the commission of a great crime, be the political gain 
accruing therefrom ever so important. 
Now what is the difference, in point of morality, between the 
policy which I have supposed and that which has found so many 
advocates in England during the last eighteen months? We have 
been told on high authority—and the doctrine has been energetically 
defended in high quarters—that we are bound for the sake of ‘ our own 
interests’ to ‘uphold’ a political system of which we know that one ° 
of the inevitable fruits is the periodical torture and slaughter of 
£10,000 or 20,000’ innocent human beings, to say nothing of other 
evils which are not periodical, but chronic. We are not simply to 
stand aloof and let matters take their course ; we are to ‘ uphold’ this 
periodical sacrifice to the Moloch of ‘ British interests, and must 
accordingly interfere actively ‘to prevent changes from occurring’ in 
Turkey which would put an end to the sacrifice, if we think that such 
changes would be ‘detrimental to ourselves.’! In point of morality 
there really is no difference at all between upholding a system which 
now and then massacres 20,000 persons, and committing the massacre 
ourselves. Yet so inconsistent is human nature that those who do 
not scruple to defend the one would shrink in horror from the other 


? See Sir Henry Elliot’s famous despatch, Blue Book No. 1, for 1877, p. 197. 
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How is this? One cause of the anomaly is probably a defective 
imagination. We are slow to realise our responsibility for crimes of 
which the scene is far away, and which are not directly the work of our 
own hands. Yet if we uphold the system which perpetrates them 
we are in truth as responsible as if the scene were London, and ours the 
hands that have been imbrued in innocent blood. Look, for instance, 
at the arguments in vogue against the annexation of Armenia, wholly 
or in part, by Russia. Such annexation, we are told, would endanger 
British interests. But that is a surmise only, and a surmise, more- 
over, resting on several improbable assumptions. It is an assumption 
that Russia has any designs on India at all. It is a surmise that 
Russia is likely to make a railway through the Euphrates valley. It 
is a surmise that the Porte would always have the will and power to 
keep open a route to India through the Euphrates valley for the 
passage of British troops. It isa surmise that Russia would not find 
her interest in cultivating friendly relations with England, provided 
England frankly substituted a policy of confidence for a policy of per- 
petual suspicion and abuse of Russia. And because it is barely pos- 
sible that one or more of these surmises may come true, just as it is 
barely possible that Germany is aiming at the annexation of Holland 
and the invasion of England, we are to oppose—-if need be by force of 
arms—the annexation of any part of Armenia to Russia. 

Have those who argue thus made any effort to realise what Turkish 
rule in Armenia means? Charity forbids me to believe it, for I do 
not think so ill of them as to suppose that they would deliberately 
advocate the indefinite perpetuation of wrongs the most intolerable 
and cruelties the most revolting, in order to avert some remote and 
perhaps imaginary danger to British interests. Let me endeavour, 
then, to give a succinct yet accurate picture of the actual condition 
of the Christians of Armenia, and then ask the people of England 
whether they are willing to bear the responsibility of upholding a 
system which has always produced, and must produce while it lasts, 
the state of things which I will now proceed to describe. My evi- 
dence shall be all official, not that there is any lack of other evidence. 
I know the country well myself, having spent some considerable time 
in it rather more than twenty years ago, and paid a visit of some 
length to it since; but I prefer to give the evidence of Her Majesty’s 
consuls because their natural bias is to palliate rather than exaggerate 
the misdeeds of the Mussulmans; so that, however black the picture 
may be, the reader may feel assured that it never goes beyond the 
facts, but is more likely to fall short of them. 

The Blue Book that I propose mainly to consider is that marked 
‘ Turkey, November 16, 1877.’ It treats of the state of the Christians 
in Turkey. The first despatch I call attention to is one from Mr. 
Consul Zohrab of Erzeroom, a gentleman who has spent the best part of 
his life in various parts of Turkey, and who speaks the language as a 
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native. Such a man would not be likely to take an exclusively 
English standard from which to judge her shortcomings. He has also 
at times proved himself a defender of the Ottoman Empire by his 
pen. About sixteen years ago he wrote strongly to a leading paper, 
accusing me of exaggerating the vices of the governing class in a 
hook I had lately brought out entitled The Hekim Bashy. In 
December of 1876 he thus writes from Erzeroom :— 


The demands of the Government press with crushing weight on all classes. 
Arrears of taxes (the validity of which no court of justice would admit), current 
taxes, taxes in advance, aid in money for the war, contributions in kind for the 
army, means of transport for munitions of war and provisions, are exacted from 
the Christian and from the Mussulman peasants with pitiless severity, and already 
thousands of families have been so reduced that they live only by public charity. 
Unscrupulous employés take advantage of the pressing needs of the Government 
to augment their own exactions, and as there is no possibility of checking such 
corruption, seeing that the officers who are supposed to watch over and protect the 
people (!) are the culprits, it is impossible to state what can be done, while Turkish 
officials have power, to put an end to this systematic spoliation of the people. 

In an interview with the pasha he frankly tells him that ‘the persons 
the villagers had to dread most were the officials and the lower grades 
of officers, who are the real oppressors and robbers.’ 

The same gentleman, in a despatch dated December 24, 1876, 
reports a large fire in the city of Van which occasioned the loss of 
from 800 to 1,000 buildings. We all know the rigorous measures 
taken by civilised people, on the occasion of a fire, against plunderers. 
In Turkey they know better than this—the Government officers share 
with the plunderers. Mr. Zohrab, writing on this occasion, says :— 

The Christians complain bitterly of the conduct of the Government officials and 

soldiers, whom they accuse of having directed their efforts, while the fire lasted, to 
breaking open, carrying off, and concealing property, instead of endeavouring to 
arrest the flames. 
In another despatch the consul calls on the Governor-General to 
ask what steps he intended to take for the protection of the Christians 
of Van. His Excellency reads a letter from Nazim Bey, who had just 
arrived in Van, reporting that the fire was accidental; that the 
soldiers were not at all implicated ; that there had been considerable 
pillaging, but the greater portion of the stolen property had been re- 
covered; that the Christians had evidently been the most active in 
pillaging, as the greater part of the lost property was found in their 
possession ; that the fire had destroyed about 500 shops and stores, 
about half belonging to the Mussulmans, who were as great sufferers 
as the Christians. 

The consul at once contradicted every detail of the report of 
Nazim Bey from information ‘received from disinterested persons who 
had personally taken evidence, and had visited the scene of the con- 
flagration ;’ and he remarked: ‘If Nazim Bey considered the duty laid 
on him so light that a mere glance was sufficient for him to come to 
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a decision, I feared his reports would be set aside as those of the com- 
missioners sent into Bulgaria by the Porte had been.’ This plunder- 
ing by the Turkish officials is no new thing; we read precisely the 
same reports in the Blue Book on the Damascus massacres, during 
which officers of the Sultan were seen by Europeans returning 
from the Christian quarter laden with plunder. Any one knowing the 
real character of the Turkish officer would not be surprised at any- 
thing of the kind. Usually the officer comes from the family of a 
small shopkeeper, or perhaps oftener he has been a valet or pipe- 
bearer to some great pasha. He is of a race decidedly lower in morale 
than that of the peasant, is often many months in arrears of pay, and 
has probably a wife and children dependent on him. 

On the 30th of January of this year, the same consul telegraphs to 
Sir H. Elliot: ‘Panic in Bitlis district, several murders, many 
villages devastated, others deserted by inhabitants from dread of 
Koords, who threaten the town. Inhabitants, Mussulman, Christian, 
watch armed in their barricaded houses.’ The state of Bitlis and the 
neighbourhood was simply one of anarchy as described by the consul. 
The Koords had plundered the villages around; the people had 
fled into Bitlis, which was in a state of great alarm. On all this 
being represented to the pasha, he replied that he could spare no 
troops; ‘the people ofeach town must create their own police force.’ 
Be it remembered that the Christians are not allowed to bear arms. 

On the 14th of March of this year, Mr. Zohrab sent the following 
telegrams to Mr. Jocelyn at Constantinople :— 


175 Redifs, on way to Erzeroom, stopped at Gelintpatch, Kehlabar, and Hosberik, 
in district of Bunis; have desecrated church, maltreated priest, beat Christians, 
outraged women—three violated by about sixty men, leftdying. Authorities refuse 
protection. Villages were deserted, Christians fearing massacre having fled. 
Military authorities here supine. Christians begin to suffer severely—dread opening 
their shops. Acts of oppression and cruelty occur daily. 


The Foreign Minister assures Mr. Jocelyn that no effort shall be 
spared to discover and punish the perpetrators with all rigour. The 
consul follows his telegram by a despatch in which he relates that the 
village in question was a mixed one. The head of the village was of 
course a Turk, and he quartered 125 men on the Christians, and 
forty-five were taken into Mussulman houses. 































A demand for food was at once made on the Christians, and was complied 
with. Money was then asked forand given. The troops then got hold of the priest 
of the village and maltreated him. Afterwards they began abusing and beating 
all the male Christians they could find, and, entering the women’s portion of the 
houses, commenced outraging the women and violating the girls, Three young 
women were so brutally treated by about sixty soldiers that they were reported 
dying when the letters, which I have seen, relating these atrocities, were sent to 
the authorities here. 


The same enormities were committed in the villages of Kielakhboor 
and Hosberik. These, be it remembered, were not Circassians nor 
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Bashi-Bazooks ; they were regular soldiers. The consul complains to 
the pasha that he should have considered the affair so light as to 
have sent only a single binbashi (major) to investigate it. 

The consul makes also a very pertinent remark. He says:— 


The Christians would bear with much hard treatment, under these exceptional 
circumstances, without complaining, were it not that cruel treatment and oppression 
originate not with the men, but with the officers. . . . Officers go to shops and 
take goods at their own prices; the least remonstrance on the part of the owners 
results in abuse and blows. . . . On the part of the Government nothing is done 
to check these abuses. . . . In the villages officers and soldiers act just as they 
please, and the accounts of injustice and cruelty daily brought to me are most 


revolting. 


Ihad intended to confine my quotations to the official blue books, 
but a correspondent of the Zimes in Armenia may be mentioned as 
abundantly confirming all that Mr. Zohrab writes as to the treatment 
of the Christians in this province. He speaks of large tracts of 
country where not alone one but every Christian village has been 
destroyed, and the people either murdered or driven off as refugees. 
He further states that the Russians, while in their adversary’s territory, 
were careful even not to tread down the corn, and did their utmost 
to protect all non-combatants. This correspondent was with the 
Turkish, not the Russian army, and, as he says, had left England 
with a strong feeling in favour of the Turks. One significant fact 
he mentions has not, I fancy, been fully understood by the public. 
He praises Mouktar Pasha for his determination to put down outrage 
and robbery, and mentions a case in which a Circassian shot a peasant 
who remonstrated against his lamb being taken. The Circassian was 
seized and condemned to death. A number of chiefs interceded for 
him, but he was hanged; and then about 1,200 Circassians deserted. 
The murdered peasant, belonging to a village close to Kars, was 
evidently a Mussulman. The correspondent in question, Captain 
Norman, has lately stated in a lecture on the campaign in Armenia 
that the murdered man was a Mussulman; no such execution would 
have been possible had he been a Christian. 

Further light may be thrown upon the condition of this important 
Asiatic province by referring to the despatches of Mr. Consul Taylor. 
It may justly be said that it is not fair to judge of the condition of a 
country during a state of warfare ; so we may inquire how the country 
was governed before the war, although the mode of carrying on 
hostilities is surely a valuable test of a nation’s civilisation. The 
first despatch of Mr. Consul Taylor is one relating to the condition of 
the Nestorian Christians of the Tyari mountains, situated in the 
Koordish range of heights forming the frontier between Turkey and 
Persia. These interesting people have been more than once decimated 
by Koordish or Turkish massacres. In 1875 two of their chiefs came 
asa deputation to England, and were sent to me to advise them. 
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1878. 


They told me they had come to throw themselves at the footstool of 
the great Queen of England to demand her protection against the 
cruelties of the Turkish officials and the Koords, and they gave me 
sundry details of outrage and cruelty, which are too common to be 
repeated; the last that one of them had seen was the yoking of some 
Christian women to a plough by a Turk. One of these chiefs had a 
sister who was called Victoria, after the Queen of England, as she had 
been rescued from a Turkish harem, into which she had been introduced 
on the occasion of the massacre of ten thousand thirty years ago, 
by the exertions of Her Majesty’s ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning 
(now Lord Stratford de Redcliffe). I need scarcely add that these 
poor mountaineers got nothing substantial for their pilgrimage. The 
Foreign Secretary would have nothing to say to them ; some religious 
people took them in hand, and they figured on the platforms of 
sundry missionary meetings, and that was all. One of them never 
lived to return to his native mountains. The smoke and fogs of 
London were too much for him, and he sank and died of phthisis. 

The chief aim of Consul Taylor’s despatch is to warn our Govern- 
ment of Russian intrigues—these intrigues consisting of an address 
by Mar Shamoon, the Nestorian Patriarch, to the Grand Duke 
Michael, Governor-General of the Caucasus, imploring his protection 
against the Kurds and Turks. Seeing that a deputation had come 
to England to ask for protection, I presume the Russian Consul also 
wrote to warn his Government against English intrigues. I have no 
reason to believe that the Governor-General of the Caucasus was any 
more favourable to the address than Lord Derby was to the deputation. 
Mr. Consul Taylor, however, very forcibly shows the jons et origo of 
these so-called ‘ foreign intrigues.’ He says :— 

Ihave not thought it necessary to trouble your lordship with a copy of en- 
closure No. 1 in my despatch to the embassy, as itis simply a long detailed account 
of the different species of maltreatment and oppression the Koords and Turks have 
inflicted upon the Nestorians for the last two years. But the substance of that 
enclosure is that, during that period, they have been plundered of several thousand 
head of sheep, cattle, and mules; several villages have been entirely pillaged ; 
six of their churches destroyed, eight men barbarously murdered, and no less than 
ten virgins and married women ravished and forcibly abducted from their homes 
by the Koords or Government police. 


These last being the protectors of the Christians ! 


No punishment has ever attended these acts; the Turkish sub-governors ot 
Inlamerk, Bashkalla, and Guever, where all these atrocities have taken place, 
paying no attention to the Christian complaints; on the contrary, rather, from 
their culpable apathy with respect to them, sympathising with and encouraging 
the marauders. 

Besides the Grand Duke Michael, our own Consul Taylor was appealed 
to by the patriarch, and, being a British consul, he was equal to the 
cruel farce of bidding the lambs to turn. to the wolves for redress, 
according to the well-known custom ef the Foreign Office, a custom 
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undeniably correct and judicious as long as one has to deal with a 
civilised government. Mr. Taylor, in his reply to Mar Shamoon 
(dated September 5, 1868), says :— 


I have now the honour to address you these lines to inform you I shall not be 
wanting in my endeavours to promote the welfare of your flock as long as its 
members, by their deportment to the State they are subject to, will enable me 
conveniently to represent their grievances, when well founded, to the Erzeroom 
Vali for redress (!), and suggest means for their proper and permanent relief. 


I need not add that no Vali, Caimakam, Mudir, or any such 
functionary has ever been known to interfere on behalf of Christians ; 
and when these are bidden to look to their own authorities for 
redress, it is not surprising if such advice appears to them a bitter 


mockery. 
Mr. Consul Taylor gives in a long despatch dated March 19, 


1869, a general view of the social and political condition of the 
consulate for Koordistan. He informs the Government that the 
province of Sileywan, although the richest of the grain-producing 
districts of Turkey, was suffering from the intolerable measures 
pursued by the Government in the collection of the tithes. Each 
village was obliged to accept the tithes on grains, fruits, and cotton 
at a money value based upon winter and spring prices, although the 
former amounted to 1l. 7s. 3d. a quarter, while the season’s wheat 
barely realised 90 piastres, or 16s., for the same measure. He 
mentions a village which had to borrow 30,000 piastres at 23 per 
cent. per month to make up the deficiency, the whole of the produce 
realising only 22,000 piastres; another, whose produce was 17,700 
piastres, had to pay 24,000 piastres, and while the year of his visit 
only produced 11,000 piastres the Government claimed 20,000. The 
consul adds these significant words :— 


Three years ago, with wheat at 250 piastres (2/. 5s. 5d.) per quarter, the whole 
amount of tithe realised from thisdistrict was 4 lacs (7,0007. Turkish). During the 
same period, however, of the 106 villages then existing, 76 only now remain; and 
in each oxe of the latter, five or six chifts, or small farms, are entirely deserted. 


I am reminded of a circumstance to be found in some consular 
reports, nearly twenty years old, of the district of Salonica, com- 
plaining of the illegal extortions of the Government employés. The 
plaintiffs were directed to furnish a list of these extortions, which 
soon appeared. The district was then forthwith assessed at that 
amount, being told, at the same time, that they had proved them- 
selves able to bear it. Under such circumstances large numbers of 
the fellahs emigrate, and while their lands run out of cultivation, 
nevertheless their quota of direct taxes is added to the already heavy 
obligations of those who remain, and thus taxation increases in inverse 
ratio to population. The measures resorted to by Government for 
collecting arrears are peculiarly Turkish. Consul Taylor reports as 


follows :— 
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Moolas, aged men, and council members were made to transport heavy loads on 
their backs, in a burning sun, from one place to another, for no other purpose than 
by such torture to accelerate payment, their steps being unnaturally quickened by 
frequent blows from the muskets of the brutal soldiery appointed to superintend 
their unaccustomed labour. Married Christian women, Protestants, were dragged 
by night, in the absence of their husbands, to the harems and stripped of their 
gold ornaments; while several of the aged male members of the same creed were 
so severely injured by the treatment they were subjected to, as to be confined to 
their beds for months. 











A certain Mustafa Pasha was so outrageously tyrannical that the 
Government sent two commissioners to inquire into his deeds, the 
only result of which was that the pasha was exonerated and his chief 
accuser thrown into prison for an alleged debt due to Government, 
although the acts of which the pasha was guilty were a subject of 
public scandal. 

The consul gives us much information concerning the Koords. 
He says :-— 














The Kochers and Koords are under very imperfect subjection, and it is only by 
satisfying all demands, however outrageous, that the Christian agriculturists can 
maintain their position. One unbearable custom, that of Kichlak, has done more 
than anything else to contribute to their present paucity and decay. That custom, 
originating some years ago in the weakness of the Government and growing power 
of the Koords, enabled the latter to exercise the extraordinary right of quartering 
themselves and flocks during winter in and about the Christian villages, entailing 
upon the inhabitants large expenses, not only for fodder for their animals, but also 
food and fuel for themselves during at least four months. 













In consequence of this intolerable custom 750 families had emi- 
grated during the last six years to Russia (here is an example of 
Russian intrigue), and in the same district the few remaining Chris- 
tian families have abandoned all culture but that of wheat, as other 
produce is easier eaten up by Koordish stock. But the consul adds. 
that the slightest complaint to Government on the part of the Chris- 
tians is followed by night attacks or open assaults in the day upon 
them. During the year preceding this report no less than ten had 
been killed and forty wounded, in consequence of a complaint to the 
authorities. In addition to the lawless mob of Koords there exists 
in these regions a society of holy men, called Sheiks, living in the 
Boolanik district of Moosh. They incessantly preach war against, 
infidels, representing any outrage as lawful or even meritorious, 
Last autumn (1868) they stormed and plundered 











the venerable church and convent, dating from the time of the Illuminator, of 
Surb Ohann, not ten miles from Moosh itself. In the mélée two of the higher 
ecclesiastics were severely wounded, all the church plate, ornaments, and em- 
broidered robes carried off; but [hear it, ye antiquarians] the most irreparable loss 
consisted in the complete destruction of the valuable MS. library by these mis- 
creants. For these and other cases alluded to no redress has been given, no punisk- 
ment awarded. 
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The consul adds that ‘ great crimes always unpunished, grievous 
oppressions unredressed, are perpetrated and merge into what the 
Koords and Sheiks consider, as warranted by custom, permissible.’ 
He tells us, too, that the tithes being sold to the highest bidder, 
and no one being allowed to cut or gather his crops until assessed, 
sometimes it is midwinter before they can be gathered. This mise- 
rable history is not unrelieved by an occasional grim pleasantry; 
thus we are informed that a common mode of extorting money is as 
follows :—A Koord extracts one of his own teeth, and then engages 
purposely in a quarrel with a Christian, during which blows are 
exchanged. The Koord then complains to his chief, who in every 
case, unless he is bribed by the Christian, inflicts a fine in money, 
which varies according to the reputed wealth of the Christian. The 
piece de conviction, the old tooth, is never impounded, and serves 
for several other charges, and is sometimes lent to a friend for a 
similar purpose. The custom is so common as to have originated a 
proverb: ‘A Koord carries his teeth in his pocket.’ In this district, 
the consul informs us that the principal sufferers, ‘ although sedentary 
agricultural Turks must be included in the category, are the Nes- 
torians, Armenians, and Jews.’ Within the last two years several 
have been murdered, others plundered of their property, forced to 
become Moslems, or emigrate for safety to Persia; while during the 
same period seven Christian churches have been destroyed, more than 
thirty “human beings killed, virgins and married women abducted, 
whole villages devastated and plundered without (in spite of repeated 
orders from Constantinople) the slightest notice on the part of the 
Vali and subordinate authorities. 

The consul describes the present condition of Achlat, a city I 
-once visited many years ago, a city of miserable hovels built upon 
the splendid ruins of the formerly magnificent Armenian city of Klat. 
On the occasion of my visit it was but a ruined heap of mounds and 
hovels, and it has not since improved. Mr. Taylor points out the 
advantages it presents for commanding the whole district and keeping 
the Koords in subjection. Of the present state of this once flourishing 


city the consul says :— 


Deserted villages, ruined churches, crumbling mosques, abandoned fields, meet 
the eye everywhere. The ruthless conduct of these ruffians (Koords), rendered 
bolder by the feebleness of the executive, has rendered what ought to be a paradise 
a desert. People who formerly possessed thirty to forty buffaloes, besides sheep 
and cows, at the same time working ten ploughs, are now begging their bread, and 
within the last two years the Christian villages, Medzk, Kosthyan, Tapa Vank, 
Jizroke, Khulleek, Jogkey, and Sivratore, have been utterly abandoned by the 
Armenians, owing to the depredations of the people mentioned above. 


Meantime these Koords pay scarcely anything to Government, but | 
receive hard coin for their cattle and sheep from dealers coming to 
purchase from Egypt and Damascus. Thus they have become ex- 
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tortionate usurers, obtaining 3 and 4 per cent. a month, with the ad- 
ditional obligation imposed on the creditor of keeping a cow for the 
lender during the winter months for every 1,000 piastres so lent, or 
paying 100 piastres. The consul during his trip arrives at Piran, 
which, when I visited it in 1849, was comparatively a flourishing 
community. He had much difficulty in obtaining milk for his tea. 
The very evening before his visit seven Koords had visited the village, 
broken into the house of the village priest, beaten him and his son 
nearly to death, and carried off the young bride of the latter. She 
was recovered ten days after, but in a most pitiable state. None of 
the villagers durst go to the rescue of this poor woman, although her 
cries resounded through the village. To such a state of abject sub- 
mission have these people been reduced. For generations past every 
being amongst them with the slightest courage, self-respect, or no- 
bility of mind has been murdered. Naturally the race has deterio- 
rated, being bred from the most abject of them; and this mean 
submissiveness has been a reproach against them from many English 
travellers, and from it the strange argument is deduced that they 
are best kept under Turkish government. 

A large proportion of these Koords are Russian subjects living on 
the other side of the Russian frontier; and there seems to be no 
doubt that they fear the Russian Government far more than the 
Turkish, yet on the whole prefer the Christian Government, and ‘are 
influenced by its intrigues.’ 

The Armenians are everywhere described as industrious and useful 
citizens. Mr. Taylor, speaking as an official of the Foreign Office, 
says :— 

Everywhere throughout these districts I found the Armenians bitter in their 
complaints against the Turkish Government, at the same time that they were un- 
reserved in their praises of Russia, openly ayowing their determination to emigrate. 
This bias is owing, as already stated, to the constant hostile teaching of their 
clergy; at the same time ample cause for discontent is afforded by the really 
wretched system of Turkish provincial administration, the unequal imposition of 
taxes, scandalous method of levying them and the tithes, persistent denial or 
miscarriage of justice. 


The Christians are betrayed rather than protected by the Christian 
members of the Mijlis; but as we have been told by other consuls 
that. these are brow-beaten, and obliged to place their signatures to 
any document that their Moslem masters offer, we can hardly blame 
them—though it is undeniable that the Turkish system breeds as 
corrupt a class of Christians as any tyrants could desire for their 
purposes. Under all these circumstances, it is somewhat amusing to 
hear the intrigues of Russia and the exhortations of priests spoken of 
- as the cause of the disaffection of the Christians; to use a homely 
expression, surely this is putting the cart before the horse. The words 
‘loyal’ and ‘ disloyal,’ too, as applied to these people, are surely as 
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absurd as can be imagined, ‘because,’ to quote the words of the consul, 
a witness of the daily life of these people, ‘ the Christians, in addition 
to deprivation of property, daily jeopardise their lives, and, what is 
more terrible, the honour of their females, in daily struggle for ex- 
istence—trials from which the Moslems are exempt.’ The consul 
bears witness to Turkish morals in the following words, while speaking 
of decrease of population :— 










Other reasons also, apart from those stated and the detestable vice common 
to eastern countries tending to demoralise a people and curtail increase, or rather 
in favour of decrease, are to be found in the facts that previously no private 
soldier was allowed to marry, and that in every town and village morals are so 
depraved that forced abortion and infanticide are daily crimes. 














In a further report on the condition of his consulate Mr. Taylor, 
in a despatch dated July 4, 1871, speaks of a certain holy man of 
Kurdistan, by name Sheikh Obeyd Ullah, whom the consul irreverently 
terms ‘a notorious criminal.’ He had murdered and plundered amongst 
the Christian villages in all directions. 












Notwithstanding repeated orders of the Porte for this man’s trial and punishment, 
consequent upon the repeated complaints of the Nestorians, the fanatical feelings 
of the Vali prevailing over his sense of justice and true policy induced him to give 
this criminal, who ought long ago to have been consigned to the bagnio for life, a 
public entry into the town, escorted by public troops and high functionaries. 
During his stay here the fanatical party, headed by the Vali, treated him more 
like an inspired being, a man sent from God, than anything else, and on his de- 
parture furnished him with such recommendations as induced Aali Pasha, i the 
face of his previous orders for Obeyd Ullah’s arrest and trial, to declare his innocence 
of all the atrocious crimes he or his people, through his instigation and preaching, 
most undoubtedly committed. 















Erzeroom is, as we all know, the capital city of Armenia, and the 
residence of a British consul. The most industrious and largest portion 
of the inhabitants are Armenians, who, treated like dogs by their 
Moslem fellow-citizens, are often accused of being ‘disloyal.’ Mr 
Consul Taylor gives an example of Moslem fanaticism which is in- 









structive. 

A certain Khachatoor Effendi was a wealthy Christian of Erzeroom 
of great public spirit. He purchased a part of the city that was 
covered with mean buildings, which he pulled down, and erected in 
their place two really magnificent spacious khans, rows of elegant 
shops, and a sumptuous bath. He also entirely repaired and restored 
a ruined mosque, to the horror of both Christians and Moslems. He 
also purchased the right to a spring of water; but before the comple- 
tion of the purchase he was engaged in a lawsuit with the mufti 
and certain fanatics of Erzeroom, who tried to prevent the purchase 
on the plea of its being ‘ wugguf, or mosque property. The wealthy 
Christian won his cause, as wealthy men invariably do in Turkey. 
On the very first night of the day on which the water circulated in 
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the new bath the new buildings were discovered to be on fire, and the 
whole were consumed. This was evidently the work of an incendiary ; 
and the buildings had cost 20,0001. During the conflagration not a 
finger was stirred in any endeavour to extinguish the flames, but 
several of the Moslems plundered. 

Khachatoor Effendi, who was a man of very determined character, 
sadly but resolutely commenced the work of rebuilding the quarter ; 
and while he was seated in a café a Moslem rode up and shot him 
dead, and not a finger was raised against the assassin. The consul 


adds :— 


All parties seem to agree that the chief promoter of this despicable gang, with- 
out whom, indeed, the members would soon be exposed to the punishment they 
merit, is, unfortunately for the administration of impartial justice in this vilayet, 
the Chief Justice or Mufetish-ool-Ihkam, originally a miserable Greek Christian 
from the islands. This silly renegade openly declares the assassin to have been a 
Moslem phantom saint in disguise, Khizr Elias, in revenge for the sacrilege done 
to a mosque by a Christian repairing it, and in like manner, to please the ready 
dupes around him, he affects incredulity of a witness unless he has certain marks 
on the palms of his hands, which he regards for that purpose before taking their 
evidence. 


The consul proceeds to say that his influence on the bench or in 
council is always directed to destroy a Christian’s case, however just, 
if against a Moslem; and in criminal cases against the latter the 
guilty usually escape. His avarice, however, exceeds even his fanatical 
partiality, so that a rich Christian has a good chance, when brought 
before him, of gaining his cause by means of a judicious present. 

It would be easy to prove, did space permit, that the European 
provinces of Turkey are in no better plight than that of Armenia. 
We have heard much of late, and from none more persistently than 
from Mr. Consul (now Sir William) Holmes, of Russian and Slav 
intrigues being the chief cause of trouble in European Turkey. But 
this apology for Turkish misrule admits of ample refutation out of 
Consul Holmes’s own despatches. In a despatch dated July 3, 1873, 
he characterises all the subordinate agents of the Government in 
Bosnia as ‘ venal, ignorant, fanatical, and untruthful.’ 

The same consul, writing to Lord Granville on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1871, complains that a Greek archimandrite of Mostar, who had 
been arrested in the previous year, was still in prison, and no decision 
had been come to concerning him. He adds that after all there is 
nothing unusual in the case; and the consul, who certainly during 
the late troubles has shown himself very favourable to the Turks, and has 
been officially thanked by them in consequence, thus concludes his 
despatch :— 
The unnecessary delay and neglect, to the prejudice often of innocent persons, 


the open bribery and corruption, the invariable and unjust favour shown to Mus- 
sulmans in all cases between Turks and Christians, which distinguish the Turkish 
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administration of what is called ‘justice’ throughout the empire, cannot fail to 
suggest the question—what would be the lot of foreigners in Turkey were the 
European powers to give up the Capitulations ? I am convinced that their position, 
in the provinces at all events, would be intolerable, and that they would quit the 
eountry to a man, while the outcry and feeling in Europe against Turkey would 
ultimately cause her ruin. The universal ignorance, corruption, and fanaticism of 
all classes preclude all hope of an efficient administration of justice for at least 
another generation. 


It certainly does seem strange that a gentleman who could thus 
describe the administration of a government, of which he is one of the 
most vehement supporters, should have thought it necessary to seek 
in the machinations of foreign intrigue the cause of the chronic dis- 
affection which prevails throughout the Christian provinces of the 
Ottoman Porte. Mr. Consul Holmes does not state the ground of his 
faintly hinted hope that ‘at least a generation’ would make the 
slightest change in the state of things which he has painted in such 
sombre colours. Turkish rule is not a political experiment of so 
novel a character that reasoning minds are justified, in the absence of 
all evidence, in building hopes on its possible amelioration. Turkish 
rule has a history embracing many ages and countries, and that history 
tells one invariable uniform tale. The state of things described by 
Consul Zohrab and others in Armenia, and by Consul Holmes and a 
legion of unimpeachable witnesses in the European provinces of Turkey, 
has ever prevailed in every country in which a Mussulman government 
has wielded independent sway. The student of history, therefore, 
must reject as idle dreams all hopes and theories which start from the 
hypothesis that the Turkish Government can ever reform itself. The 
iniquities of its administration are organic. They belong to the essence 
of Turkish rule, and can only be abolished by the abolition of that rule. 
For Armenia, for Bulgaria and Bosnia, and the other Christian pro- 
vinces of Turkey, the only hope is in their emancipation from the 
foul and cruel yoke of the Turk, for that yoke can never be other 
than foul and cruel. I have seen its working in times of war and in 
times of peace. My knowledge of Bulgaria, as of other provinces of 
Turkey, does not date from yesterday. I have travelled in Bulgaria 
when Turkey was in the enjoyment of profound peace, and there was 
no pretension of Russian intrigues, and I know that Consul Holmes’s 
description of Turkish rule in Bosnia would do very well, mutatis 
mutandis, for a description of Turkish rule in Bulgaria. Why should 
it be thought that Midhat’s Constitution gives better hope than the 
solemn pledges offered to Europe in the more august hatti-houma- 
youn of the Treaty of Paris? Mr. Consul Stuart states that the 
promises made in that famous international engagement on the part 
of the Porte ‘ are as dead a letter as if they had never been penned.’ 
And he gives forcibly the Moslem argument :— 


God, who gave us these countries, can, if He pleases, enable us to hold them. 
If we are to lose them, His will be done. But, happen what will, we must follow 
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the commandments of the Prophet. At the same time we must try, as long as we 
can, to keep up appearances with the Ghiaours, promise anything, and boldly affirm 
the execution of the promises. Deception is lawful with the Ghiaours. 


Mr. Wood, our Consul-General at Tunis, puts in a clear form the 
simple principles of Mohammedan government. He says :— 


It must always be borne in mind that the Koran is at the same time a religious 
and a political code. All Mussulmans admit it to be so, and it cannot be expected, 
therefore, that, since their religion is intimately connected with their national 
policy, they will not make use of the former to carry out the latter. Their policy 
may be briefly defined, namely, the maintenance of their faith in its purity by 
exclusiveness and isolation ; the emancipation of the countries which have fallen 
under Christian rule ; and the extermination of the infidel nations and races who, 
by refusing to pay tribute for the redemption of their blood, are pronounced by the 
Prophet to be in a state of open rebellion against the law, and consequently de- 
serving of death. Enlightened and tolerant Mohammedans will endeavour to 
palliate these precepts by quotations from the Koran and Hadis; but they are not 
the less the cherished creed, the conscientious belief, of upwards of 200,000,000 
Mohammedans. 


This is a warning to all Europe. The countries which have fallen 
under Christian rule, but which were once Moslem, comprise an 
enormous territory in Asia, the best part of which is now British 
territory, and flourishing European states, such as Hungary. Sup- 
posing for a moment that the dearest wish of the Philo-Turks was 
gratified, that the Ottoman arms were victorious in this war, and that 
the Russians were driven out of Turkish territory. They flatter them- 
selves doubtless that things would go on precisely as before, minus the 
‘intrigues’ of Russia. Turkey, the firm ally of England, would pre- 
serve the road to India clear by keeping herself weak, anarchical, and 
ready to be dictated to and to yield to pressure. On the contrary, 
feeling she had defeated a country which has always seemed to her 
eyes the most powerful in Europe, Turkey might be pardoned some 
elation. Would she then continue to submit to the ‘ Capitulations,’ to 
that international agreement which recognises the impossibility of 
Christians being treated with any degree of fairness before the law ? 
In all European countries it is a matter of course that aliens must, 
submit themselves to the laws of the country, so that even an English- 
man accused of murder in France would, after due inquiry before a 
magistrate, be given up to the French authorities, supposing he had 
crossed the Channel. But in Turkey the subject of any Christian 
State accused of any offence, even the murder of a Moslem, would at 
once be delivered up to his own authorities to be dealt with. And 
why? Because the judges of Turkey from time immemorial have 
always been recognised as corrupt and fanatical. According to a 
large party of Englishmen, these judges are good enough for native 
Christians, but it would be rank cruelty to allow them to judge even 
the criminal classes of Europe. Under the changed circumstances 
produced by Turkish victories, the Turks would not for a moment 
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submit to the humiliation of the ‘Capitulations.’ And what then ? 
Mr. Consul Holmes says that the position of Europeans, a very 
numerous population, would become intolerable, and that they would 
quit the country toa man. He is right. There would be an outery 
all over Europe ; we should as likely as not hear of an English consul 
being impaled ; certainly Englishmen would be rotting in horrible 
Turkish dungeons all over the country. Would Turkey submit to 
our holding Aden, a piece of genuine Moslem territory? If she found 
that fortress too hard a nut to crack, she certainly would no longer 
allow the Arabs to furnish the garrison with victuals. They have 
but a few years ago tried to cut off the supplies. Would the Turks 
patiently allow the Suez Canal to continue to be a high road for infidels 
through their dominions? If they durst not openly lay hands cn it, 
we may be sure they would block it up accidentally, for nothing would 
be easier. 

Our philo-Turks, most of whom are grossly ignorant of the country, 
seem not to be aware that Turkey is endurable to Europeans only as 
long as she can be bullied. The ambassadors of the Powers are in- 
cessantly bringing pressure to bear on the Government, which yields 
This was the secret of the enormous influence of 


only to menaces. 
He browbeat and bullied the pashas, and played 


the ‘ great Elchie.’ 


on their fears; he would be about the last man in the world to treat 


All this would be over if 


a Turkish minister as a civilised being. 
Englishmen would 


Turkey should come out of the war triumphant. 
find that they had been favoured merely because they were supposed 
to be the enemies of Russia; but after that country had been dis- 
posed of Englishmen would be classed with other Ghiaours, but 
worse, inasmuch as they hold in bondage some millions of true 
believers. The elation of the Turks would not be the only evil; 
there would be a general Moslem war-cry all over the world. In the 
Crimean days we flattered ourselves that we were propitiating our 
Moslem subjects by fighting for the Kaliph. A few months after the 
termination of the war Moslems were cutting the throats of English 
women and children. Russia is incessantly accused of ‘intriguing’ 
in the Christian provinces of Turkey; the charge now would be that 
Turkey was intriguing amongst the Moslems of India. These would 
be incessantly reminded that they were under the yoke of the 
Ghiaour, and they would naturally look to Turkey as their champion. 
How long under such circumstances could we keep the peace with 
this Asiatic people, which has been for hundreds of years the un- 
mitigated curse of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, and has cost us 
so much blood and treasure ? 

The tragedy now being acted in European Turkey is such as the 
world has not witnessed for ages. The Turks have swarmed over the 
country, ravaging their own territories, and indulging in hideous orgies 
that none but Central Asiatics are capable of. The Bulgarians, when 
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armed by the invaders, have here and there brutally revenged them 
selves, as might have been expected ; but the worst symptom to our- 
selves is that there exists amongst us a large body of decent Christians 
who, faintly deploring these deeds as far as they choose to believe 
them, nevertheless join in the Turkish war-cry and profess to believe 
Turkish lies, despite the contradictions of our officials on the spot. 

Happily, there is now little fear that the arms of Turkey will 
triumph in the present struggle. Nor is there much doubt that 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, at least, will be delivered from the 
bondage of Turkish administration. It is in Armenia chiefly that 
the English admirers of the Turk and his ways will strain every nerve 
to impose again on the neck of a long-suffering population the 
galling yoke which the sword of Russia has broken. The writer, how- 
ever, can hardly persuade himself that the most fanatical among the 
advocates of Ottoman rule would deliberately commit so great a 
crime if they knew what they were doing. They really do not know 
what Turkish rule means for the helpless populations who are subject 
to its tender mercies. The evidence recorded in the preceding pages 
—evidence which can hardly be gainsaid—may peradventure open 
the eyes of those who would commit their country to the hazard of 
one of the most calamitous and flagitious wars in history. 


Humrury SanpwIitu. 
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BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: 


Ir is now two hundred years since there died, in an obscure lodging 
at the Hague, Benedict de Spinoza, a philosopher appreciated in his 
own time oniy by a very few. His name was indeed widely known, 
but it was for the most part known only to be execrated. For some 
time after his death Spinozist was current among the theologians of 
Holland as a term of opprobrium. Spinoza’s thought, however, was 
of that vital kind which sooner or later cannot fail to make for itself 
a way into its due place. Some three-quarters of a century after his 
death came the great awakening of letters and philosophy in Ger- 
many, and the leaders of that movement, among whom the name of 
Lessing must be mentioned first, were not slow to perceive Spinoza’s 
importance. Ever since that time his influence has been a widening 
and increasing one: not that I stop to maintain this in the strictest 
sense which can be put upon the words, for I do not think a philo- 
sopher’s influence is properly measured by the number of persons who 
agree with his doctrines. Philosophical doctrines have been, and 
will doubtless continue to be, matter of controversy, but it is no 
matter of controversy that the life of a righteous man who gives up 
all else that he may seek the truth for its own sake is a sure and 
priceless possession for all the generations of men who come after 
him. 

Baruch de Spinoza was born at Amsterdam on the 24th of 
November, 1632. His parents were members of the Portuguese 
synagogue, a community established towards the end of the sixteenth 
century by Jewish exiles from Spain and Portugal, who had turned 
to the United Provinces as a safe asylum. For at this critical time 
Holland, it should be remembered to her eternal honour, was the 
most tolerant commonwealth in Europe. Spinoza was brought up 
in the course of Hebrew learning then usual, and at the age of fifteen 
was already distinguished for his knowledge of the Talmud. He was 
also familiar from his youth up, as his writings bear witness, with 
the masterpieces of the golden age of modern Jewish literature. 
From the tenth to the twelfth centuries there flourished at the 

1 In the course of this paper I shall have to refer several times to Dr. A. van der 
Linde’s Benedictus Spinoza: Bibliografie (The Hague, 1871), which gives a full 
account of the literature of the subject. 
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Mohammedan courts of Spain and Africa a series of Arab and Hebrew 
philosophers who held a position with regard to the societies in which 
they lived much like that of the Catholic schoolmen afterwards with 
regard to western Christendom. Like the schoolmen, they set them- 
selves to effect a fusion of the Aristotelian philosophy with the ac- 
cepted theology of their churches ; and the schoolmen were in fact 
acquainted with their work toa considerable extent, and referred to 
it quite openly, and in general with respect.? 

The Jewish schoolmen, if we may so call them, cannot be said to 
have founded any distinct philosophical doctrine; in philosophy 
they were hardly distinguishable, if at all, from their Mohammedan 
compeers. But they gave a distinct philosophical cast to Jewish 
theology, and thereby to Jewish education. Two names stand out 
foremost among them, Ibn-Ezra (1088-1166 a.p.) was a traveller, 
astronomer, grammarian, and poet, in addition to the learning in 
theology and philosophy which made his commentaries on the 
Scriptures classical. But the chief of all is Moses ben Maimon 
(1135-1205 a.p.), who became known in Europe as Maimonides, 
the father of modern Jewish theology. He was regarded with such 
veneration as to be compared to the great Lawgiver himself, so that 
it passed into a proverb, ‘From Moses until Moses there arose none 
like unto Moses.’* The Jewish peripatetic school was also represented in 
Provence, where, in the fourteenth century, Levi ben Gerson, the most 
daring of all the Jewish philosophers, and Moses of Narbonne were its 
most conspicuous members. This philosophical treatment of theology 
was on the whole generally accepted, but did not pass without 
controversy: in particular RK. Chasdai Creskas, of Barcelona (flor. 
1410 a.p.), whom Spinoza cites by name,‘ combated the peripatetics 
with great zeal and ability from an independent point of view. A 
mind like Spinoza’s could not well have found anything more apt 
to stir it to speculation and inquiry than the works of the men I 
have named. They handled their subjects with extreme ingenuity, 
and with a freedom and boldness of thought which were only verbally 
disguised by a sort of ostentatious reserve. Both Maimonides and 
Ibn-Ezra delighted to throw out hints of meanings which could not 


2 The names of Ibn-Roshd (Averroes) and Ibn-Siné (Avicenna) were familiar in 
Europe, and Dante groups them (Jn/f. iv. 143) with the leaders of classical science 
and philosophy. Ibn-Gebirol (Avicebron), a Jewish member of the school, broke 
with the Aristotelian tradition to take up Neo-Platonic ideas. His philosophical 
work was discredited and fell into oblivion among his own people ; but it became 
current in Europe in a Latin form, and was used by Giordano Bruno, through whom 
it may have thus come round to Spinoza. 

* In later times the proverb received an extended application in honour of Moses 
Mendelssohn, the grandfather of the musician, himself a philosopher and the restorer 
of Jewish culture in Germany. Maimonides’ reputation was not established without 
conflict. About 1235 his opinions were formally condemned by the synagogue of 
Montpellier. 

* ¢ Judeum quendam, Rab Ghasdai vocatum.’-——Ep. X XIX. ad fin. 
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or must not be expressly revealed. Maimonides, in the introduction 
to his principal work, entreats the reader who may perceive such 
meanings not to divulge them. Ibn-Ezra says in his commentaries : 
* Herein is a mystery; and whoso understandeth it, let him hold his 
peace.’®> The mysteries were, however, not so carefully concealed but 
that an open-eyed reader like Spinoza might easily find in them the 
principles of rational criticism which he afterwards developed in the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. 

At the same time Spinoza was far from neglecting secular learn- 
ing and even accomplishments. His master in Latin, after he had 
acquired the rudiments elsewhere, was Francis van den Ende, a 
physician of Amsterdam who had a high reputation as a teacher, 
and was also well versed in the natural sciences. It is highly pro- 
bable that he communicated this part of his knowledge also to 
Spinoza, who certainly had very sound instruction of that kind at 
some time; for it is remarkable (as Mr. G. H. Lewes has well 
pointed out) that Spinoza seldom or never makes mistakes in 
physics. The references and allusions in Spinoza’s writings show that 
he had a fair knowledge of Latin literature; of Greek he knew 
something, but not much. He wrote a Latin which, though not 
classical, was a very sufficient instrument for his purposes, and which 
he handled with perfect freedom. He seems to have been also 
familiar with Italian ; and Spanish and Portuguese must have been 
almost as native to him as Dutch. About this time the philo- 
sophy of Descartes was in the first flush of its renown, and, like most 
new and brilliant things, was vehemently suspected of heresy. 
Spinoza made himself thoroughly familiar with it, his companions in 
this study being Henry Oldenburg and Dr. Lewis Meyer, the most 
constant of his friends in after life. It is at least doubtful, however, 
whether he was at any time a Cartesian. When he published a short 
exposition of the system in 1663 (the only work he ever set his name 
to), it was with an express warning that it did not represent his own 
opinions. At the same time it is beyond question that Descartes 
exercised a powerful influence upon the form and direction of Spinoza’s 
speculations. Until of late years his part. in this matter has been 
unduly exalted, and that of the Jewish philosophers underrated, or 
rather forgotten; but it would be very possible to carry the reaction 
to excess. In Spinoza’s own time it is pretty certain that those 
who knew him only at second hand looked on him as a sort of 
erratic Cartesian. We know what Locke thought of the Cartesians 
as a body, and thus Locke’s entire neglect of Spinoza may be ex- 


* Ap. Spinoza, Tract. Theol. Pol. c. 8, § 9. The mystery seems innocent enough 
to a modern reader, 

* He expressly disclaims anything like critical competence in it (Tract. Theol. 
Pol. cap. 10, ad fin.). 
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plained. Those who followed Locke in England seem to have taken 
for granted, after his example (though in Berkeley we do find specific 
references to Spinoza), that Spinoza’s philosophy was not worth 
serious attention. ' 

To these graver studies Spinoza found time to add no small skill 
in drawing. He filled a book with sketches of distinguished persons 
of his acquaintance, as we are told by his biographer Colerus,’ who 
had the book in his possession. The same writer tells us that Spinoza’s 
master, Van den Ende, had a learned, witty, and accomplished 
daughter, who took part in teaching his pupils, and Spinoza among 
them. From a learner, the tale says, he became a lover, but was 
supplanted by a fellow-pupil named Kerkering, who wooed and won 
the lady, not unassisted by the material persuasion of a valuable 
pearl necklace. The story passed current until it was rudely called 
in question by the facts which Dr. van Vloten discovered and pub- 
lished in 1862. ‘True it is that Van den Ende had a daughter, but 
she was only eleven years old at the latest time when Spinoza can 
have been her father’s pupil. True it is that she married Theodore 
Kerkering, but not till several years after, in 1671. He was, like 
her father, a physician, and earned a considerable scientific reputa- 
tion by his work in medicine, chemistry, and anatomy. The match 
appears to have been a very natural and proper one, and the rivalry 
with Spinoza and the pearl necklace must be dismissed as inventions. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that the tale of Spinoza’s 
love for Clara van den Ende is wholly without foundation. Van den 
Ende probably continued to see something of his former pupil until, 
to his misfortune, he left Holland ;* and we know that Spinoza was 
from time to time at Amsterdam. Besides this, nothing forbids us 
to suppose that even from an earlier date there may have sprung up a 
half romantic, half childish affection between Spinoza and Klaartje. 
Beatrice was only nine years old, and Dante himself only ten, when 
the ‘ glorious lady of his soul’ first showed herself to his eyes, and the 
word came to him, Ecce deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur 
mihi. So that if any one is minded to cling to this one piece of 
romance in Spinoza’s life, I think he may do so by taking the story 
with some such qualification as here suggested.’ I must confess, 


7 The name is a Latinised form of Kohler. He was the minister of the German 
Lutheran congregation at the Hague. 

* Van den Ende migrated to France, where he involved himself in a political 
conspiracy, hoping that it might turn to the profit of his own country, and was. 
hanged at Paris in 1674. 

® Most recent writers, including Auerbach, to whom it must have given a pang 
to cast away the foundation of his charming novel, treat the whole story as a fable. 
Dr. van Vloten himself (Benedictus de Spinoza, 2nd ed., 1871, p. 21), and Dr. Hi. J. 
Betz, of the Hague (Levensschets van Baruch de Spinoza, 1876), take a line not 
unlike what I have given in the text. Dr. Rothschild (Spinoza: zur Rechtfertigung 
seiner Philosophie u. Zeit, Leipzig, 1877) boldly maintains Colerus’s account as: 
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however, that my own inclination is, on reflection, towards entire 
unbelief. The story as told by Colerus is not credible, and any 
credible story we may devise in its stead must be so different from 
that given by Colerus as to rest in truth on no evidence at all. 
Besides, the testimony of Colerus is here at its weakest ; he does not 
report this matter, as he does many others, as being within the actual 
knowledge of himself or his informants, but refers for confirmation 
to authorities which are all but worthless.’ 

So much we know of Spinoza for the first twenty-three years of 
his life. We may well believe that he had not long attained man’s 
estate before the freedom of his thought and discourse, and perhaps 
also laxity in ceremonial observances, began to excite attention 
among the elders of his people; but, whatever suspicions may have 
been conceived, and whatever informal warnings may have been given, 
no action was taken till 1656. A community which owed its exist- 
ence to flight from repeated persecutions might be expected by a 
hasty observer of human nature to practise toleration itself; but ex- 
perience is far from warranting such an inference. Witness the 
example of the settlers of New England, whose first use of their 
freedom from the yoke of episcopacy was to set up a new ecclesiastical 
tyranny after their own patterns of a kind not less oppressive and 
infinitely more vexatious. There is too much reason to fear that the 
Jewish exiles from Spain and Portugal had learned some of the evil 
lessons of the Inquisition.!' Apart from this, the synagogue of Am- 
sterdam had good reasons of secular policy for being scrupulous even 
to excess in its appearance to the outer world. Holland was indeed 
the land of toleration ; but toleration was not such as we are now-a- 
days accustomed to, and at this very time theological controversy ran 
high. The battle of Remonstrants and Contra-remonstrants was yet 
fresh in men’s minds ; and it behoved a society of men foreign in re- 
ligion, language, and manners, which had been at first received with 
suspicion, and which existed only on sufferance, to let nothing pass 
among them which could lay them open to a charge of promoting new 


historical, and dismisses the objection as to dates with the remark: ‘Es giebt 
friihreife Naturen.’ 

% Kortholt (De tribus Impostoribus Magnis, No. 82 in Van der Linde, cf. No. 287), 
and the article on Spinoza in Bayle’s Dictionary. Kortholt’s ‘three impostors’ are 
Hobbes, Lord Herbert of Cherbury,..and Spinoza. The book has nothing to do 
(beyond the studied similarity of title) with the famous, perhaps mythical, De 
tribus Impostoribus, which is a standing riddle of bibliography. Of this, however, 
a spurious French version circulated in MS. in the eighteenth century, under 
the name of L’Esprit—or, bound up with Lucas’s biography, La Vie et Il Esprit—- 
de M. Benoit de Spinoza. See Van der Linde, Nos. 99-102. 

" Dr. Griitz (Gesch. der Juden, x. 14) says: ‘ They had brought with them from 
Spain the fatal passion for maintaining the purity of the faith and exterminating 
heresy. The Rabbis of Amsterdam introduced the new practice of sitting in judg- 
ment on religious opinions and beliefs, setting themselves up as a kind of In- 


quisition.’ 
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heresies or being indifferent to the general interests of religion. 
Hence we can understand the extreme anxiety to avoid an open 
schism which marked the first proceedings in Spinoza’s case. ‘The 
elders would have preferred to retain Spinoza in apparent conformity, 
and offered him as the price of this a pension of 1,000 florins. This 
being declined, it was probably considered that the only safe course 
remaining, though not a desirable one in itself, was for the congrega- 
tion to renounce its freethinking member as completely as _ possible. 
Meanwhile some obscure fanatic, thinking himself no doubt a messen- 
ger of divine justice, outran the zeal of his masters. One evening an 
unknown assailant set upon Spinoza with a dagger ;!* but he was on 
his guard in time, and the blow pierced only his coat, which he kept 
afterwards asa memorial. This was a sufficient warning that Amster- 
dam was no safe place for him, and he left the city without waiting for 
the final decision of the congregation upon the charge of heresy against 
him. This was given on the 27th of July, 1656, to the following 


effect :— 


The chiefs of the council do, you to wit, that having long known the evil 
opinions and works of Baruch de Espinoza, they have endeavoured by divers ways 
and promises to withdraw him from his evil ways, and they are unable to find a 
remedy, but on the contrary have had every day more knowledge of the abominable 
heresies practised and taught by him, and of other enormities }* committed by him, 
and have of this many trustworthy witnesses, who have deposed and borne witness 
in the presence of the said Espinoza, and by whom he stood convicted; all which 
having been examined in the presence of the elders, it has been determined with 
their assent that the said Espinoza should be excommunicated and cut off from the 
nation of Israel; and now he is hereby excommunicated with the following 
anathema : 

With the judgment of the angels and of the saints we excommunicate, cut off, 
curse, and anathematise Baruch de Espinoza, with the consent of the elders and 
of all this holy congregation, in the presence of the holy books : by the 613 precepts 
which are written therein, with the anathema wherewith Joshua cursed Jericho, 
with the curse which Elisha laid upon the children, and with all the curses which 
are written in the law. Cursed be he by day and cursed be he by night. Cursed 
be he in sleeping and cursed be he in waking, cursed in going out and cursed in 
coming in. The Lord shall not pardon him, the wrath and fury of the Lord shall 
henceforth be kindled against this man, and shall lay upon him all the curses which 
are written in the book of the law. The Lord shall destroy his name under the 
sun, and cut him off for his undoing from all the tribes of Israel, with all the 
curses of the firmament which are written in the book of the law. But ye that 
cleave unto the Lord your God, live all of you this day. 

And we warn you, that none may speak with him by word of mouth nor by 
writing, nor show any favour-to him, nor be under one roof with him, nor come 
within four cubits of him, nor read any paper composed or written by him. 


12 The exact place and circumstances, which however are not matcrial, are vari- 


ously related. 
18 ©Ynormes obras que obrava.’ This I had supposed to be a piece of ‘common 


form’ with no definite meaning ; but I learn from a friend possessing special know- 
ledge that it probably refers to distinct breaches of the ceremonial law ; some such 
overt act, beyond mere speculative opinions, being required to justify the excom- 
munication. (Cf. Gratz, op. cit. 172, 175.) 
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Thus was Baruch de Spinoza cut off from his own people and 
from his father’s house. Not only was he an outcast from Israel and 
deprived of all fellowship of his nation and kindred—and the ties of 
kindred are with his people of exceeding strength and sanctity—but he 
hecame as it were a masterless man, a member of no recognised commu- 
nity, having none to stand by him or answer for him. Such a position 
might well seem a grave one in itself apart from the shock to his per- 
sonal feelings.’ Altogether the blow must have been such as it is at this 
time hard for us to understand. Spinoza, however, received the news 
of the excommunication with perfect equanimity. ‘This compels 
me, he said, ‘to nothing which I should not otherwise have done.’ 
Henceforth he disused his Hebrew name Baruch, and adopted the 
Latin form Benedict, which has the same meaning, and: by which he 
is generally known. He now had to depend on his own work for a 
livelihood. It was a Rabbinical precept that every one should learn a 
handicraft ; and in compliance with this Spinoza had learned the trade 
of making lenses for optical instruments, which was no doubt chosen 
as congenial to his philosophical and scientific studies. He became 
so skilful in this art that the lenses of his make were much sought 
after, and some which were left undisposed of at his death fetched a 
high price. By this means he earned an income sufficient for his 
limited wants, and also a reputation for a thorough knowledge of 
optics which appears to have spread more quickly than his fame as 
a philosopher. In this manner he was brought into correspondence 
with Huygens and Leibnitz. We find Leibnitz, for instance, writing 
to him in 1671 to ask his opinion on certain optical questions, and 
treating him as a person of recognised authority. Leibnitz’s behaviour 
to Spinoza some years later can only be called shabby. He professed 
great interest in Spinoza’s philosophy, and endeavoured to get a sight 
of the unpublished MS. of the Hthics, which Spinoza’s prudence did 
not allow him. On his return from a stay in Paris, Leibnitz visited 
Spinoza in person. In later years he joined the vulgar cry against 
him, and borrowed a fundamental idea from his philosophy—which he 
also marred in the borrowing—without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment. The letter now in question begins thus :— 

Among your other titles to fame (he says), I understand that you have excellent 


skill in optics. To you therefore I have chosen to send this attempt of mine for 
what it may be worth, as on this subject it would be difficult to find a better critic. 


The friends who were best acquainted with his work believed that 
if he had lived longer he would have made some important addition 
to the science.’® As it was, Spinoza’s ‘ excellent skill in optics’ was 


'4 It is said that the Jewish elders represented to the civil authorities of Amster- 
dam that Spinoza was a dangerous person, that the Reformed clergy supported 
their request, and that Spinoza was actually banished from Amsterdam for a time. 
But Colerus knows nothing of this, nor is it in itself probable. 

18 The only scientific work left by him was a small treatise on the rainbow. It 
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only indirectly useful for the advancement of knowledge by affording 
him the means of cultivating philosophy. On the death of his father, 
indeed, he became entitled to share with his two sisters an inheritance 
of some value. The sisters, imagining, as it is conjectured, that the 
excommunication had deprived him of civil rights, endeavoured to 
exclude him from his share. Spinoza was of opinion, as we know 
from his writings, that ina country where just laws prevail it is every 
citizen’s duty to resist injustice to himself for the sake of the 
common weal, lest peradventure evil men find profit in their evil 
doing. He now acted on this principle, and asserted his rights before 
the law with success. Having done this, however, he declined to 
profit by them, and when the division came to be effected he gave up 
everything to his sisters but one bed, which he kept as a visible symbol 
of the established justice of his claim. 

We know little of Spinoza’s movements with certainty till the 
end of 1660 or beginning of 1661, when we find him at Rhijnsburg, 
a village near the mouth of the Rhine not far from Leyden. Thence 
he paid frequent visits to the Hague, where he increased his acquaint- 
ance with men of learning and eminence. This society must have 
had growing attractions for him as time went on, for in 1664 he 
moved to Voorburg, which is almost a suburb of the Hague, and finally 
about 1670 to the Hague itself. The greater part of what we know 
of his doings in after years is derived from the selection of his letters 
which was made—with a far too sparing hand unfortunately—by the 
editors of his posthumous works. The series of letters begins in 
1661: the most important of Spinoza’s correspondents, and also the 
most interesting to Englishmen, is Henry Oldenburg. Oldenburg 
spent the best part of his time in this country, where he settled in 
1653. He was acquainted with Milton, and was the intimate friend of 
Robert Boyle; he shared Boyle’s scientific tastes, and was the first 
secretary to the Royal Society (1662), and editor of its Transactions. 
His friendship with Spinoza was already of long standing at the time 
now in question ; he had lately visited Spinoza at Rhijnsburg, and the 
letters are a sort of continuation of the philosophical conversation 
they had then held. The first of Spinoza’s answers to him contains a 
characteristic point : ‘ It is not my way,’ he says, ‘to expose the mis- 
takes of others.’ A thoroughly constructive habit of mind, an almost 
insuperable aversion to enter on criticism for criticism’s sake, runs 
through the whole of Spinoza’s philosophical work. 

In 1662 Oldenburg strongly advises Spinoza not to hesitate 
about publishing some work relating partly to theology, partly 
to philosophy, which means presumably the Tractatus Theologico- 


Politicus. 


was supposed to have been lost, but it was, in fact, published at the Hague in 1687 
(Van der Linde, Bibliografie, No. 36), and has recently been discovered and re- 
published in Van’ Vloten’s Supplement. 
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I would by all means advise you not to begrudge to men of letters the ripe 
fruits of your ingenuity and learning in philosophy and theology, but let them go 
forth into the world, notwithstanding any possible grumbling from petty theologians. 
Your commonwealth is most free [Oldenburg was writing from England]; and 
therein the philosopher should work most freely. . . . Come then, my friend, cast 
out all fear of stirring up the feebler folk of our time against you; we have 
sacrificed enough to their ignorance and trifling scruples; let us spread our. sails 
to the wind of true knowledge, and search out the secrets of nature more thoroughly 
than has yet been done. In Holland I should think it will be quite safe to print 
your treatise, and there is no reason to fear its giving the least offence, among men 
of learning at any rate. If such are your promoters and patrons—and such, I 
answer for it, you will find—why should you fear the detraction of the ignorant? 1° 















In the following year Oldenburg was again pressing Spinoza to 
finish and publish a little book on The Amendment of the Under- 


standing, of which we now have only a fragment, published among 
the Opera Posthuma. 








Surely, my excellent friend, I believe nothing can be published more pleasant 
or acceptable to men of true learning and discernment than a treatise such as yours. 
This is what a man of your wit and genius should regard, more than what pleases 
theologians, as their manner now is; they care less for truth than for their own 








advantage. 





And he conjures Spinoza by the bond of their friendship, by 
every duty of increasing and spreading abroad the truth, not to with- 
hold the publication, or, if he indeed has grave reasons for withholding 
it, at least to write and explain them.'’ Oldenburg was a sincere 
friend to Spinoza, and a person worthy of all respect ; but one cannot 
help observing that it is extremely easy for a man to be thus valiant 
in counsel when he does not risk anything on his own part. When 
Oldenburg in later years became better acquainted with Spinoza’s re- 
sults, he was himself not a little taken aback. Now, in spite of answers 
which were not encouraging, Oldenburg returned again and again to 
the charge; he would never desist till his request was satisfied ; 
meanwhile it would be the greatest possible favour if Spinoza would 
give him some summary of the contents of the treatise. All this 
while Spinoza and Boyle were holding a scientific correspondence on 
chemistry and pneumatics in the form of long messages contained in 
the letters between Spinoza and Oldenburg, though they seem to 
have exchanged nothing directly. There is no doubt that Boyle 
knew a good deal of Spinoza, and took much interest in his work. 
In 1665 Oldenburg writes: ‘ Mr. Boyle and I often talk of you and 
of your learning and philosophy.’ Boyle is also mentioned as joining 
in Oldenburg’s exhortations to Spinoza to persevere in philosophical 
research. We find allusions in Oldenburg’s letters of. this time to 
the miseries of the plague and of the war between England and 
Holland. A certain book about which Spinoza had asked has not 
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yet reached England ‘because the plague has almost put an end to 

all communication, besides which this fearful war brings a very Iliad 
of mischiefs (nonnisi malorum Iliada) in its train, and is like to leave 
but little civility in the world.’ He adds that though the meetings 
of the Royal Society are suspended, Boyle and others go on working 
in private. 

After 1665 there is an unexplained break of ten years in this 
correspondence which is but imperfectly supplied by letters between 
Spinoza and other persons. 

The most interesting of Spinoza’s other correspondents is Simon 
de Vries. He was a man younger than Spinoza, his pupil in philo- 
sophy, and of much promise. He died in his master’s lifetime, having 
shown his gratitude by material benefactions so far as he was allowed. 
Once he offered Spinoza a present of 2,000 florins ; this was declined. 
He was unmarried, and it was his intention to make a will leaving 
the bulk of his property to Spinoza. But Spinoza, knowing that 
Simon de Vries had a brother living, pressed on him the duty of 
thinking first of his own kindred ; so that De Vries finally made the 
brother his heir, and charged his estate with an annuity of 500 florins 
to Spinoza. After his death Spinoza would not entirely accept even 
this; when the annuity came to be paid in due course, he refused to 
take more than 300 florins, which he said was quite enough for him. 

The letters between Spinoza and his young friend belong to the 
year 1663, and throw light both on Spinoza’s manner of life 
and on the growth of his philosophical system. They show that 
the leading definitions and propositions of the first part of the 
Ethics were already sketched out in MS., and were in the hands of 
several of Spinoza’s friends, who had formed a kind of philosophical 
club at Amsterdam, and held regular meetings for the study and 
discussion of the work. De Vries was commissioned, it seems, to 
write to Spinoza for the explanation of such points as remained. 
obscure to the company. He says in the same letter :— 


At times I complain of my fate in being so far from you. Happy, most happy 
is the companion who dwells with you under the same roof, and who can at all 
times, dining, supping, or walking, hold discourse with you of the most excellent 


matters.!® 


Spinoza willingly gave the desired explanations, and replied thus 
to the complaint :— 


You need not envy my fellow-lodger. There is no one I like less, or with 
whom I have been more cautious; so that I must warn you and all our friends 
not to communicate my doctrines to him till he has come to riper years. He is 
still too childish and inconstant, and cares more for novelty than truth. Still I 
hope he will amend these youthful failings some years hence ; indeed, so far as 





18 Ep. XXVI. a. I use Auerbach’s notation for references to the lately discovered 
letters and parts of letters. 
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¥ can guess from his disposition, I am pretty sure of it; and so his general character 
moves me to be friendly with him,'® 


It is worth observing that these and other letters of the same 
time, such as the very important one to Dr. Meyer, in which the 
notions of space, time, and infinity are discussed, show that as early 
as 1663 Spinoza’s philosophy was fully formed as to its main features. 
This at once fixes the permissible limits of any speculation upon 
the growth of Spinoza’s ideas which may be founded on a com- 
parison of his earlier and later works. For instance, the avoidance of 
purely metaphysical discussion in the T'ractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
published in 1670, must be set down not to uncertainty or imma- 
turity of thought, but to deliberate reserve dictated by reasons of 
policy. 

At this time (1663) Spinoza published the Principles of Cartesian 
Philosophy. It has already been mentioned that in this book he was 
not speaking for himself, and he attached no value to it (as he 
informed Oldenburg), save as a means of attracting attention and 
patronage in certain places (alluding probably to the De Witts), such 
as might encourage him to publish something more substantial of his 
own. The book seems to have done its work in assuring the author’s 
reputation. In 1664 we find William van Blyenbergh, a worthy 
merchant of Dort and a man of good family, introducing himself to 
Spinoza by letter in these terms :— 


Dear Sir and unknown Friend—I have already several times carefully read 
over your treatise lately published with its appendix. It will be more proper for 
me to speak to others than to yourself of the instruction I found in it and the 
pleasure I derived from it. This much I cannot forbear saying, that the oftener 
I go over it with attention, the more I am pleased with it, and I constantly find 
something which I had not marked before. 


He proceeds to ask several metaphysical questions.”° Spinoza received 
his unknown correspondent with a warm welcome. 


Unknown Friend—From your letter I understand your exceeding love of truth, 
and how that only is the aim of all your desires; and since I direct my mind 
* upon naught else, this constrains me to determine, not only fully to grant your 
request, which is to answer to the best of my skill the questions which you 
row send or shall send hereafter, but to perform all else on my part which may 
avail for our better acquaintance and sincere friendship. For myself, there is 
among things out of my own control none I prize more than entering into the bond 
of friendship with men who are sincere lovers of truth. For I believe that nothing 
in the world, not being under our control, can be so securely taken for the object 
of our love as men of this temper; since ’tis no more possible to dissolve that love 
they have for one another (seeing it is founded on the love each of them hath for 
the knowledge of truth) than not to embrace the truth itself when once perceived. 


Blyenbergh sent to this a very long reply, from which Spinoza 


1 Ep. XXVII. a. These two letters are for the first time given in full in Van 
Vloten’s Supplement. 20 Ep. XXXL 
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discovered that their notions of philosophical inquiry did not agree 
so well as he had supposed. ‘So that,’ he says, ‘I fear we shall get 
little mutual instruction by our correspondence. For I perceive that 
no proof, however firm it may be as a proof, may have weight with 
you unless it agrees with the construction which you or certain other 
theologians may put upon the Scriptures.’ For my part, he continues 
in effect, I confess I find the Scriptures obscure, though I have studied 
them several years; and on the other hand, when I obtain sufficient 
proof of anything, I know not how to refuse assent to it. And he 
goes on to show that Blyenbergh has completely misunderstood his 
position. This, however, did not put an end to the correspondence, 
and sundry other letters passed. In one of these Van Blyenbergh 
throws in by way of postscript the sage question ‘whether we cannot 
avoid by the exercise of prudence that which otherwise would happen 
to us ;’ to which Spinoza could only say: ‘ As to the question added 
to the end of your letter, since we might put a hundred like it in an 
hour and never settle one of them, and you hardly press for an answer 
yourself, I shall not answer it.’ Soon after this they met, and had a 
friendly conversation. Blyenbergh attempted to renew the corre- 
spondence, but this time Spinoza distinctly declined it. 

We have also letters to various persons, chiefly on scientific 
topics, which approximately cover the next few years. Mr. Lewes 
has called attention to the interest shown by Spinoza in an experiment 
in alchemy, to which he was at the time disposed to give credit.”! 
And at the time there was nothing surprising or absurd in this; we 
have evidence, however, that some years later Spinoza had become 
more sceptical. For in 1675, when his friend Dr. Schaller had written 
to him from Paris, describing some similar process, Spinoza replied 
almost bluntly that he had no mind to repeat the experiment, and 
felt quite sure that no gold had been produced which was not there 
before.” 

In 1670 was published the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, of 
which I give the title from an early English translation (London, 
1689) :— 

A Treatise partly theological and partly political, containing some few discourses 
to prove that the Liberty of Philosophizing (that is, making use of Natural Reason) 
may be allowed without any prejudice to Piety, or to the Peace of any Common- 
wealth; and that the Loss of Public Peace and Religion itself must necessarily 
follow, when such a Liberty of Reasoning is taken away. 


The final thesis of the book is that ‘In a free Commonwealth it 
should be lawful for every man to think what he will and speak what 
he thinks.’ And little more than two centuries ago, in the freest 
country in Europe, this opinion was put forth without the name of 


21 Ep. XLV.; Lewes, Hist. Phil. ii. 180 (3rd ed.). 
22 Ep. LXV. b. (Van Vloten, Supp. p. 318.) 
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the author, and with the name of an imaginary printer at Hamburg, 
and had to be gradually led up to by an investigation of the principles 
of Scriptural interpretation and the true provinces of theology and 
philosophy. To modern eyes the introduction looks much bolder 
than*the conclusion. I forbear to say more of the contents and 
character of the work, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has already given an 
admirable account of it in his essay on ‘ Spinoza and the Bible.’. 

The opposition which Spinoza doubtless expected was not long 
in showing itself. Early in 1671 Spinoza writes to a friend not 


named :— 


When Professor N. N.?° lately saw me, he told me, among other things, he had 
heard that my Theologico-Political Treatise was translated into Dutch, and that a 
person whose name he did not know was on the point of printing the translation. 
I therefore earnestly entreat you to inquire diligently into this matter and stop 
the printing if it can be done. This request is not from me alone, but also from 
many of my friends and acquaintance, who would be sorry to see the book pro- 
hibited, as it certainly will be if it appears in Dutch.** 


The book was, in fact, formally condemned some time after; it 
does not appear exactly when, but it must have been before 1673, in 
which year no less than three editions appeared at Amsterdam with 
entirely false titles, purporting to be works on medicine or history. 
It is hardly needful to say that it was also put on the Roman Index, 


and in that catalogue it may still be seen in a very mixed company. 

In the same year a Doctor Lambert van Velthuysen sent to Spinoza 
through a common friend a long letter, which repeated in violent 
language all the current topics against the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politieus, and finally charged the writer with covertly teaching 
atheism. This fashion of controversy survives to our own day, and 
has been improved upon. We have invented the term materialist, 
which makes*a fine gradation possible. When we want to say in a 
short and decided form that we disagree with a man’s philosophical 
opinions, we call him a materialist. If we wish to add to this that 
the disagreement rests on theological grounds also, we call him an 
atheist. ; 

Spinoza, having a fancyfor the exact use of words, did not like 
these controversial amenities, and replied (though it was unwillingly 
that he replied at all) more sharply than was usual with him; he 
obviously thought the criticism almost too perverse to have been 
made in good faith. But here too we may note his even temper 
and peaceable disposition. The letter ends thus :— 


I do not think you will find anything in this which can be considered too harsh 
in manner towards my critic. But if anything does so appear to you, pray strike 
it out, or alter it if you think fit. Whoever he may be, I have no wish to exaspe- 
rate him and make enemies by my,work ; in fact, since this is a common result of 


% The name is deliberately suppressed by the editors of the Opera Posthuma. 
* Ep. XLVIL. 
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discussions like the. present, I could hardly prevail on myself to write this answer ; 
nor should I have prevailed on myself, unless I had promised you.* 


Nevertheless, Van Velthuysen and Spinoza were afterwards on 
friendly terms. One of the latest of Spinoza’s letters is addressed 
to Van Velthuysen, and relates to a project of publishing some 
notes and explanations to the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, in- 
cluding, it seems, this very correspondence, or something founded 
on it. The letter is a model of literary courtesy and good feeling, 
and as such is worth giving. 


I am surprised at our friend Neustadt having told you that I thought of replying 
to the various writings against my treatise which have been published, and intended 
to include your MS. in the number. Iam sure I never intended to refute any of 
my opponents, for none of them have seemed to me worth answering. All I 
remember to have said to Mr. Neustadt is that I purposed to publish some notes 
explaining the more difficult passages of the treatise, and to add to these your MS. 
and my answer, if I had your leave for so doing. This I desired him to ask of 
you, and added that in case you should be unwilling to grant it on the score of 
certain expressions in the answer being rather severe, you should be at full liberty 
to strike out or alter them. Meanwhile I have no cause of offence against Mr. N. ; 
but I thought it well to show you the real state of the case, so that, if I cannot 
obtain your leave, I might at any rate make it clear that I had no intention of 
publishing your MS. against your will. I believe, indeed, it may be done without 
any risk to your reputation, if your name is not affixed to it; but I will do nothing 
unless you grant me leave and licence to publish it. But I am free to confess you 
would do me a far greater favour if you would set down the arguments with which 
you think you can attack my treatise; and this I most heartily beseech you to do. 
There is no one whose arguments I should be more glad to consider; for I am 
aware that your only motive is affection for the truth, and I know the candour 
of your mind; in the name of which I again entreat you not to decline giving 
yourself this trouble. 


Van Velthuysen afterwards expanded his letter into one of the 
many answers to Spinoza’s treatise that were published in the next 
few years. In 1674 Spinoza mentions that he had seen an answer to 
the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, written by a professor at Utrecht, 
in a bookseller’s window, but on looking into it found it not worth 
reading, much less answering. ‘So there I left the book and its 
author. I smiled inwardly as I considered how the most ignorant of 
men are everywhere the boldest and the most ready to write books.’ 

In 1672 occurred the one striking incident of Spinoza’s life after 
his excommunication. The public misfortunes of that year, the 
French invasion of the Netherlands, the outbreak of popular discon- 
tent, and the massacre of the brothers De Witt by the infuriated mob 
of the Hague, belong to general history. Spinoza was a personal 
friend of John de Witt’s, had accepted a small pension from him, and 
may through his means have taken some part in politics. He was 
moved by this event, it is said, so much beyond his wont, that he 
could hardly be restrained from expressing his indignation in public 
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at the risk of his life. Shortly afterwards the Prince of Condé, being 
then in command of the French army, invited Spinoza to his head- 
quarters at Utrecht. His only motive appears to have been a genuine 
desire to make the philosopher’s acquaintance. The invitation was 
accepted, and Spinoza betook himself to Utrecht with a safe conduct. 
Condé, however, had in the meantime been called away, and Spinoza 
went home without seeing him, having turned a deaf ear to the 
suggestion of the French officers who entertained him that he might 
probably insure a pension from their king if he would dedicate some 
work to him. On Spinoza’s return to the Hague sinister rumours got 
abroad concerning his journey, and Spinoza’s landlord was for a time 
in fear that the mob would attack and storm the house for the purpose 
of seizing him as a spy. 
Spinoza, however, comforted his host with these words :— 


Fear nothing on my account, I can easily justify myself; there are people 
enough, and of chief men in the country too, who well know the motives of my 
journey. But, whatever come of it, so soon as the crowd make the least nvise at 
your door, I will go out and make straight for them, though they should serve me 
as they have done the unhappy De Witts. Iam a good Republican, and have 
never had any aim but the honour and welfare of the State. 


The danger passed off, but Spinoza’s conduct under it is none 
the less worthy of admiration; and the incident has its value in the 
light it throws on the general esteem in which he then stood. For 
the consciousness, not merely of an innocent purpose, but of a cha-” 
racter above the possibility of rational suspicion, was necessary to 
make Spinoza’s visit to the French head-quarters prudent or justifi- 
able; and the authorities of his own country would assuredly never 
have consented to it had they not felt absolute confidence that the 
public good would in no way suffer by it. 

In 1673 Spinoza received a courteous letter from Professor Fabri- 
tius, of Heidelberg, who was commanded by Charles Lewis, the 
Elector Palatine, to offer him the Chair of Philosophy at that Uni- 
versity. This letter contained the following sentence: ‘ You will 
have the largest freedom of speech in philosophy, which the prince is 
confident you will not misuse to disturb the established religion.’ It 
seems by no means unlikely that this condition was inserted merely 
as a matter of form. The Elector probably knew the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus; and if he seriously meant to impose restrictions, 
he would have laid down something much more definite. Spinoza, 
however, answered thus: 


Had it ever been my desire to occupy a chair in any faculty, I could have 
wished for no other than that which the Most Serene Elector Palatine offers me 
by your hands: and especially on account of that freedom in philosophy which 
the prince is pleased to grant, to say nothing of the desire I have long entertained 
to live under the rule of a prince whose wisdom is the admiration of all men. 
But since I have never been minded to give public lectures, I cannot persuade 
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myself to accept even this splendid opportunity, though I have given long con- 
sideration to it. For I reflect, in the first place, that I must give up philosophical 
research if I am to find time for teaching aclass. I reflect, moreover, that I cannot 
tell within what bounds I ought to confine that philosophical freedom you mention, 
in order to escape any charge of attempting to disturb the established religion. 
Religious dissensions arise not so much from the ardour of men’s zeal for religion 
itself, as from their various dispositions and love of contradiction, which leads 
them into a habit of decrying and condemning everything, however justly it be 
said. Of this I have already had experience in my private and solitary life; much 
more then should I have to fear it after mounting to this honourable condition. 
You see, therefore, that Iam not holding back in the hope of some better post, 
but for mere love of quietness, which I think I can in some measure secure if I 
abstain from lecturing in public. Wherefore I heartily beseech you to desire the 
Most Serene Elector that I may be allowed to consider further of this matter.?° 


In 1674 Spinoza had an amusing discussion with a person whose 
name is withheld on the existence of ghosts. In his first answer 
Spinoza gives an exquisite turn of politeness to his incredulity. He 
was delighted, he says, to get his friend’s letter and have news of 


him :— 


Some people might think it a bad omen that ghosts should be the occasion of 
your writing to me; but I find something much better in it when I consider that 
not only real things, but even trifles of the imagination, may thus do me good 


service. 


The correspondence continues, on Spinoza’s part, in a tone of 
gourteous banter. At last his friend attempts to overpower him with 
the authority of ancient philosophers. The reply to this last argu- 
ment has a distinct importance, as showing what were Spinoza’s 
notions about the philosophical systems of Greece :— 


The authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates has not much weight with me. 
I should have been surprised, indeed, if you had brought forward Epicurus, Demo- 
critus, Lucretius, or any of the supporters of the doctrine of atoms. It is no 
wonder that those who devised occult qualities, intentional species, substantial 
forms, and a thousand other fond things, should have imagined ghosts and appari- 
tions, and given ear to old wives to diminish the authority of Democritus, whose 
fame they so envied that they burnt all his books. If you choose to believe these, 
how can you deny the miracles of the Virgin and all the saints, recorded by so 
many renowned philosophers, historians, and theologians, of whom one hundred 
can be produced for one that has recorded a ghost ? °7 


It is obvious that Spinoza’s knowledge of Greek philosophy was 
slight and at second hand; but it is significant that his sympathy, 
so far as his knowledge went, was all with Democritus and the atomic 
school. The sort of metaphysic which in our own time is always 
clamouring against supposed encroachments by physical science would 


have found no favour in his eyes. 
In 1674 he wrote an important letter explaining the difference 


between his view and Descartes’ on free will. 


28 Ep. LIV. 27 Ep. LX. 
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I call a thing free if it exists and acts merely from the necessary laws of its 
own nature, but constrained if it is determined by something else to exist and act 
in a certain determinate way. Thus God exists necessarily, and yet freely, because 
he exists by the necessity of his own nature alone. So God freely understands 
himself and everything else, because it follows solely from the necessity of his own 
mature: that he must understand everything. You see then that I make freedom 
consist not in a free decision of the will, but in free necessity. . .. 

Imagine, if you can, that a stone, while its motion continues, is conscious, and 
knows that so far as it can it endeavours to persist in its motion. This stone, since 
it is conscious only of its own endeavour and deeply interested therein (minime 
indifferens), will believe that it is perfectly free and continues in motion for no other 
reason than that it so wills. Now such is this freedom of man’s will which every 
one boasts of possessing, and which consists only in this, that men are aware of their 
own desires and ignorant of the causes by. which those desires are determined. So 
an infant thinks his appetite for milk is free ; so a child in anger thinks his will is 
for revenge, in fear that it is for flight. Again, a drunkard thinks he speaks of his 
free will things which, when sober, he would fain not have spoken.** 


In 1675 the correspondence with Oldenburg is resumed.” By this 
time the Ethics were completely written, and Oldenburg exhorts him 
to publish the book, though not with such pressing earnestness as he 
used in former years. He wishes to have some copies sent over to 
England, and will undertake to dispose of them; yet he wishes their 
consignment to him not to be talked of. His temper had probably 
become less valiant since he read the 7'ractatus Theologico-Politicus. 

Spinoza writes, in answer to Oldenburg,*®® that he did go to 
Amsterdam to see about printing the Ethics. But the rumour had 
gone before him that he had in the press an utterly atheistic book ; 
and certain theologians had actually commenced proceedings against 
him. The Cartesians, who had by this time a respectable reputation 
to preserve, were only too glad to find a convenient and edifying oc- 
casion for disclaiming Spinoza, and joined eagerly in the cry against 
him. He determined accordingly to put off the publication; and 
the result was that the Ethics did not appear in his lifetime. The 
work had a certain private circulation, however, among Spinoza’s 
friends. In the same year, 1675, we have a series of letters raising 
sundry questions on the most abstruse points in the system. The 
objections here stated are by far the most acute of those which Spinoza 
had to encounter from his various correspondents, and it gave him no 
small trouble to answer them. He does not, indeed, give a complete 
answer, and all but admits that he cannot. The chief part in these 
letters is now assigned to Ehrenfried Walter von Tschirnhausen, a 
young German nobleman, who was intimate with both Leibnitz and 
Spinoza, and afterwards became a member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, and was distinguished in mathematics and physics, and most 

28 Ep. LXII. §§ 2-4. The latest editor of the Letters objects to Bruder’s division 
into paragraphs as pedantic: a principle which, if consistently carried out, would 
make it impossible to give a reference to any passage in most of the classics, to say 


nothing of the chapters and verses in the Bible. 
® Ep. XVII. et seq. % Ep. XIX. 
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chiefly by advances in optics. In the construction of lenses, in par- 
ticular, he arrived at brilliant results; and one may guess that this 
special study was the common ground on which his acquaintance with 
Spinoza was first formed.*! 

In 1676 Spinoza received an extraordinary letter dated from 
Florence, and written by one Albert Burgh, identified by Van 
Vloten’s plausible conjecture with the fellow-lodger whose facilities 
of intercourse with Spinoza Simon de Vries had envied, and of 
whose temper and capacities Spinoza had expressed the doubtful 
opinion already quoted. He now informed Spinoza that he had been 
received into the Church of Rome, and proceeded to denounce with all 
the zeal of a proselyte the profane philosophy he had abandoned. 
He tells Spinoza that all his learning is merely chimerical, and 
laments that he should suffer himself to be so deceived by the devil. 
He asks, with delightful simplicity :— 

How do you know that your philosophy is the best of all that are, or have been, 
or will be taught in the world? Have you examined al] the ancient and modern 


systems of philosophy which are taught here, in India, and all over the face of the 
earth? And even if you have, how do you know you have chosen the right one ? 


Spinoza framed the obvious retort in the easiest and most effective 
manner by repeating the convert’s own words :— 


How do you know that your teachers are the best of all those who teach, or 
have taught, or will teach other systems of religion? Have you examined all the 
ancient and modern systems of religion which are taught here, in India, and all 
over the face of the earth? And evenif you have, how do you know you have 
chosen the right one ? 


Burgh’s letter runs to a great length, and is a curious specimen of 
unrefined theological amenity. I can give only a condensed extract 
as a specimen :— 


Do not flatter yourself (he cries) with the reflection that the Calvinists, or so- 
called Reformers, the Lutherans, the Mennonites, the Socinians, &c., cannot refute 
your doctrine. All those poor creatures, as I have already said, are in as wretched 
a state as you, and are sitting along with you in the shadow of death. 

Worm and ashes and food for worms that you are, how dare you set up for 
knowing better than all the Church? ‘What foundation have you for this rash, 
insane, deplorable, accursed arrogance? What business have you to judge of 
mysteries which Catholics themselves declare to be incomprehensible ? 


One of his arguments is that it is presumptuous to disbelieve in 
alchemy and ghosts because Julius Czsar would probably not have 


31 Tschirnhausen has received, I think, hard measure from Van Vloten and 
others for the unacknowledged use of Spinoza’s work in his Medicina Mentis. Not 
only was it the habit of the time to be careless in this duty, but Tschirnhausen may 
not unreasonably have been of opinion that his only way to secure a fair hearing 
for Spinoza’s ideas was to conceal their true authorship. It is certain, however, that 
he gave offence to both Huygens and Leibnitz by appropriating, without acknow- 
ledgment, unpublished ideas which they had communicated to him (Van Vloten, 
Benedictus de Spinoza, App. III.) 
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believed a prophecy of gunpowder. Finally, he threatens Spinoza 
with eternal damnation if he is not convinced. The immortal dis- 
course delivered by Brother Peter in the Tale of a Tub, which ends 
with invoking similar consequences on those who offer to believe 
otherwise, is hardly a caricature of this effusion. 

Spinoza’s answer,*? which I have anticipated in part, was much the 
sharpest he ever wrote. As far as argument went he had no serious 
task; the letter contains, however, some striking passages. ‘ As 
for your argument about the common consent of multitudes, the un- 
broken succession of the Church, &c., that is just the story I know of 
old from the Pharisees : for they produce their multitudes of witnesses 
with no less confidence than the adherents of Rome.’ They are the 
most ancient, the most persistent, the most obstinate of all the 
Churches ; and if martyrs are evidence, they have more to show than 
any other. Even in ecclesiastical discipline, he says, Rome is sur- 
passed by the Mohammedans, for they have had no schisms. This 
seems a rash statement for a writer versed in Jewish philosophy, 
which abounds in allusions to the different Mohammedan sects. It is, 
however, true in the sense that there has been in Islam no great 
visible rupture like the Reformation in Europe. 

Of Spinoza’s habits in daily life we know just so muchas to make 
us regret that we do not know more. In outward appearance he was 
unpretending, but not careless. His way of living was exceedingly 
modest and retired ; often he did not leave his room for many days 
together. He was likewise almost incredibly frugal; his expenses 
sometimes amounted only to a few pence a day. But it must not be 
supposed that he shared the opinion of those who profess to despise 
man and the world. There was nothing ascetic in his frugality, 
nothing misanthropic in his solitude. He kept down his expenses 
simply in order to keep them within his means; and his means re- 
mained slender because he did not choose to live at other people’s 
charges. He used to say of himself that he was like a snake with 
its tail in its mouth, just making both ends meet. Doubtless he was 
indifferent as to money and the world’s goods, but with the genuine 
indifference which is utterly removed from the affected indifference 
of the cynic. A man to whom he had lent two hundred florins— 
which must have been a considerable sum in proportion to Spinoza’s 
income—became bankrupt. Spinoza’s remark on hearing of it was 
this: ‘Then I must lessen my expenses to make up the loss; that is 
the price I pay for equanimity.’ In like manner he kept himself 
retired not because he was unsociable, hut because be found retire- 
ment necessary for his work. There is ample evidence that he was 
none of those who hate or disdain the intercourse of mankind. He 
kept up, as we have seen, an extensive correspondence, of which 
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we must regret that so little has been preserved. He was free and 
pleasant in familiar conversation with the people of his house. On 
Sundays he would talk with them of the sermon they had heard, and 
would praise the sound learning and morality of their worthy Luthe- 
ran pastor, a certain Dr. Cordes who was succeeded in his office by 
Spinoza’s biographer Colerus. Thus he won the esteem and affection 
not only of his philosophic friends, but of the simple folk among 
whom he lived ; and such affection, as M. Renan has well said, is in 
truth the most precious of all. 

Thus he showed in action the ideal of life set forth in those 
writings which he could not venture to publish in his lifetime, and 
which were supposed to strike at the foundations of religion and 
morality. And what is the rule proposed for the guidance of conduct 
by this man whose opinions have been called abominable, execrable, 
and atheistic? In one word, it is this: to use the world with cheer- 
fulness and content, not abusing it, and remembering that the good 
of mankind consists in doing good to one another. Here are some of 
his precepts :— 


Nothing is more useful to man than man; men can desire nothing more 
excellent for their welfare than that all should so agree in all things that the 
minds and bodies of all should make up as it were one mind and one body, and all 
together strive to maintain their welfare to the best of their power, and all together 
seek the common good of all. Therefore reasonable men desire no good for them- 
selves which they do not also desire for other men, and so they are righteous, 
faithful, and honourable.** 


Again he says that discontent and melancholy are good for no man : 
that it is the part of a wise man to use the world and take all reason- 
able pleasure in it. It is good to refresh oneself not only with mode- 
rate food and drink, but with pleasant prospects, music, the theatre, 
and other things which every man may enjoy without harm to his 
neighbour.* In the same way, though his own life was most quiet 
and sedentary, he strongly points out the advantage of being many- 
sided (as we should now say) in both mind and body, and thereby 
being apt to receive new impressions and put forth new activities.* 
This is one of the points in which he curiously anticipates modern 
ideas about development and adaptation to one’s environment. 

He insists in the strongest terms on the importance of society to 
man’s well-being. 


Society is imperfect (he says), but even as it is men get far more good than harm 
by it. Therefore let satirists laugh at men’s affairs as much as they please, let 
theologians decry them, let misanthropes do their utmost to extol a rude and 
brutish life; but men will still find that their needs are best satisfied by each 
other’s help, and that the dangers which surround them can be avoided only by 
joining their strength.** 
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Again he says :— 

He who chooses to avenge wrong by returning hatred for it is assuredly 
miserable. But if a man strives to cast out hatred by love, he fights his fight in 
all joy and confidence, being able to withstand many foes as easily as one, and 
having no need to call on fortune for aid. As for those he conquers, they yield 
to him joyfully, and that not from failing strength, but because they are made 


stronger.*” 


Again :— 
The spirit of men is overcome, not by force of. arms, but. by love and high- 


mindedness.*® 


The following maxim contains a lofty refinement of morality, if 
one may so speak, to which it would be difficult to find a parallel even 


in Marcus Aurelius :— 


If a man wishes to help others by word or deed to the common enjoyment of 
the highest good, he shall first of all endeayour himself to win their love to him ; 
but not to draw them into admiration of him, that a doctrine may be called after 
his name, nor in any manner to give cause for offence. Also in common talk he 
will avoid telling of men’s faults, and will speak but sparingly of human weakness. 
But he will speak largely of man’s excellence and power, and the means whereby 
it may be perfected; that so men may strive to live after the commandment of 
reason, so far as in them lies, being moved thereto not by fear or disgust, but in 


pure joyfulness.*? 


The mention of M. Aurelius suggests a parallel which I must 
note in passing, though I have not room to work it out. There isa 
singular coincidence between the ethical theory of Spinoza and that 
of the Stoics: I say coincidence, for Spinoza’s slender acquaintance 
with Greek philosophy precludes the supposition of borrowing. The 
effort or impulse of self-preservation, which in his system is the main- 
spring of action, is really involved in the Stoic conception of ‘ follow- 
ing nature.’ He holds that right action for man lies in the preserva-~ 
tion—taken in the largest sense—of mankind ; not of the individual 
merely, because, as a matter of fact shown by experience, man is a 
social animal, and the welfare of the individual can be found only in 
society. He likewise constantly speaks of a moral life as equivalent to 
a life which is reasonable or according to reason. Both these posi- 
tions are thoroughly Stoic. Nor are these the only resemblances. 

Spinoza’s health had been failing for some years before his death, 
and he was attacked by consumption, which possibly was aggravated 
by his work of glass-polishing. The last illness was short and almost 
sudden. It came ‘on the 21st of February, 1677. The day was a 
Sunday, and in the morning Spinoza had been talking to his hosts, Van 
der Spyck and his wife, as was his custom. His friend and physician, 
Lewis Meyer, came from Amsterdam at his request, and was alone with 


37 Eth. iv. 46, schol. 3° Tb, Appendix, cap. 11. 
% Ib, Appendix, cap. 25. 
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him at the last. When the people of the house came home in the 
afternoon, they found Spinoza dead. 

Some time before this Spinoza had committed to Van der Spyck 
the trust of sending his unpublished papers to a bookseller at Amster- 
dam. This was duly fulfilled, and in the course of the same year 
the philosopher’s posthumous works, including the Ethics, appeared. 
They were received with even more violent opposition than the 
Theologico-Political Treatise, and were forbidden by the States- 
General of Holland.*° 

Spinoza’s first biographer Colerus,*! whose frank and honest admi- 
ration of Spinoza’s personal character went along with a no less frank 
detestation of his philosophy, calls the Opera Posthuma abominable 
productions, and states that divers champions were providentially raised 
up to confute them, who had all the success they could desire. At 
this day there is probably no man living who has read these refu- 
tations, while the fame of Spinoza stands higher than ever. 

He was an outcast from the synagogue, a stranger to the Church, 
a solitary thinker who cast his thought in difficult and startling forms. 
Notwithstanding all this, men of divers nations and of widely different 
opinions have joined together to do honour to the memory of Bene- 
dict de Spinoza, the philosopher whose genius has made him in some 
sort the founder of modern speculation, and the man who in modern 
times has given us the highest example of a true and perfect philoso- 
phic life. 


It is impossible to attempt in this place any account of Spinoza’s 
philosophy ; and I may add that he is eminently one of those writers 
whose thought cannot be learned at second hand. It may be worth 
while, however, to give a very brief sketch of the manner in which his 
influence has risen and spread in modern times. 

Spinoza very soon had eccentric followers as well as bitter enemies 
in his own country ;‘? but in the European world of letters he was 
entirely misunderstood and neglected for the best part of a century. 
Leibnitz, the man most capable of doing him justice, preferred to 
take the opposite course, and he was ill-treated even by the people 
who might have been expected to take him up if only for the reason 
that he was hateful to theologians. He fared little better at the 


© June 20, 1678. The full text of the ordinance is given’ in Van der Linde’s 
Bibliografie, No. 24. 

‘1 The Dutch original of his book (No. 88 in Bibliografie) is extremely scarce. 
There is one copy in the Royal Library at the Hague: the only other known one is, 
according to Dr. van der Linde, at’ Halle. The French version by which it is 
commonly known, and which is often taken for the original, is also scarce, but 
has been several times reprinted. The last reprint is in Dr. Ginsberg’s edition of 
Spinoza’s correspondence (Leipzig, 1876). 

*? See Van der Linde’s Spinoza, seine Lehre und dessen erste Nachwirkungen in 
Holland (Géttingen, 1862), and M. Paul Janet’s article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for July 15, 1867. 
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hands of Bayle and Voltaire than at the hands of orthodox apologists, 
To Lessing, the founder in some sort of German literature and 
criticism, belongs the credit of having seen and announced Spinoza’s 
real worth. In a certain memorable conversation with Jacobi he 
said, in so many words, ‘There is no philosophy but the philosophy 
of Spinoza.’ This and much more came out after Lessing’s death 
in a long correspondence between Jacobi and Moses Mendelssohn, 
which finally degenerated into a controversy. After the report of 
that one conversation, the record of all this is now of little interest ; 
from these, however, and from other letters preserved among Lessing’s 
works, the fact comes out that Lessing thoroughly understood 
Spinoza, and had grasped the leading points more firmly than many 
of Spinoza’s later critics. 

Meanwhile Goethe too had found out Spinoza for himself, and 
he has recorded how the study of the Ethics had a critical effect: on 
the development of his character.** And his statement is fully borne 
out by the witness of his mature work. Goethe’s poems are full of 
the spirit of Spinoza; not that you can often lay your finger on this 
or that idea and give a reference to this or that proposition in the 
Ethics, but there is a Spinozistic atmosphere about all his deeper 
thoughts. There is a set of speculative poems, Gott wnd Welt, which 
gives the most striking instances ; but the same ideas are woven into 
all parts of Goethe’s work; and may be found alike in romance, tragedy, 
lyrics, and epigrams. 

The influence thus started in philosophy and literature spread 
rapidly. Kant’s great work in philosophy was independent of it; 
but a strong current of Spinozism set in immediately after Kant, and 
acted powerfully on his successors. Fichte, though his system widely 
departs from Spinoza’s, had obviously mastered his philosophy and 
felt the intellectual fascination of it ; and many of his metaphysical 
ideas are simply taken from Spinoza. Hegel said, ‘ You are much of 
a Spinozist or no philosopher at all.’ In like manner Schelling said 
that no one could arrive at philosophical truth who had not once at 
least plunged into the depths of Spinozism. Novalis, Schleiermacher, 
Heine, and many others have spoken of Spinoza in words of enthu- 
siastic praise. There is in Germany a whole recent literature of 
exposition and discussion about him, which is fast increasing, and to 
give an account of which would itself need a monograph. 

In France the prevailing tone of philosophy has not been one 
that accords well with Spinoza ; but he has met there with keen and 
intelligent criticism, which is the next best thing to intelligent 
admiration; and the beautiful address lately delivered by M. Renan 
at the Hague (besides the serious attention given to the subject by 
M. Paul Janet and others) is a sufficient proof that Spinoza has now 
at least found a response in the highest thought of France. 

4 Aus meinem Leben, Book 14, 
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In England Coleridge, in this as in other things the advanced 
guard of the peaceful invasion of German culture and philosophy, 
spread the name of Spinoza, and much of his ideas, among the 
friends whom he delighted by his conversation. He used to say 
that the three great works since the introduction of Christianity 
were Bacon’s Novum Organwm, Spinoza’s Ethics, and Kant’s Avritik. 
Coleridge’s own position as to Spinoza was something like Jacobi’s ; 
he admired and honoured him without accepting his teaching. It 
may well be that some part of the nature-worship of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, which has been a most important element in our later English 
literature, was derived through Coleridge from Spinoza. But we 
must come down many years later before we find any certain mani- 
festation of this part of Coleridge’s influence. Those who have spoken 
of Spinoza to English readers as he deserves to be spoken of are still 
among us and working for us. We have Mr. G. H. Lewes’s various 
articles and writings on Spinoza, to which he has given a finished 
form in his History of Philosophy. We have Mr. Froude’s essay on 
Spinoza, perhaps the best general account of his doctrine which has 
been given in our language for those who do not make philosophy 
their special study. There is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s admirable 
monograph on the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, whose only fault 
is that he has not completed it by a companion piece on the Ethics. 
There are Mr. Huxley’s contributions to pure philosophy, which do 
not treat of Spinoza directly, but have done much to put Spinoza’s 
fundamental ideas into shapes adapted to the present state of our 
knowledge. The same may be said of Mr. G. H. Lewes’s most recent 
work in Problems of Life and Mind. Nor are other signs wanting 
-of an active and increasing interest in Spinoza both at home and abroad. 
It has been said of Spinoza by an able and not unfair critic 
AM. Saisset), that his theory was after all but a system, which has 
passed away like all other systems, never to come back. It is true 
that Spinoza did not found a school, and had few or no disciples in 
the proper sense. It would be difficult to name any one who ever 
formally accepted his system as a whole. But the worth of a philo- 
sopher to the world is measured not by the number of people who 
accept his system, or by the failure of criticism to detect logical flaws 
in it, but by the life and strength of the ideas he sets stirring in 
men’s minds. Systems are the perishable body of philosophy, ideas 
are the living soul. Judged by this test, Spinoza stands on a height 
of eminence such as very few other thinkers have attained. 


F. Poitock. 
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OUR ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. 


CONCLUSION. 


HavinG in a former paper pointed out the general principles upon 
which the German army is organised and managed, let us now look 
how we could Anglicise that system and yet retain our own mode of 
voluntary enlistment. 

Germany, being surrounded by powerful kingdoms, depends natu- 
rally upon her army for defence, and to maintain an adequate force 
has to adopt conscription—she has no choice; and, with all her desire 
to make compulsory service as little oppressive as possible, it is a 
severe strain in every way upon the country. In England, with the 
troublous Channel around us, even independent of our navy we need 
but a small army—if thoroughly trained—and a moderate number to 
reinforce troops in India and the colonies; and to supply both we 
can easily get far more recruits than (under a sound system of using 
them after we get them) it is possible for us to accept, without 
having recourse to any kind of compulsory service even if that were 
practicable ;! but we must modernise our system and recruit only for 
one paid force. The Duke of Cambridge stated, on the 8th of June, 
1866, before commissioners appointed to inquire into the question of 
recruiting, that ‘the moment that you recruit for the militia as you 
do for the line there is no doubt that the militia interferes to a great 
extent with the army, because I believe that many a man who now 
enlists for the militia would go into the army; and there are such 
difficulties in the way of any militia soldier coming into the army, 
even if he wishes it, that we do not get these men.’ Abolish the 
ruinous competition between the militia and the army, and we can 
get more in number than we need ; but let us also judiciously improve 


' MEMORANDUM, 


(Royal Commission on Recruiting, 1861.) 

Mr. GODLEY : Compulsory service of any kind would be peculiarly injurious to 
a country inhabited by an enterprising and colonising people like the English, 
Such a people always sits loosely to the soil, and the prospect of a conscription 
would infallibly lead to a regular and large emigration of our best workmen, a class 
of whom we already lose too many. Of course if there is no other way of getting 
an army we must have a conscription, but surely everything else ought to be tried 
before we have recourse to it. 
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our terms by making the service more convenient and attractive, and 
we shall tap classes that have as yet avoided both the militia and the 
regular army. The process is simple: improve our terms, and the 
supply of a better article will follow. At present the humiliating 
part of the business is, we are starving in the midst of plenty; over 
100,000 young men in this country voluntarily offer themselves year 
by year for military service. The raw material is abundant, but we do 
not utilise it properly.2 What we want is, to use our recruits, after 
we get them, in the same way as the Germans do; it is idle to ignore 
in London a system which has for seventy years worked perfectly in 
Berlin, and the simplicity, morality, and economy of which every man 
can easily understand. Experience has shown that as a thorough 
soldier can be formed in three years at the outside, it is the truest 
economy to make a man a perfect soldier when we are about it, 
and send him home practically a free man except in case of war. 
We find that if they do their work thoroughly at first, the supply 
of each of their lines becomes self-acting, without trouble and at very 
littie expense, and gives uniformity of standing to each line ; thus :— 

A. The Active Army.—Young men in barracks training and 
serving three years; viz. from 20 to 23 years of age. 

B. The Reservex—Men at home who have passed A and serve 
four years; viz. from 23 to 27. 

©. The Landwehr.—Men at home who have passed A and B, ard 
serve five years; viz. from 27 to 32.3 

Now although this is a simple, effectual, and economical plan, 
we utterly ignore it, and, as if in the mere caprice of wealth and old 
age, maintain an antiquated system which gives us the very poorest: 
results at the most extravagant cost. We also have our three lines: 




























A. The Active or Regular Army. 
B. The Reserve. 
C. The Militia. 















And how do we supply them? Why, in place of all harmonising with 
and flowing from one source, we maintain two distinct and rival 
manufactories, the one for the militia, the other for the regular army. 








2 Taking the population of the United Kingdom as 32,000,000, the number of 
males annually attaining military age is 300,000; the number Germany would take 
of this would roundly be 105,000, The numbers of recruits obtained by us in 1876 


were roundly— 












Volunteers . ° ° ° - 45,000 
Militia 38,500 
Regulars ° ° ° . - 29,400 

112,900 






® After 32 years of age a man passes into the Landsturm, and practically into 
the civil community, for he is never called out except in case of invasion or great 
emergency. From this it is clear that A is the fountain which supplies all, and if 
it_is kept full and perfect, all the rest will be so also, 
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The first not only robs the second of much raw material, but it does 
not produce one real soldier out of it—not one who would be passed 
out of a German barrack as of the slightest value as a fighting man 
in the present day.‘ 

We have seen that the Germans begin with good raw material and 
of the best age. Now every one will admit that whilst it is to our 
regular army that we have to look for all our trained soldiers, we do 
not give it the best raw material to begin with; and as to age, it is 
universally admitted to be of vital importance as regards the subse- 
quent value of the made soldier, for the value of a soldier depends, 
precisely like the lease of a house, upon the number of years to 
tun. A recruit at 20 has ten good years to run after training; a 
recruit taken at 30 has none, for he is 32 before he is manufactured. 
Yet last year for our regular army we were taking recruits from mere 
boys of 17 or 18, incapable of bearing the strain of severe drill, up 
to men of 30 years of age, who were not worth drilling, having no 
future by which to repay the labour! To take such raw material 
is a mockery ; and to expect the growth of a reserve of men from 23 
to 32 years of age by such a system is about as rational as to expect 
the growth of a tree by planting a piece of dry stick in the ground, 
for what is wanting in the one is wanting in the other, viz. vital 
principle. 

Then we have seen how careful the Germans are in preparing 
their non-commissioned officers by means of schools. Non-com- 
missioned officers are, in a word, the foremen of soldier manufactories, 
and much depends upon them ; indeed, where a short-service system is 
adopted, there the quality of the non-commissioned officer is regarded 
as of vital importance. But we have no schools, and it is to be feared 
that, apart from the want of any schools for special training, we have 
not as good and as experienced sergeants now as formerly. Lately ® 
the Duke of Cambridge gave it as his opinion ‘ that it would be a very 
good thing indeed if we had a system of schools for non-commissioned 
officers,’ 

Let us now test the German and English systems of ‘soldier- 
making’ by results. The fighting strength of a German regiment of 
infantry is roundly 3,000;® and we will see how they are produced, 
officered, and dealt with in peace and in war, compared with a 
similar number of fighting men of the English infantry. 

A German regiment of infantry is officered by— 


‘ A militiaman rarely gets six months’ training ; and even this is not continuous, 
but spread over four or five years, and is given by officers who for the most part are 
themselves untaught ! 

5 Before the Select Committee on the Civil Employment of Soldiers and Sailors, 
1877. 

* For clearness I shall, EXCEPT IN THE CASE OF OFFICERS, use round numbers. 
The exact details are to be found in a paper, ‘ On the Strength and Organisation 
of a North German Army Corps, prepared at the War Office,’ October 1870, 
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1 colonel.. - 
1 lieutenant-colonel. 
3 majors. 
3 paymasters. 
4 adjutants. 
12 captains. 
48 lieutenants. 


72 in all. With non-commissioned officers and men numbering 
3,000 ; or a war strength of 3,072 officers and men. Of these in 
time of peace 12 lieutenants and 1,450 men are at home on furlough 
or reserve, leaving therefore 60 officers and 1,550 non-commissioned 
officers and men in barracks in time of peace, ‘ soldier-making ;’ and 
what do they produce annually ? 

Each such regiment gets 465 recruits as so much raw material to 
manufacture every year, and from which they keep up— 


A. The Active Army in barracks . : ‘ - 1,550 
B. The Reserve on furlough . . . ° « 1,450 


Making and maintaining its own war strength of . 3,000 men 


But also. as their B or reserve men pass out on at- 
taining 28 years of age into 
C. The Landwehr, it is supplied annually with its . 1,300 men 


—_—_—— 


4,300 


From this it will be seen that 60 officers produce 465 trained sol- 
diers every year, and accumulate by storing, so to speak, in different 
compartments according to age in twelve years a force of 4,300 
perfect soldiers of from 20 to 32 years of age, the age which every 
nation of Europe, including England, considers the best for actual 
warfare. 

Now let us look at a fighting strength of 3,000 men of the 
English infantry ; and in order to have indisputable figures, we take 
five battalions, which gives us 3,015’ in all; to which have to be added 


1" Army Estimates, 1877-8, p. 150. 
Home Battalion of Infantry. 


Colonel ° ‘ ° ° 

Lieutenant-Colonel . d 

Major . e 

Captains e 

Lieutenants . 

Adjutant 

Quartermaster 
Officers . ‘ . ° ° 
Non-commissioned officers and men 5= 2,890 

8,015 
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in ease of war 100 men (the share of our reserve of 6,000 men), or a 
war strength of 125 officers and 2,990 men, to compare with 72 
officers and 3,000 men of the German war strength, with which we 
have just dealt, and see how they are officered, how produced and 
dealt with in peace and in war. As to officers, in place of fewer in 
peace than in war, we have at all times the same, 125!—more than 
double the number the Germans have in time of peace; viz. :— 


Colonels . és A ‘ $ a 


Lieutenant-colonels . ‘ ‘ ‘ ee 
Majors e ‘ $ ‘ ‘ Pave 
Captains . ‘s ‘ “ i - 40 
Lieutenants ‘ F ‘ ij ; - 60 
Adjutants . ‘ . . ‘ , - §& 
Quartermasters . P P ‘ ‘ a 


125 


Now let us test the English with the German system of soldier- 
making by the results. We have seen what 60 German officers 
produce and maintain out of 465 recruits annually supplied to them ; 
let us see what 125 English officers produce and maintain out of 318 
recruits annually supplied to them (19,750 is the average number of 
recruits from 1870 to 1875, both inclusive, which gives 318 as the 
share to each group now being considered). 

Well, what has been produced ? Not one man has been added to 
our strength since 1871!* Although we had almost no reserve, and 
all attention was to be given to its formation, at the beginning of 
this year it was less than at the end of 1871 by 597 men;° and the 
men who have been passed into it are so old that as they must, of 
course, pass out quickly, it is difficult to make any substantive in- 
crease upon it. Out of the 6,000 of which it is composed, 1,500 are 
already from 35 to over 40; and another 1,700 are from 30 to 35! 


® Regular Army. 


1871. Average strength non-commissioned officers and men, as 
per General Annual Return British Army for 1875, 





p- 7 ° . ° ° . e ry 183,471 
Add permanent staff of militia as per Army Estimates, 
1871-2, p.31 » ° . ° ° « 5,066 
188,537 
1877. 1st January, as per General Monthly Return of the State 
of the Army, including the permanent staff of militia. 
Numbers were . ° . . ° ° 181,875 
5 years’ net decrease . . ° ’ 6,662 


® Strength 1st class Army Reserve. 


1871. 31st December as per return House of Lords, dated War 
Office, 29th September, 1876 ‘ * ° - 6,659 
1877. 1st January, Mr. Hardy, House of Commons last session . 6,062 


Decrease in 5 years . ° é ‘ rs e 597 
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If the reserve had increased, it would have been quite natural and 
satisfactory to find that the army had proportionately decreased ; but 
as both have diminished, our 125 officers cannot be credited with 
adding one man, or even maintaining the force they started with five 
years ago! 

And what is the first force of 2,890 men they have in barracks 
like for age compared with the young men in the barracks of the 
Germans, who are all between 20 and 23? Out of 2,890 there are 
only 560—viz. those between 20 and 23—that the Germans would 
retain in barracks; 280 they would not have taken into barracks at 
all, being under 20; 800 they would not have at all, even in the 
Landwehr, being over 32.!° Thus we see in England what results are 
produced by 125 officers out of 318 recruits a year in supplying our 
first two lines. A and B they have failed to provide for, much more 
C, the militia, which is entirely left to other and rival manufacturers. 

We will now look at the results produced by our militia manu- 
factory, which supplies our third line, C :— 

First, the manufacturers, or officers, number 3,200, or equal to 
the officers of 53 German regiments in time of peace, and are practi- 
cally without training. 

Second, the raw material, or recruits, are taken largely from 
agricultural labourers and the classes who join the regular army, and 
are of all varieties of ages from 16 to 31. 

Third, the supply is very large. In five years—1872-1876, both 
inclusive—151,587, or over 30,000 a year, or enough to give 565 
recruits to each set of 60 officers. 

Now what has been the production by all these manufacturers out 
of all this raw material? Why, in 1871 the number of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men present at training, apart from the permanent 
staff, was 89,519; and although since that time 151,587 additional 
men have joined, all that they could show at training in 1876 was 
93,149 men, or 3,630 added in five years. Not that that is of much 
importance, for they are by their training (I do not blame the men 
who compose the militia—they have innocently enough believed that 
they were doing their country service) utterly incapable of facing the 
well-trained troops of Europe ; and to trust them to defend us is sheer 


10 Ages of non-commissioned officers and men, Ist January, 1876, General Annual 
Return of the British Army, 31st January, 1877, p. 53. Proportion gives :— 


Under 20 . ° ° ° . - 280 
20 to 23 ° ° ° ° . 563 
23 to 27 . ° . . . - 746 
27 to 32 ° . ° . . - 506 
32 to 34 . ° . . - 4151 
34 to 40 ° . ° ° . - 622 
40 to 50 and upwards. ° ° ° - 122 


2,890 
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madness, especially since by proper training many of these very men 
would make the best soldiers in the world. 

Having now shown the German and English systems of soldier- 
making by the test of results, it must be clear tu every candid mind 
that our system is entirely unsound and irrational; that it is quite 
absurd to maintain in England two paid forces each weakening the 
other, when, by simply Anglicising the German system of soldier- 
making, all this rivalry would disappear, together with the need of 
such an enormous quantity of inferior raw material (and the worse the 
raw material is the greater the waste, and therefore the more is re- 
quired to keep what are called the ‘ establishments’ full). We take 
over 50,000 recruits a year to produce two inferior forces; by taking 
less than two-thirds of the number, properly selected, we could produce 
an army far superior to anything England has ever had, and at a cost 
25 per cent. less than now; and, moreover, produce an indirect 
saving in reducing the number of men withdrawn from industrial pur- 
suits. Taking into account the time lost in the training of militiamen 
and the unnecessary retention of men in barracks under our system, the 
number of men whose labour is lost each year is not less than 30,000 
to 40,000, a matter in itself of no small moment now that we are 
as a nation face to face with other nations in the race of industrial 
competition ; and in place of the present demoralising system of keeping 
so many men in barracks after they are finished soldiers, they would 
pass home immediately on becoming perfect soldiers, improved rather 
than deteriorated ; for during the time they would be in barracks they 
would be hard at work, knowing that as soon as their training was over 
they would be free to marry and settle in life. Such a system directly 
encourages industry, discipline, and morality, and presents in these 
respects a very marked contrast to our own. 

The Germans have long ago discovered that it is both cheaper for 
them as a nation, and better for the men individually, that they 
should live as much as possible at home, maintaining themselves by 
their own industry, rather than in huge dreary barracks at an enor- 
mous cost to the State. 

By our system we have seen that we have tens of thousands of 
men at present in barracks who would under a sound system be living 
at home married, instead of living in a state of idleness and enforced 
celibacy, and there is no excuse whatever for our so acting except the 
indifference and apathy of the nation. The cure is simple and easy, 
and could be speedily applied if the nation demanded it. 

And as in this country in time of war we have never had any diffi- 
culty in obtaining the services of our trained men, we need have no 
hesitation in believing, after such two years’ temporary absence, with 
some mutually advantageous arrangement, that for a certain term of 
years our men in the reserve would be ready at any moment, in the 
event of war, to come out for the defence of their home and country. 
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We have really had no wars since the Indian Mutiny in 1857; 
but even in the two expeditions against two savage peoples, the Abys- 
sinians and the Ashantees, although in distant and unhealthy climates, 
the difficulty was not in finding men to go, but in restraining the eager- 
ness of all ranks. The spirit of the nation is such that for a war which 
public opinion sanctions (and no other should or could be undertaken), 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining all the force required from 
amongst the trained men living at home. 

No doubt the short period of service with the colours at home 
would be unsuitable for India; but there is no difficulty whatever in 
arranging for a suitable term for India, and yet maintaining harmony 
and direct connection with the home and Indian armies, and greatly 
improving the value and reducing the cost of our Indian army, about 
which I shall say something further on. 

So far for Anglicising the German system of soldier-making. But 
we should and could as easily and with as much advantage Anglicise 
German organisation, the key to which we have seen is the army 
corps system, each army corps having at its head a general, with 
everybody and everything compesing it always under his control, and 
with his men living within a moderate radius of territory. It will, I 
think, have been seen, in what I have formerly advanced," that simpli- 
city and uniformity are the marked features of the army corps system. 
Its soldier-producing power in time of peace is enormous ; its advantages 
in war recent campaigns most fully testify; the commander at the 
head of the army has not to hesitate in the hour of battle as to which 
army corps he will employ, for all are alike. Similarly, the general 
of an army: corps itself has not to consider which of his divisions 
he will send, or what brigade he will employ, for all are alike, all 
young men of from 20 to 27 years of age. And if in addition they 
should call out the Landwehr, they know they are all from 27 to 32 
years of age, and that all have had the same training and by the 
same officers. 

I mentioned to a German in an important official position my 
astonishment at the uniformity of different army corps I had seen 
out at autumn manceuvres as to age, numbers, &c.; and he said 
very significantly that in their system they regarded uniformity as 
cardinal, as without it a general might have in the hour of battle to 
hesitate as to which men he would employ, but, all parts of the army 
being alike, the general could act with decision, and with any numbers 
required for his purpose. 

We also have an army corps system, but most fortunately only on 
paper, for so full of complexity and confusion are these strange speci- 
mens of army corps, that they do not possess one of the essential quali- 


" The British Army in 1875, 2nd edition, p. 46, 
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fications belonging to a German army corps; and as to uniformity 
as regards the age and training of men, we have in the three lines 
of which they are composed all sorts of varieties; in 

A, the Regular Army, we have from boys of 17 to men of over 40. 

B, the Reserve, we have men from 28 to over 40, all well trained, 
but many spoiled by over-training ; in 

C, the Militia, we have from boys of 16 to men of 31, with training 
of from 3 to 6 months ; 
and then, in place of being within a moderate radius of territory, 
they are disjointed the one from the other: an army corps in England 
is in case of invasion to depend upon part of its force coming from 
Scotland and part from Ireland; an army corps in Scotland is to 
depend upon part of its foree coming from England and part from 
Treland ; and so an army corps in Ireland is to look to England and 
Scotland for portions of its men. As it must be manifest to every 
one that the result of such a system must be inefficiency and extrava- 
gance in time of peace with the very wildest confusion in case of war, 
it would be well that this paper scheme, which has appeared in the 
Ariny List every month since December 1875, were removed, and 
serious attention given to replace it with a rational system of army 
corps. 

The adoption of the German system would undoubtedly lead to 
a considerable reduction in the number of officers, and especially of field 
officers, of whom we have more than double the number required— 
an unnecessary expense to the country, and at the same time 
positively detrimental to the interests of the army itself. Its military 
head, indeed, has characterised this evil in very clear language, for he 
said :— 


I think we have very much too many field officers now, and the consequences 
are very serious, You get a lot of men in the higher positions who feel it beneath 
them to do many duties which must be performed, and the result is that either 
their status is lowered by calling upon them to perform such duties, or the duties 
are not done at all.!? : 


No language could be clearer or show more distinctly the unsound- 
ness of our present system, and at the same time testify to the fact 
that by Anglicising the German system all this evil, at all events, 
would disappear. 

Then, as to the officering of the army generally by Anglicising 
the German system, we should require for home service about one- 
third fewer officers in the regular army, and none at all of the 3,200 
militia officers now employed, and should obtain a force of trained 


12 H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge's evidence before the Conetagelt on “Retirement 
and Promotion, question 192.} Pk 
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men in the country superior in numbers to the combined trained and 
untrained rival forees—the regular army and the militia.'* 

Sir Lintorn Simmons, who has always expressed enlightened views 
regarding the condition of the army, and advocated practical reforms, 
in giving evidence before the Commission on Retirement and Pro- 
motion, estimated that a reduction might be made of about 25 per 
cent. from the present number of officers, including the army in 
India and the colonies, and said: ‘I believe that the army, with that 
number of officers, would be fully as efficiently officered for service.’ 

That a great reduction, therefore, in the number of officers is abso- 
lutely necessary is beyond controversy. Amongst the British officers 
in the service of their country, I know many personally who are most 
anxious to work hard, and who only wish that our system allowed them 
greater liberty of action combined with more direct responsibility. 
Greater individual freedom of action combined with responsibility 
requires development in our military system, and until this becomes 
a practical reality it is not fair to officers to expect anything else 
than the present results. I am quite convinced that there are very 
many officers now in the army who would reject with scorn any 
suggestion as to their being either incapable or unwilling to do as 
much, man for man, in soldier-making—the only real work of 
officers in time of peace—as any German officer; and should there 


18 We have now roundly of 


Rank and file in barrack . . ‘ ‘ - 87,000 
1st January, ‘lst Class’ Reserve . P > , 6,000 
Rank and file Militia ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 91,000 

184,000 


We have seen exactly what each set of sixty German officers (i.e, one regiment) 
producesout of 465 recruits. Well, forty-three such sets would require roundly 20,000 
recruits, and would produce that number of soldiers each year to pass into the 
reserve; and as we have now in barracks sufficient men at all stages of completeness 
as soldiers, we could at once pass to the reserve, in 


1878 . p ‘ ° ° ‘ J - 40,000 
1879 . * e ‘ 4 ‘ - 20,000 
1880 . ° . ‘ - P ‘ - 20,000 
1881 . . ‘ S 2 ’ - 20,000 
1882 . : > A - 20,000 
120,000 

Add in barracks ‘ ‘ - 66,000 
186,000 


and thus in five years the broad result would be that we should easily have the 
three German lines complete. 

A. 1,550 x 43 in barracks . - 66,650 

B. 1,450 x 43 at home—Reserve , ° ° - 62,350 

C, 1,300 x 43 at home ‘ ° - 55,900 


184,900 


nd from this time reduce the number of men in barracks by at least 20,000. 
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be any in the ‘service who found the work too hard under a new 
system, they should have the opportunity given them of retiring at 
once ; for even now, with so many more officers than are required, and 
with 3,200 places for the same class in the militia, the number of 
applications for commissions is quite enormous. There are four or 
five applications for every vacancy, and even if the work should be some- 
what increased, the country will still get the very pick of the nation 
as officers, and pretty much on its own terms; for at present the crowd 
of applicants ‘anxious to come into the army as officers is only to be 
rivalled by the shoals of deserters from the ranks anxious to get out 
of it—both testifying to the fact that, whether in officering or in 
manning the [army, we! have not as yet adopted sound notions as 
regards ‘ work and wages.’ 

We have seen what the outcome of our present antiquated and 
benighted system is in furnishing us with a home army. Let us see 
what kind of army it gives us for foreign service in India and the 
colonies. We have seen that for home service the value of the 
future soldier depends upon the physical strength of the recruit taken, 
and almost to a month upon his age being twenty. For foreign service 
under a sound system this would be considered as imperative; under 
our present system it is almost entirely disregarded, and the conse- 
quences are in every way detrimental in the highest degree to both 
services as well as to our character as a civilised nation. This I will 
endeavour to show. Lately I received a very sensible letter from a 
man who had formerly been a private soldier, in which he said :— 


Why compel a man to go abroad when a different method could be so easily 
adopted? Permit men to have a choice of service, by which means a vast amount 
of discontent would be avoided. Under the present system a large body of men of 
various ages embark for India, whose respective services range from 1 to 17, 18, 
or even 19 years; consequently some have just joined, many probably have nearly 
completed their first term of limited engagement, while others, too old to be sent to 
India at all, have nearly served their time for pension, and either die soon after 
landing in India, or are invalided home to crowd our hospitals and depdéts, and 
become a useless burden to the State.* To send such a scratch pack abroad is 
neither prudent nor economical, nor is it doing justice to our Indian Government. 
If we cannot adopt some other means, would it not be better to allow India to 


recruit for herself ? 


Upon this subject we have also a very clear opinion from H.R.H. 


14 ¢In five years, from 1870 to 1874, both inclusive, 10,020 invalids arrived from 
India at Netley and other home stations; only 5,580 ever returned to permanent 
duty, 170 died, and nearly all the rest were pensioned or sent to the union or the 
asylum.’—W. O. Return, February 8, 1877. 

From this it can surprise no one to hear that, according to the ‘ Minute of the 
Finance Minister of India of the 15th of March last,’ the payments to the Im- 
perial Government (i.e. to England) on account of retired pay, &c., of troops 
serving or having served in India, which in 1873-4 amounted to 288,300/., were 
estimated to reach in 1877-8 598,500/., and that these charges were beyond the 
control of the Government of India, 
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the Duke of Cambridge, who stated before the Committee on Militia 
and Brigade Depdts, questions 8596, 8597, that— 

every time we have to send corps to India, we have to go largely for volunteers 
from every regiment. Itis the very worst thing that can be done; it disorganises every- 


thing; at this moment we never have a complete regiment. The moment a man 
gets his regiment up, he immediately afterwards is asked for volunteers for some 


purpose or another. 

From these statements any one can see the manifest evils of our 
present system in sending out men. But in like manner we retain men 
in India far beyond the term all medical testimony shows to be safe. 
After thirty years of age the mortality and sickness amongst the troops 
become very great, entailing a direct and avoidable loss of life amongst 
them to the extent of 380 soldiers a year, and causing the detention 
of double the number constantly in hospital, as well as the invaliding 
home of nearly 600 more to become a burden to themselves and to 
their country. What wanton waste of human happiness and human 
life, when the whole could be so easily replaced with a wholesome, 
sound, and common-sense system that would be beneficial to both 
countries and to every private soldier in the British army ! 

The going out of a regiment under the present system is bad, so 
isitscoming home. Some regiments remain too long a time in India, 
and it has been urged that regiments should not be permanently 
located for a long term of years as at present in a tropical climate, 
as it is apt with half-educated Englishmen amidst Asiatic races to 
cause them to degenerate and become lax in discipline. The arrival 
of some of these regiments in Portsmouth from foreign stations would 
seem amply to support this view. In an article in the Sunday Maga- 
zine, February 1877, entitled ‘The Soldier’s Friend,’ an account is 
given 
of the arrival of troops from foreign stations, and the scenes that too frequently, 
or indeed invariably, follow in the streets of Portsmouth. Soldiers returning from 
foreign service usually bring a good deal of money with them. A regiment will 
seldom have less than 3,000/., generally more; within a few weeks most of this 
money is spent in Portsmouth in drink and debauchery. Too often the best men 
in the regiment succumb to the manifold temptations to which they are exposed ; 
characters and good conduct stripes, the rewards of the good behaviour of years, 
are recklessly lost in the saturnalia of the first few weeks after landing in England. 
The regiment as a body is temporarily demoralised, and requires morths of disci- 
pline before it can recover from the effects of rioting. 

We see then clearly that our present system of sending out men 
‘disorganises everything,’ and I have given pretty clear proof that 
our mode of receiving them back ‘ demoralises everything.’ 

Service in India was always popular, and the truth is that our 
combined home and foreign military services are especially suited to a 
voluntary system, for they enable us to give our recruits a choice, and 
thus admirably suit the varied tastes of ourcountrymen. And, indeed, 
as all medical testimony shows that five or six years’ residence in 
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India at a time is the safest, there is nothing to prevent us making 
our foreign service the most pleasant and healthy military service 
the world ever saw. The mass of our so-called colonial troops are on 
the road to India, viz. at Malta and Gibraltar, or clustered about 
India, in Ceylon, China, Straits Settlements, and Mauritius, and 
recruits adopting foreign service for seven or eight years might easily 
have a break, going toand coming from India, for a year or so at some 
of the stations named; and why not consider the health and happiness 
of our private soldiers just as much as that of the officers, and especially 
when it can be done by a little considerate forethought and arrange- 
ment? The rank and file in India and the colonies amount roundly 
to 80,000, and with a seven or eight years’ engagement only 11,000 
or 12,000 recruits annually would be required to maintain this force, 
which, together with 20,000 required for home service, would only be 
32,000 a year instead of 67,800 taken last year for the army and the 
militia. And moreover there would be no competition in recruiting, 
because each army corps at home would recruit for a fair proportion 
of foreign battalions. Every army corps would thus have the advantage 
of offering to all recruits, as long as they had vacancies, home or 
foreign service according to the wish of the latter. 

Offering a choice of service does not in any way revive the old 
system of a separate army for India, or remove the full control of all 
recruiting from the hands of the War Office. Nor does it prevent 
officers and non-commissioned officers from gaining the widest and 
most varied experience home and foreign service can offer; on the 
contrary it will greatly facilitate the freedom with which they can 
from time to time be transferred from one service to the other, and 
yet allow us thoroughly to Anglicise the German system at home. 
Let me make this ciear by giving an example which will show how it 
can be done exactly, and I will reduce this to simplicity by taking 
one regiment. I will suppose a regiment divided into three battalions 
and belonging to Army Corps No.1. The first and second home batta- 
lions are located, say, in Devonshire. The third battalion is in India 
or the colonies. The men for the home battalions would be enlisted for 
seven years, of which about two would be with the colours, the rest 
on furlough. The men for the third battalion would be permanently 
on foreign service in India or the colonies, and would also be 
enlisted for seven years’ service, perhaps with the option of renew- 
ing their engagement for two or three years more if their health 
permitted ; of course all in case of war being liable to be sent any- 
where. The officers ofall three battalions would be on one common list 
for promotion, and would serve abroad and in Devonshire alternately, 
say four or five years abroad, and six or eight years at home. And 
non-commissioned officers would do the same. 

By this example it will be seen that, whilst we have perfect localisa- 
tion for home battalions, we have full provision for supplying India 
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and our colonies with men, whilst interchangeability of officers and 
non-commissioned officers is fully maintained. 

It is to the adoption of a military system which will work with per- 
fect harmony in supplying both home and foreign service that we 
must look for diminishing the frightful and ever-increasing military 
expenditure both of England and of India. Their military expenditure 
has been, and always will be, inseparably bound together. Indeed, all 
the evils of our home system become intensified in the case of India. 
We persist in retaining in our own hands the monopoly of supplying 
recruits to India, and first deliberately secure for home service in the 
militia three-fifths of all the raw material offering, and that the best, 
being mainly agricultural labourers, and then allow her to share the 
refuse with us, not giving her the full choice of the market, but 
giving her an inferior article and at a ruinously high price, and to 
obtain this unnecessary recruiting establishments and machinery are 
kept up. India now and then remonstrates,'® and no wonder! but 
all comes to nothing, for there is no public opinion upon military 
matters. And just as our home military expenditure increases, so 
does that of India. Before the mutiny it was 12,000,000/.; now it 
is declared to be nearly 18,000,000/., although a commission reported 
that it could and should be maintained at no higher sum than it was 
before the mutiny, 12,000,000/. Our actwal annual home and Indian 
mnilitary expenditure, including everything, cannot now be less than 
34,000,000/., and for this we have about as feeble and complicated a 
system as it is almost possible to devise. Whereas a simple and a 
sound one would cost eight or ten millions less; England stands in 
such a position in relation to India, that although we may squander 
our own money, we are bound to take care of hers. England is rich, 
India is poor. We are her conquerors, and have to a great extent 
constituted ourselves as her agents, and contrive to expend in England 
about one-third of the whole Indian revenue, and allow her little or 
no control over her military expenditure, although it constitutes by 
far the largest part of her controllable expenditure; whilst we insist 
upon supplying her with recruits precisely according to what is most 
convenient for ourselves. 

The military expenditure in India is becoming a serious question. 
The reorganisation of the whole military system of India demands 
immediate action. There is no elasticity in the Indian revenue. The 
revenue of 1876-7 fell below the average revenue of India during 
the preceding seven years by 300,000/., whilst in less than twenty 
years her permanent public debt has been more than doubled, and is 


%* «The representatives of the India Office on this committee have repeatedly 
urged objections to the extent of the existing establishments in this country, as 
being larger and more costly than is necessary for the supply of trained men for 
India.’—Paragraph 19. Report of Committee relating to the adjudication on charges 
in dispute between the War Office and the India Office. June 1875, 
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now over 130,000,000/. Instead of this state of things being met, as 
ordinary prudence would suggest, by vigilant economy, the expenditure 
steadily increases, and nowhere is it more observable than in the 
military branch of it. Indeed, the Finance Minister of India, in the 
minute of the 15th of March last, said that the cost of the army 
showed an alarming growth, and that the question of military 
finance was preeminent, that in the financial statement ‘ its net cost 
1876-7 was 17,249,750/. (which did not, however, quite exhaust the 
public expenditure on the army), exceeding one-third of the entire 
gross expenditure of British India, excepting the charge for famine 
relief.’ But vigilant economy cannot be exercised by the Indian 
Government as regards its heaviest item of expenditure, for the 
Finance Minister further declares: ‘That the Indian revenues are 
liable to have great charges thrown upon them without the Govern- 
ment of India being consulted, and almost without any power of remon- 
strance, is a fact the gravity of which can hardly be exaggerated.’ 

Indian statesmen have a right—nay, it is their paramount duty—to 
speak boldly and plainly against the unfair way in which the military 
expenditure of India is increased by our maintaining the present 
system. They know that increased expenditure means increased 
taxation with all its risks. Only a few years ago Lord Mayo’s words 
on the subject were characteristically decisive :—‘ I would rather do 
without railways at all than incur the future risk of that normal 
increase of expenditure, and consequently of taxation, which is our 
only real danger in India.’ The natives of India are beginning to 
understand the cause of increased taxation. A few years ago, a native 
of India in a letter to the Times said that ‘ the military expenditure 
of India is one of the main causes of these detested taxes, which the 
Government has of late been so freely imposing upon the people.’ 
That our present military system entails ruinous and unnecessary 
expense upon India, and at the same time acts detrimentally to our 
home army, is as clear as noonday; and it is indeed strange to hear 
some statesmen and military men at home speak with so much 
fervour about their anxiety regarding the safety of India from foreign 
foes, when the plain truth is that what the people of England have to 
fear as regards India is, almost altogether, the apathy and inaction 
of these very statesmen and military men at home in dealing with 
this great, gross, palpable, and unjustifiable military extravagance. It 
has been allowed to grow until it has become like a great cancer, and, 
unless quickly and dexterously cut out by a masterly and firm hand, 
it will eat into the nation’s system, and perhaps produce serious con- 
sequences both at home and in India. 


JoHN Hoims. 
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ON THE PROPOSED INTERFERENCE WITH 
DOMESTIC HANDICRAFTS. 


Tux following article was written to call attention to the way in 
which the Factories and Workshops Bill of 1877 proposed to inter- 
fere with the domestic employments of cottage households. I wrote 
it, not with any ungenerous desire to criticise publicly a Bill ‘ mas- 
sacred’ amongst the ‘innocents’ of a past session, but, if possible, to 
prevent the Bill of the next session from requiring such criticism. 
Unfortunately within the past few days the Bill has been reintroduced, 
substantially unaltered. 

Mr. Cross has shown so real an interest in the welfare of the 
classes affected by factory legislation, that the criticism of any mea- 
sure brought forward under his auspices is certainly not a grateful 
task. There is another reason why I write this paper reluctantly. 
Interference on the part of the State and its officials with the private 
habits and arrangements of those who work for their daily bread, 
however needful it may sometimes be, is almost necessarily irksome 
and chafing. The natural feeling of opposition to anything of the 
kind is a flame which hardly needs fanning. But the very necessity 
for such interference in some cases is the very reason why the extent 
of the interference should be limited strictly by the necessity, and 
why every new interference should be carefully challenged, for nothing 
could be conceived more likely to stir up indiscriminate opposition to 
all such interference, whether right or wrong in itself, than carelessly 
devised legislation to attain even desirable ends by needlessly riding 
rough-shod over the feelings of the working classes. Especially is 
this caution needful when the proposed legislation deals with the 
working class as a class by themselves, and avoids meddling with the 
evil habits of classes above them in the social scale. Therefore, in 
venturing to criticise the proposed extension of legislative inter- 
ference as regards domestic handicrafts, I do so not only with reluc- 
tance, but also with a wholesome sense of the delicacy of the points 
involved, and of the extreme thinness of the line which divides that 
which the State claims that it may do from what it recognises that it 
must not do. 

One of the professed objects of the Factories and Workshops Acts 
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is the protection of women, young persons, and children from injury 
arising from employments injurious to health, or from the evils of 
overcrowded rooms and too long or too late hours. But it is only 
when these employments are carried on ‘for purposes of gain’— 
for a living—that these Acts interfere with them. There may pos- 
sibly be unhealthy employments, overcrowded rooms, too long and 
too late hours, injurious to women, young persons, and children, whose 
business is pleasure, instead of earning a livelihood—whose incentive 
is fashion, instead of necessity ;—and yet with these employments 
and excesses legislation does not attempt to medddle. It enters the 
factory and the workshop, but does not enter—perhaps dares not 
enter—the theatre and the ball-room. The distinction here is cer- 
tainly a thin one. 

Another avowed object is to prevent the too early pursuit by 
children of the right employments of later life, lest this too early 
labour should interfere with their due education. Therefore, certain 
employments are forbidden to children who ought to be at school. 
But here, again, the only employments proposed to be prohibited to 
children are those which are pursued for wages or gain. How easy 
to start the objection that you deal with the temptations of industry 
and leave the temptations of idleness alone! 

I do not say that it is wrong to draw this thin line of distinction: 
between employments and employments, to say that a woman may 
go late at night to a theatre but not to a mill; but I do say that the 
thinness of the line of distinction ought always to act as a caution 
to the legislator to make himself quite sure of the soundness of the 
grounds of his action. I do not say that it is wrong to make laws 
which of necessity must apply almost exclusively to the working 
classes, and hardly at all, if at all, to the classes above them in wealth. 
But I do say that this fact, that you are thus almost necessarily press- 
ing upon one class and leaving others untouched, ought to put the 
legislator on his guard against undue pressure on the class with whose. 
habits interference is needful. And, more than this, I cannot doubt 
the existence of a real danger lest what ought to be general legislatiom 
should be allowed to slip, as it were, into the form of class legislation 
from mere want of care, or the habit of regarding the poorer classes 
as legitimate subjects of legislation, while the wealthier classes are 
regarded as belonging to a charmed circle of unmolested freedom, 

These observations may be commonplace, but they may never-- 
theless be a wholesome reminder that, in approaching such a subject 
as State interference with domestic employments in cottage homes, , 
some greater justification must be found for such interference than. 
the mere fact of the existence of evils connected with their undue: 
exercise. In dealing with this special class of evils it cannot be 


. wrong to remember that there are evils other than those connected 


with work, and elsewhere than in cottage homes. 
BB2 
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And now I put the question whether a sufficiently strong case has 
been made out to justify such an invasion of the privacy of cottage 
homes, and interference with their arrangements, as some clauses of 
the Factories and Workshops Bill seem to propose. 

Take first the case of women and young persons, 7.¢. the mother 

and daughters over fourteen, in a working man’s household. [I live in 
a county where the women plait during intervals of household duties 
by their own firesides or at their cottage doors. In a neighbouring 
county lace-making takes the place of plaiting. The Bill seems to 
forbid the mother and daughters to plait or make lace in their own 
cottage after nine o’clock on any night in the week, and after four 
o’clock on Saturday afternoons, however much their rent may be 
in arrear, or the children may be wanting bread. I suppose this 
restriction, if passed into law, would apply to many thousands of 
families in Herts, Beds, Bucks, and Essex. What possible justifica- 
tion can be pleaded for such an interference with the fireside employ- 
ments of the cottagers of four English counties? What an army of 
inspectors would be needed to enforce it! How the manly feelings 
of the cottagers would resent the constant visits of spies and detec- 
tives! What an injurious atmosphere of concealment, lying, and 
deception would surround the family hearth thus beleaguered and 
-watched! What resentment the infliction of the fines on discovery 
would stir up! And if all this did not follow, because the Act was 
-only partially enforced, how the force of right legislation would be 
needlessly blunted! How could compulsory education be successfully 
carried out in the face of such a legislative failure ? 

But, it will be asked, was such a thing ever seriously proposed by 
:a Government department, brought forward by a Secretary of State, 
and endorsed by an English Cabinet? Clause 16 of the Bill enacts 
that— 

Where persons are employed at home, that is to say, in a dwelling-house, 
which is by reason of the work carried on there a workshop within the meaning of 
this Act, and in which the family only of the occupier living in that dwelling-house 
are employed . . . the following regulations shall be observed :-— 

(1) A child [under 14], young person [under 18], or woman shall not be em- 
ployed in the workshop except during the period of employment hereinafter 
mentioned. 

(2) The period of employment for a young person or woman shall, except on 
Saturday, begin at six o’clock in the morning and end at nine o'clock in the evening, 
.and shall on Saturday begin at six o’clock in the morning and end at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. 


According to the definitions given in the Bill, a workshop is to 
mean ‘any premises or place’ in which ‘any manual labour is exer- 
cised by way of trade or for purposes of gain in or incidental to the 
making of any article, and to which and over which the employer of 
the persons working therein has the right of access or control ;’ and 
another clause declares that ‘a child, young person, or woman who 
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works in a workshop, whether for wages or not, in a handicraft, shall 
be deemed to be employed therein.’ 

Now, I have asked myself again and again whether a cottage in 
which the mother and daughters are employed in plaiting or laee- 
making to earn money by sale of their plait or lace for the benefit of 
the family fund, and not under the control of an employer outside 
the house, would be a workshop under these definitions; whether the 
head of the household would be regarded as their employer. There 
is a special clause in the Education Act of 1876 which enacts that in 
such a case the parent shall be considered as the employer of children, 
if there be no other employer, and I am assured that, whether the 
definitions in the Bill be clear on this point or not, the intention 
clearly is to consider the parents as employers in such cases, and 
this intention is certainly confirmed by the words ‘ whether for wages 
or not,’ in the definition of employment. 

It has been urged in justification of these clauses that they are 
nothing new; that similar provisions were contained in the Act of 
1867, and that they have never been complained of. But this is not 
quite true, and, if it were true, 1878 is not 1867, as I shall presently 
have to show. It is not quite true. Owing to the words ‘under a 
master or parent’ being contained in the definition of employment, 
in the Act of 1867, a married woman—the mother of the household 
working in her own house—did not come under the prohibitions of 
the Act. And, moreover, I have good reason for the belief that the 
attempt to control the plaiting of other inmates of cottages has been 
practically a failure. It hasbeen found in practice impossible to 
enforce it, and therefore it has not been very much of a hardship 
hitherto. 

I cannot help thinking that the proposed extension of the pro- 
visions of the Bill to grown-up women in their own homes, if in- 
tended at all, is altogether a mistake of those who have framed the 
Bill rather than a deliberate intention of the department responsible 
for it. I hope it may be so; and in justification of this hope, I 
would refer to the Report of the Factories and Workshops Acts Com- 
mission, on which the Bill is in great measure founded. 

The Commissioners in their report expressed their opinion that 
‘the necessity of placing under regulation [as regards children ?] 
those employed in dwelling-houses, was clearly demonstrated in the 
second and third reports of the Children’s Employment Commission.’ 
They referred to the fact that ‘ dwelling-houses in which any child or 
woman is employed in a handicraft were already by existing law 
under regulation and inspection,’ and advised generally that any 
place where women and children worked should be included under 
the provisions as to ‘workshops.’ But they urged that it would be 
impossible to carry out regulations fixing the hours for meals, and 
the sanitary provisions of the Acts in the case of dwelling-houses 
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where none but children or inmates were employed. And then they 
proceeded :-— 


We also shall recommend a still further relaxation of the law in the case of 
adult women working in a dwelling-house. We do not think it necessary to interfere 
awhere only adults are concerned in the labour carried on by women on a small scale in 
a room, used also for the purposes of a dwelling-house, even though such labour 
should be shared by those who are not inmates. 


Interférence with the labour of women in their own homes, such 
as the present Bill would seem to propose, is therefore not justified 
by the recommendation of the Commissioners. Their opinion, that 
the provisions of the Acts should be extended to private dwelling- 
houses, was broadly based on the hardships on children, proved by 
the Children’s Employment Commission, and of children I shall 
speak by-and-by. As regards women working in their own homes, 
they suggested non-interference, and surely with reason. As regards 
young persons over fourteen they were not explicit. The case of girls 
engaged in straw-plaiting and lace-making is not specially mentioned 
at all in their report. The only evidence given before them on the 
point of whether this kind of employment was exceptionally injurious 
to young persons was to the effect that it was not so. It would be 
very hard indeed—I venture to think it would be absolutely impos- 
sible—to justify interference with these specially innocent domestic 
handicrafts, as regards young persons over fourteen, while no restriction 
is placed upon the employment of the same class in agricultural 
labour, while the large class of girls employed in retail shops remain 
unprotected, and while public-houses are legally kept open till late 
hours, in which, to quote the Commissioners’ report, ‘ Barmaids 
especially suffer from debility, caused by long confinement in gas- 
heated rooms and the fumes of spirits.’ 

The question whether there should be restrictions upon the em- 
ployment of girls in shops and trades which are not handicrafts, and 
which yet involve late hours, is discussed in the Commissioners’ report, 
and decided in the negative. It appears to me that, had the question 
of whether the domestic labour of the straw-plaiters and lace-makers 
over fourteen should be restricted or not been specially reported 
on by the Commissioners—had they taken more evidence upon the 
subject and separately considered it—it would have been completely 
in harmony with the spirit of their report had they answered the 
question in the negative, as they did in the case just alluded to. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that, as regards women and young 
persons over fourteen, no interference will be sanctioned by Parliament 
with that unrestricted freedom to use the fingers which seems to be 
the special prerogative of woman, and to belong by right especially 
to the female members of the cottage home of thrift and industry. 

But there yet remains the case of children. What the Bill pro- 
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poses as regards children is as follows :—-By Clause 20 it prohibits 
altogether the employment of children under ten in a workshop, and 
therefore in any dwelling which would come under that definition, 
i.¢., 1 presume, in their parents’ homes, if they worked at their handi- 
craft there. And by Clause 16 children over ten and under fourteen 
are only to work during such fixed hours in the morning, or in the 
afternoon, as shall be consistent with the system of half-time school- 
ing in evening or morning sets. There is no new principle here 
introduced as to children, as compared with the Act of 1867. But 
the age of total prohibition in the Act of 1867 was eight, and this 
it is proposed to extend to ten, as under the clause relating to em- 
ployment in the Education Act of 1876. 

Now, I do not want to be too hard upon the framers of this pro- 
posed enactment, but the question may surely be asked whether they 
have considered carefully enough the meaning of this total prohibition 
of handicraft employments to children under ten in their parents’ 
homes. To enact that children under ten shall not plait or make 
lace in their own homes would be, I cannot for a moment doubt, a 
really monstrous interference with the rights of the working classes 
in these districts. It is well known that skill in these handicrafts is 
only to be attained by early practice ; and if children may not plait 
under ten it means, for all practical purposes, that they may not learn 
to plait at all. Can such a prohibition be seriously contemplated ? 
Is it by deliberate intention or by mere carelessness that a responsible 
Government makes a proposal such as this? In either case the 
working classes have a right to complain that their interests have not 
been duly regarded. What are little children to do at home during 
the long summer holidays, or on wet holiday afternoons and winter 
evenings, when they cannot be at play out of doors? Is the mother 
to be prohibited by Act of Parliament from putting their fingers to 
some useful employment—some handicraft which may be of use to 
them in after-life—simply because the plait they make may be sold 
to the dealer with the week’s production of the rest of the family, 
and so help to add a few pence to the family earnings? Yet this is 
involved in the total prohibition of work under ten contained in the 
Bill. 

If one could believe that all this had been seriously considered 
and deliberately proposed, it would indeed be a strong additional 

argument for household suffrage in the counties. It would indeed 
show that, whatever the tenderness of Conservative country squires to 
the interests of agriculture, they but ill represented the interests of 
their cottage neighbours. And I confess that after every excuse that 
can be made for the insertion in a Government Bill of such ill- 
considered proposals, on the ground of carelessness rather than 
deliberate intention, I am disposed to criticise severely and strongly 
to condemn the ease with which, in these days of Conservative reac- 
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tion, legislation is allowed to slip back into its ancient ruts, and, as I 
have before said, thoughtlessly to take it for granted that the working 
classes are the legitimate subjects of a kind of paternal and petty 
interference which the classes above them would not submit to for a 
moment. 

It would be inconsistent with due respect for English statesman- 
ship to suggest that modern Conservative statesmen seriously believe 
in old Tory superstitions and instincts, although it apparently takes 
as long for political superstitions and instincts to die out as for belief 
in witchcraft and in the effect of the changes of the moon. But it 
may be remembered that there always has been a singular Tory 
superstition against manufactures and handicrafts, as though some- 
how or other they were infected with a taint of original sin from 
which the pious pursuits of agriculture are free. At any rate, Con- 
servative statesmen seem to have been haunted bv an imagination 
that manufactures and agriculture stand to each other somehow in 
the relation of Cain and Abel, and a corresponding instinct to put 
all sorts of legislative restraints on Cain, while Abel’s rustic innocence 
is spared the infliction. 

I do not for one moment deny the legitimacy of legislation pro- 
tecting women and children engaged in factories and workshops. 
Sentimental and overstrained as Mrs. Browning’s ‘ cry of the children’ 
may seem to the modern reader, there was need of protection of the 
weak against the greed of the strong, notwithstanding that what 
really threw the weak into the thraldom of the factory—its iron 
routine and ceaseless labour—was a still worse agricultural wretched- 
ness, from which escape was made to the factory. There is need, 
where vast numbers are employed on a large scale in connection with 
machinery and under competing masters, to protect not only children, 
but reasonable and benevolent masters themselves also, from the 
unfair competition of unreasonable and grasping ones, by laying 
down uniform lines which all alike must conform to. And perhaps it 
was more likely that the political party who had the superstitious 
dread of machinery should bring forward the necessary factory legis- 
lation than that the manufacturing interests should put handcuffs on 
themselves. Mr. Bright cannot even yet reconcile himself to the 
inevitable in this matter. But be this as it may, factory legislation 
—and interference with handicrafts—has been for a long time the 
pet legislative hobby of the Conservative or agricultural party, and 
therefore, perhaps, it ought not to be considered a strange or unex- 
pected phenomenon that factory legislation should reflect some of 
the harshness and hostility to handicrafts felt by the political party 
who stand sponsors to it. But there is one circumstance which takes 
away some of the force of this excuse as regards the Bill in question. 
This circumstance is that, since the Act of 1867, an important branch 
of the subject has been separately and wisely dealt with under the 
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Education Acts, on lines laid down by a Liberal statesman, and so 
just in themselves that in the main they have been followed by the 
present Government in the Education Act of 1876. 

It is worth while to compare the spirit of the Education Acts 
with that of the Factory Acts as regards the points under discussion. 
Both deal with the labour of children under ten, and insist upon their 
due education. We have seen that the prohibition of the Factories 
Bill is peremptory and without exception. The prohibition of the 
Education Act of 1876 is qualified by a wise exception, when the 
employment ‘by reason of being during the school holidays or 
during the hours during which the school is not open or otherwise, 
does not interfere with the efficient elementary instruction of such 
child, and that the child obtains such instruction by regular attend- 
ance for full time at a certified efficient school, or in some other 
equally efficient manner.’ In the one case the interference with 
work is limited by the reason and necessity for it, in the other it is 
needlessly sweeping and unlimited. I can imagine but one real 
excuse for this distinction in the spirit of the two Acts. The one 
Act, it may be said, has to look after the health as well as the edu- 
cation of children. ‘The other regards education alone. But even 
this excuse seems to fail when the question is asked, whether on 
grounds of health alone a total prohibition of employment in 
domestic handicrafts is needful. For the answer is obvious—granted 
the existence of cases of hardship and excess in connection with some 
employments, the sweeping interference is still harsh and careless, 
because it far exceeds the necessity, by making a rule what ought 
to be dealt with as an exception. 

Compare the spirit of the two parallel lines of legislation on 
another point. The Education Acts wisely recognise that education 
may be obtained by children, not only in public elementary and cer- 
tified efficient schools, but also privately and at home. It is sufficient 
for the Education Acts that the child shali be educated at school or 
‘in some other equally efficient manner.’ The Education Acts are 
thus saved from being in principle class legislation. If a rich man’s 
child is not educated at school, or otherwise efficiently educated, the 
compulsory clauses apply. There may be few children of the poorer 
classes who come under this exception, but still the exception is there 
for those who may come under it; and at least its presence is valu- 
able as a proof of care lest the Act should become class legislation 
on the one hand, or needlessly interfere with the habits and wishes 
of poor or rich on the other. The Factory and Workshops Bill, 
though brought forward immediately after the Education Act of 
1876, like its predecessors rides rough-shod over all such exceptions. 
The children must attend some recognised efficient school, and obtain 
their half-time schooling in that particular way, or they may not 
work. The child of an educated mother, educated at home, may not 
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assist her mother in any handicraft at home, however great the care 
of the mother may be herself to give her a good education. There 
may be but few such cases in the poorer walks of life. Where 
they exist they may not be found out. The objection may be almost 
an objection on paper alone. It may seem to be a mere straw, but it 
is a straw in the wind. It shows from which direction it blows. It 
suggests at least that this legislation comes from a quarter more 
conservative of the rich man’s rights, habits, and conveniences than of 
those of the poor, and evidently not over-anxious to avoid the appear- 
ance of class legislation. 

It is much to be regretted that the present Conservative 
Government have not been able to lift themselves out of the old ruts 
and prejudices of factory legislation on to the wider and wiser lines 
which they themselves had accepted in a previous session, when they 
passed the Education Act of 1876. They no doubt fell easily into 
those lines in that particular instance, because the prohibitory clauses 
of their Education Act, they knew very well, would apply not only 
to handicrafts but also to those pet agricultural employments 
towards which they have always exhibited an hereditary tenderness. 
Is it too much to ask that some of the same tenderness be extended 
to those fireside employments of the poor which are unlucky enough 
to come under the definition of handicrafts ? 

What, then, is the sum of the whole matter as regards these 
domestic handicrafts? (1) There seems to be every reason why the 
work of women by their own firesides should be free from interference. 
(2) There seems to be hardly any reason why the similar labour of young 
persons over fourteen should be interfered with. (3) The education 
of children under fourteen is already provided for under the Education 
Acts of 1870 and 1876, without interfering unduly with these em- 
ployments when they do not unduly interfere with the children’s 
education. | Why should not the factory legislation follow the same 
lines as to children engaged in domestic handicrafts, while giving 
them the additional advantage of the half-time system ? 

I should have been glad if, now that the Education Acts have 
been passed, the whole question of the education of children engaged 
in domestic handicrafts could have been handed over to the Education 
Department. If power were given to Attendance Committees and 
School Boards to deal with these children, independently of by-laws 
—to allow their work when arrangements satisfactory to them had 
been made for the continuance of the children’s schooling on a half- 
time system along with their work—then I believe it would be by 
far the wisest course to leave domestic handicrafts under the care 
of the Education Department, and to except them altogether from 
the Factory Acts, with perhaps some simple precautionary provision 
giving power for the Courts to interfere in cases where the local 
educational authority reports that the capacity of a child to receive 
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instruction is injured by excessive work at home. I believe that 
cases of real hardship would be more likely to be brought to notice, 
and checked by such a provision, than by the spasmodic presence of 
inspectors. I believe that the remedy could thus be applied without 
half the irritation which the old mode of procedure must involve. 
It would at least have a chance of success. It would carry public 
opinion with it. It would be free from the objections which are 
involved in needless interference with the privacy of cottage homes. 
It would liberate the amended Factory and Workshops Bill from 
objections which, if unremoved, must both risk its popularity and 
mar its usefulness. 

One other point remains. If I have made out a good case for 
the exemption of the two domestic handicrafts specially mentioned— 
straw-plaiting and lace-making—from legislative interference of the 
kind proposed by the Bill, it would be very easy to introduce into it 
a clause making them the subjects of a special exemption. So far so 
good. But would this be a wise procedure? Would it not be far 
better to take a broader view of the whole question? Instead of 
making these two employments favoured exceptions to an obnoxious 
tule, would it not be better, on broad grounds of principle, to exclude 
the cottage fireside altogether from the artificial definition of a 
‘workshop,’ and then to deal specially with any domestic employ- 
ments (if there be any) which require regulation as exceptions ? 

It surely is better to call a spade a spade. A cottage fireside is 
not a workshop in any proper sense of the word. And the attempt, by 
asweeping definition, to include the fireside among ‘ workshops,’ is 
in itself objectionable. Acts of Parliament are not meant to be in- 
telligible to lawyers only; they ought to be couched in language 
which is English, and intelligible and reasonable to the common mind. 
Artificial and unnatural use of words is surely slovenly draughting. 
And, to make an end of this unpleasant criticism, if there be anything 
in the sacredness of home and hearth which is worth preserving, why 
indeed should a Conservative draughtsman be allowed to make the 
State use words in an Act of Parliament which seem at least to ignore 
it? Surely it is not for the State to suggest to the working classes 
that it regards the privacy of the cottage home as any less sacred 
than the privacy of the home of the rich. 

Freperic SEEBOHM. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Pacchiarotto' is the last of Mr. Robert Browning’s own pieces of 
character painting, and his latest reproduction of Greek drama is his 
‘transcript’ of The Agamemnon of dischylus.? 

Pacchiarotto is an artist who, like Mr. William Morris, transforms 
life into pictures, though his work is disturbed, as Mr. Morris’s is 
not, by violent intrusion of the real. Vasari has omitted to record, 
but Lanzi celebrates, that painter of Siena who advanced the school 
of Perugino, and in whose figures there is sometimes a transcendent 
beauty that has caused them to be ascribed to Raffaelle. He sought 
to raise his fellow-citizens to an ideal life, shared in conspiracy 
against the Government, and would have been hanged if he had 
not been protected by the Osservanti monks, who hid him for some 
time ina tomb. In 1535 Pacchiarotto escaped from Siena, and he 
died in France. What he has shown already under many figures, 
Mr. Browning under this type shows again; a wide interval between 
life as it is and life as we can imagine that it ought to be. We hear 
sometimes of the dangers of over-civilisation. If civilisation mean 
right citizenship, as its name implies, a common practice among 
men of the right way of living together, no nation in any age of 
the world has half achieved it. The sense of this is frequent in Mr. 
Browning’s poetry. 

Giacomo Pacchiarotto, 
Who took ‘ Reform’ for his motto, 


is here represented painting in distemper on the walls of a grotto 
man in all forms, and setting forth to these creations of his brain 
his view of life as it should be :— 


What the dark is, what the light is, 
What the wrong is, what the right is, 
What the ugly, what the beautiful, 
What the restive, what the dutiful, 


1 Pacchiarotto, and How he worked in Distemper. With other Poems. By 
Robert Browning. Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 

2 The Agamemnon of Aischylus. Transcribed by Robert Browning. Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1877. 
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In Mankind profuse around him ? 
Man, devil as now he found him, 
Would presently soar up an angel 
At the summons of such evangel, 
And owe—what could Man not owe 
To the painter Pacchiarotto. 


Many an idealist who seeks to right the wrongs of life paints 
men in distemper on the walls of his own Pacchiarotto’s chamber, 
and, like Pacchiarotto, is disturbed by the first glance of actual life 
that breaks his illusion. When he comes out of his chamber with 
a real endeavour to transform his fellow-men who are not tractable as 
the phantoms of his brain, he seeks refuge from the tumult, finds it 
with death, and is taught by the flesh that sees corruption. The 
abbot of the Osservanti tells Pacchiarotto that he also in his youth 
had hopes of converting the foolish to wisdom :—- 


I talked and I wrote, but, one morning, 
Life’s Autumn bore fruit in this warning : 
‘Let tongue rest, and quiet thy quill be! 
Earth is earth and not heaven, and never will be.’ 
Man’s work is to labour and leaven— 

As best he may—earth here with heaven ; 
’Tis work for work’s sake that he’s needing : 
Let him work on and on as if speeding 
Work’s end, but not dream of succeeding ! 
Because if success were intended, 

Why, heaven would begin ere earth ended. 


Pacchiarotto’s answer, though dramatic and outwardly humorous in 
construction, simply completes the abbot’s thought. The corpse 
rotting in the tomb to which he fled for refuge had a voice for him. 
Had he come out of warm light because above the darkness of the 
tomb one man is Jack and one is John; because there are 


Rich and poor, sage and fool, virtuous, vicious ? 
Why complain? Art thou so unsuspicious 

That all’s for an hour of essaying 

Who’s fit and who’s unfit for playing 

His part in the after-construction 

—Heaven’s Piece whereof Earth’s the Induction ? 
Things rarely go smooth at Rehearsal. 

Wait patient the change universal, 

And act, and let act, in existence ! 


Such passages indicate no small part of Robert Browning’s poetic 
interpretation of Nature. In Nature, for him, is above all things 
the mind of man. He shares with other poets of our century, . 
perception of the beauty of the outward world, and can make others 
feel it: but from his earliest to his latest book he has been constant 
to the highest theme—the inner life of a man, and its relation to the 
lives of others. Intense interest in this made him a dramatist. 
Even in lyrical pieces, he continually represents men and women of 
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all fashions, speaking out of their own lives and acting on the lives 
of others; and in every piece his own mind is fixed firmly upon the 
most vital questions of humanity. These, and these only, Mr. 
Browning seeks poetically to interpret. But is it not granted that 
the poet writes to please ; that his aim is to fill us with the sense of 
beauty? If so, why trouble us with the tough problems of life ? 
The answer to this was indicated in a former paper. He does so 
because, while the aim is to please, the pleasure is of many kinds. 
Christopher Sly, with choice of delights open to him, rose no higher 
than to call for a pot of the smallest ale; ‘and once again, a pot o’ 
the smallest ale.’ Another shall find his chief pleasure in contempla- 
tion of the purest forms of outward beauty; another in contemplation 
of the highest spiritual beauty; and another, not in contemplation 
only, but in energetic struggle to attain it, and extend its power over 
men. At every stage there is a poetic interpretation possible. Ac- 
cording to his genius and his power the poet chooses to what part of 
a man’s nature he will appeal, when he desires to please. If his power 
justify the highest choice, his place is among the helpers of men, not 
the amusers ; although in a lower sense they help us who amuse. 
In the literature of a country they are the helpers who live long. Let 
him deal with the. first elements of life, set heart and brain to work 
upon its problems, and bring to the mind, through combinations of 
all kinds, an urgent sense of a supreme beauty within the hope of 
‘ man, that is to be striven for with every power and in every act. 
When he does that, is beauty not his theme? does he not write to 
please? . He would unseal the very springs of pleasure ; his energetic 
thought works as leaven in many a duller mind, wins it, by high 
interpretation, to a sense of the best poetry of nature that enters 
into all we see or do, touches with light the meanest accident about 
us. In this direction Mr. Browning’s latest book shows him in his 
own way still working. From the first he has fastened the attention 
of his readers upon the realities about them. Paracelsus sought to 
live above those poor realities, and he was undeceived in face of 
death. Sordello (whose story is taken as that of a poet before Dante 
came to join the thinker and the worker), Sordello struggled onward 
from the song that triumphed over Eglamour, because it was a 
triumph of mere skill in the expression of external beauty. He still 
battled with the problem of his life, the poet’s life, and the dull 
apprehensions of the world. But Sordello learnt to feel mankind as 
half himself. He sought at last to put their work into his music, 
that he might cause men to be fellow-labourers with him :— 


Already you include 
The multitude ; then let the multitude 
Include yourself; and the result were new: 
Themselves before, the multitude turn you. 
This were to live, and move, and have in them 
Your being. 
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Sordello was represented dying in the hour when, as a chief upon 
whom action depended, he joined action to thought, that he might 
spend both on the real daily work of life. Between Pacchiarotto and 
those early works of Mr. Browning is a long period of fidelity to 
the same principle, producing poetry that looks life boldly in the 
face, accepts its stupidities together with its aspirations, and mirrors 
back to us its grotesque forms with a humour that has love for the 
true beauty at its heart. In his last volume of original verse, Mr. 
Browning ends Pacchiarotto with a deliverance of his mind to critics 
who have wanted to reform him almost as sorely as Pacchiarotto 
wished to reform Siena; or as he, when he was younger, might have 
thought about reforming them. The ‘ Prologue’ of the book is ad- 
dressed sadly to ‘the old wall here,’ a life that shuts out the life 
beyond the veil, where still one sings, to whom the first note of the 
epilogue refers :— 





















The dearest poet I ever knew, 
Dearest, and greatest, and best to me. 











The underthought of this prologue is like that in the prologue to 
Fifine, a thought now and then rising sadly in other parts of the 
verse that deals so earnestly with Nature’s deepest needs :— 












Wall upon wall are between us ; life 
And song should away from heart to heart ! 

I—prison bird, with a ruddy strife 

At breast, and a lip whence storm notes start— 












Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 

That’s spirit: though cloistered fast, soar free ; id 
Account as wood, brick, stone, this ring iii 
Of the rueful neighbours, and—forth to thee. 










There is characteristic variety of power in the pieces that make up 
the volume opened by Pacchiarotto: the old lyrical power is in 
‘Hervé Riel,’ the dramatic in the piece called ‘ A Forgiveness,’ and 
humour rooted in the depths of life is in ‘ Filippo Baldinucci on the 
Privilege of Burial.’ There is in more than one piece a touch of 
Ben Jonson’s repudiation of the wretched audiences for which he was 
spending half his nights and all his days. Indeed, there is a closer 
application of the parallel when we see how our own audiences at 
the playhouse ‘love lees, and leave the lusty wine.’ They might 
ask to be fed by our poets and choose to be fed by the scavengers 
who sweep up and imperfectly deodorise for us the stale flesh of 
France. The helpers live, and Robert Browning has a firm and 
lasting place in English literature ; but a healthy stage alone would 
have enabled him to show his full strength as an artist. The want 
of that has forced his genius into a half bondage. Let any one read 
Mr. Browning’s series of plays written between 1840 and 1846, and 
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judge what poetic interpretation of life we might have had, if it had 
been possible to lift the stage of our day into real association with 
true literature. 

It is the dramatic poet’s relish for a high dramatic utterance that 
has caused Mr. Browning of late years to seek house-fellowship with 
the Greek dramatists. In Balauwstion’s Adventure he gave a free 
version of the Alcestis of Euripides, ‘that strangest, saddest, sweetest 
song,’ telling it as a Greek girl might be supposed, by telling it to 
sympathetic Greeks, to have won liberty — 


Because Greeks are Greeks, and hearts are hearts, 
And poetry is power. 


He now taxes his strength to represent the Agamemnon of AEschylus 
upon an opposite plan; keeping the simple grandeur not only of its - 
larger lines, but of its treatment of detail, by seeking to ‘ transcribe’ 
every phrase into English words that shall exactly reproduce its 
sense. The preface, sensible and scholarly, with wit to season each 
good quality, prepares the reader for a trial of skill that certainly 
is noble in conception. A smooth version of the Agamemnon by 
one who was both scholar and poet—a poet also who had written 
plays—we had from Dean Milman about twelve years ago. He was, 
he said, ‘tempted to it by the surpassing grandeur of the drama, 
the Macbeth of antiquity.’ If any reader who has that right habit of 
close attention to each word and phrase which is required in following 
the thoughts of a great poet, will compare the late Dean Milman’s 
version with Mr. Browning’s present attempt at a literal transcript 
into verse, he will find that there is in neither of them a reproduction 
of Greek music. Dr. Milman’s measures in the choruses were skil- 
fully framed, musical but modern, and melody was secured sometimes 
by loss of vigour in expression. Mr. Browning, again, by use of 
characteristic licenses in rhyming, gives an odd touch of his own 
style to Hschylus, but he does keep so nearly to the turns of thought 
and word, and to the old structure of the choruses, that many a skilled 
reader will reconstruct the play in his mind, and shape it, as he goes 
on, to an unspoken music. And such music may have more in it of 
truth to the old Greek spirit than any poet can express in rhyme. 
Take, for example, a few lines from the realisation by the chorus 
of the grief in many homes when the victorious Greeks bring back 
from Troy the ashes of their dead. They were thus translated by 


Dean Milman :— 


Such are the griefs, and griefs than these more deep 
To all from Greece that part 

For the dread warfare: patient in her gloom, 

Sits sorrow, guardian god of each sad home, 

And many woes pierce rankling every heart. 








id 
th 
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Oh, well each knew the strong, the brave, the just, 
Whom they sent forth upon the horrid track 

Of battle ; and what now comes back ? 
Their vacant armour, and a little dust ! 


The passage is thus transcribed by Mr. Browning :— 


Woes, then, in household and on hearth, are such 
As these—and woes surpassing these by much. 
But not these only: everywhere— 

For those who from the land 

Of Hellas issued in a band, 

Sorrow, the heart must bear, 

Sits in the home of each, conspicuous there. 
Many a circumstance, at least, 

‘louches the very breast. 

Yor those 

Whom any sent away—he knows : 

And in the live man’s stead, 

Armour and ashes reach 

The house of each. 


For many recognised obscurities of phrase in the Agamemnon of 
ZEschylus Mr. Browning may have had a special regard. They help 
to show that he is himself not the first poet who must be read with 
close attention by those who would understand him, and who then 
cannot be always understood. Difficulties in execution of the ‘ tran- 
script’ have been lightened by the license of rhyme already referred 
to. The under-current of humour in his original verse justifies Mr. 
Browning’s method, but it does not in itself constitute what it is 
sometimes called, a singular mastery of rhyme, being, in serious verse, 
no more than an evasion of difficulty. Any one who is no poet, but 
may have cared to practise himself in the mechanism of English 
versification, will have found how often a comic rhyme or whimsical 
license will cut a knot that is not easy to untie. Now and then it 
may be hacked through rather than cut. It can scarcely be supposed 
that Mr. Browning, if he had seen how to avoid it without loss of 
literalness, would willingly have made a chorus say— 


The ancient city of Priamos 
Groans probably a great and general dirge, 
Denominating Paris 

‘ The man that miserably marries.’ 


Robert Browning's highest praise is not that of a rhymer. But the 
rhyming is the least part of a poet’s art. 

One ground of satisfaction in Mr. Browning’s work on the Greek 
dramatists, considered as an element in Recent Literature, is that it 
represents in its best form the contact of the English mind in the 
nineteenth century with Greek literature and art. One feature of 
the reaction from that French classical influence which formalised no 
small part of European literature at the close of the seventeenth and 
Vou. III.—No. 12. CC 
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during many years of the eighteenth century is, among us, the 
Hellenism that has replaced the old blind worship of the Latins who 
wrote in or near the time of Augustus. Young Pope’s ‘immortal 
Vida, on whose honoured brow the poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow,’ 
did not hesitate to place Virgil above Homer. See, he said, or 
Christopher Pitt said after him in translation of his Latin verse,— 


See how the Grecian bards, at distance thrown, 
With rev’rence bow to this distinguished son. 


‘Vocemque animumque Deo similis,’ says Vida. ‘He thought and 
spoke in every word a God.’ Virgil has, in our day, lost his divine 
honours. The finest English Virgil scholar of our century, the late Pro- 
fessor Conington, translated him ten or twelve years ago into what Scott 
called the ‘light horseman kind of measure’ of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; a sort of rhyme that would have made an eighteenth cen- 
tury scholar’s hair stand on end, if his head had not been shaved to 
give the wig close-fitting dignity. Mr. William Morris lately 
followed suit with a good English translation of Virgil into ballad 
measure. 

The fresh fancy of the Greeks, with depths of thought under its 
quick variety, that felt man as a part of nature and brought free souls 
into contact with the mystery and beauty of the world, was again a 
life-giving influence when bonds of formal classicism were thrown off. 
The new energies set free by the reaction of which the French Revo- 
lution was one sign, restored England to fellowship in the true 
national life that found voice in the literature of her own Elizabethan 
days, and in those days also the Greeks were greater to us than the 
Latins. Greek studies, brought into Europe after the Turks took 
Constantinople, came in aid of the great movement for Church refor- 
mation. ‘Cave a Grecis, ne fias hereticus,’ said those who opposed 
boldness of free thought ; and in Protestant countries Plato became as 
another Father of the spiritual Church. Queen Elizabeth read De- 
mosthenes with Roger Ascham. Marlowe began to translate the Greek 
poem of Hero and Leander ascribed to Muszeus. George Chapman 
finished that work of Marlowe's, and in the reign of James the First 
completed a translation of all works ascribed to Homer. The revival 
of a national life with free utterances of far-reaching thought, that 
dared aspire to highest things through questioning of all, and was 
haunted with dreams of a glory yet to be attained on earth, lifted 
our literature at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Keats, 
who knew little Greek, caught from Chapman the sense of beauty 
and power in the world of Homer, and felt, he says, in so reading 
him, 

Like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
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As the century grows old, and the excitement of a start on a 
new course, which filled with energetic utterance its early days, has 
passed away but lefc us steadily advancing at a sober pace, there 
abides with us the renewed love of our own national literature in the 
days when it was fresh and free, and at the same time the representa- 
tives of English thought still fall more readily under the influence of 
the old Greek than of the Roman mind. Some years ago there was 
an intellectual epidemic in this country for translating Homer into 
metres of all kinds. Most people seemed to be translating Homer, 
many had their translations published, and those who were not trans- 
lating argued about those who were. Mr. Matthew Arnold lectured 
at Oxford On Translating Homer, and argued upon the subject in 
1861 with Mr. F. W. Newman, who had translated the Iliad in 1856. 
Greek culture has had a marked influence on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
genius as a poet, and his Merope published in 1858 was an attempt 
to produce an original dramatic poem as nearly as possible in the old 
Greek dramatic form. Mr. Swinburne first won wide recognition of 
his genius by the beauty of a dramatic poem, Greek in form— Atalanta 
in Calydon—which owes much of its charm to his own full enjoyment 
of Greek literature. Mr. Morris in his Earthly Paradise continually 
drew from the stores of old Greek fancy, and has developed throughout 
a long poem the fable of Jason. So also the author of Songs of Two 
Worlds went to Greek fable when he produced lately his first work 
upon a larger scale, The Epic of Hades. 

When Mr. Aubrey de Vere prefaced his dramatic poem of 
Alexander the Great* with an explanation of its point of view, in a 
conception of Alexander which is nearer to Dr. Thirlwall’s than to . 
Mr. Grote’s, he found in the Macedonian one seeking an empire of 
the world that would have been an empire of intellect, scattering 
over its subject realms not Roman municipalities, but Greek schools. 
This was to him the best side of his subject. Though Alexander did! 
not realise that dream, 


the Greek dominion (said Mr. Aubrey de Vere) has not been lost to man: it 
has been a dominion of mind; and a primary condition of its full realisation was, . 
probably, the extinction, not the extension, of its political greatness. Alexander 
had aspired to give one small spot on earth’s surface, Greece, a power extending 
over the earth, and to Mind a temporal dominion which, being a universal one, as 
well as the creation of human ambition, must have proved but a splendid prison 
house, not a guarantee for freedom and strength. But there existed a region, . 
smaller even than Greece, to which had been awarded a sceptre stronger than 
either arms or mere intellect can bestow, a spiritual sceptre, and a kingdom founded. 


on the soul. 


The best literature of Greece is as one devout inscription on the 
altar, ‘ To the unknown God.’ If Plato was a ‘ Christian before Christ,’ 


* Alexander the Great. A Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey de Vere. H. S. King 


& Co. 1874. 
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Eschylus burns often as with the fire of prophets who foretold 
Christ. In Prometheus Bound already ‘the Lars and Lemures moan 
with midnight plaint’ as the old gods are shaken on their thrones 
and the vision of an age to come glows under the veil of the Greek 
poet’s verse, as if he too were an Isaiah. In Agamemnon, human 
life speaks from its depths, and no blind fate is ruler of the destinies 
of men. 

ov ydp éotwv éradékis 

mAovrou mpos Képov avdpi 

Aaxricarri peéyay Bixas Body eis apavecar— 


which Mr. Browning translates : 


For there’s no bulwark in man’s wealth to him 
Who, through a surfeit, kicks—into the dim 
And disappearing—Right’s great altar. 


Those truths of life which were enshrined in the old Greek mythology, 
the author of the Songs of Two Worlds reads, in his Epic of Hades,‘ 
with the Christian added to the Greek sense of Two Worlds for man. 
What Francis Bacon dwelt on as the Wisdom of the Ancients, he 
brings into relation with the inner life of our own day. So the old 
myths were read by our Elizabethan poets. When, in Peele’s 
Arraignment of Paris, none, not yet forsaken, ran through her 
themes of song and bade Paris choose what she should sing, every 
theme had its lesson in a truth of life. She could sing 


Tow Phorcys’ imp, that was so trick and fair, 
That tangled Neptune in her golden hair, 
Became a Gorgon for her lewd misdeed,— 

A pretty fable, Paris, for to read, 

A piece of cunning, trust me, for the nones, 
‘That wealth and beauty alter men to stones ; 
IIow Salmacis, resembling idleness, 

“Turns men to women all through wantonness ; 
How fair Narcissus, tooting on his shade, 
Reproves disdain, and tells how form doth vade. 





“With more in the like strain. Precisely thus, the author of the 
Epic of Hudes, with simple grace and dignity of earnestness, has 
made the soul of our time speak through tales of Tantalus and 
Phedra, Marsyas, Adonis, Herakles, and many more, without con- 
fusion of their outlines or destruction of their beauty. He might 
have prefaced his Epic of Hades as Bacon prefaced his little book De 
Supientia Veterum, which I quote through its translation in 1619 
by Sir Arthur Gorges: ‘The Wisedome of the Ancients it was, either 
much or happy; much if these figures and tropes were invented by 
studie and premeditation. Happy if they (intending nothing less) 








4 The E.ic of Hades. Vy the author of ‘ongse* Two Worlds. U.S. King & 
Co. 1876. ‘“hird Edition, 1877. 
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gave matter and occasion to so many worthy meditations.’ In the 
three series of poems entitled Songs of Two Worlds, by a New Writer, 
through which this author first made his genius known, there is a 
homage to the genius of Henry Vaughan, the best poet of George 
Herbert’s school, and one who in sume poems of his Silex Scintillans 
rises to a spiritual music rivalling the pure strains of Herbert’s 
Temple. The ‘new writer,’ by a regard for such old writers as these, 
implied what his work shows, a tendency to look at Nature from the 
spiritual side. So it is that he feels, and wou'd have us feel through 
his Epic of Hades, how, to express his idea through words of his 


own, 
















evermore 
All things and thoughts, both new and old, are writ 
Upon the unchanging human heart and soul ; 

P ‘ , ‘ and in the world, 
Which is our Hades, still the chequered souls 
Compact of good and ill—not all accurst 

Nor altogether blest—a few brief years 

Travel the little journey of their lives, 

They know not to what end. The weary woman 
Sunk deep in ease and sated with her life, 

Much loved and yet unloving, pines to-day 

As Helen; still the poet strives and sings, 

And hears Apollo’s music, and grows dumb, 

And suffers, yet is happy; still the young 

Fond dreamer seeks his high ideal love, 

And finds her name is death ; still doth the fair 
And innocent life, bound naked to the rock, 
Redeem the race. 
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With faint suggestion of plan from the Divine Comedy of Dante, 
like it divided intoa Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise—Tartarus, Hades, 
and Olympus—the Epic of Hades opens with a February dawn in 
which the landscape looked like the weird land beyond the river of 


Charon, 







And forthwith on every side 
Rose the thin throng of ghosts. 





In the gloom of a dark grove, beckoning hands and noiseless feet 
flitted from shade to shade. These shapes, representing souls shut 
fast each in its gaol of woe, told him the causes of their pain, that yet 
should grow to healing. In Tantalus was 











The undying worm of sense, which frets and gnaws 
The unsatisfied stained soul. 











Constantly thirsting for new satisfaction of the sense, a thirst which 
runs through the tale of his life and is represented by his punishment, 
Tantalus is shown as a grand poetic type of what is known also in our 
own day as the used-up sensualist, who thinks himself a wise man of 


the world, having 
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That strange sense 
Of nothingness and wasted days which takes 
The exhausted soul, bearing upon its front 
Counterfeit wisdom, when the bitter ash 
Of knowledge, which the sick soul loathes, appears 
Like the pure fruit of wisdom. 


The unbridled passion of love speaks through the tale of Phzdra ; 
greed of gain is personified in Sisyphus; and passion of love and hate 
defiant of the gods, ‘the careless forces, sitting far withdrawn upon 
the heights of space,’ is the last note in the tale of Clytemnestra, 
which prepares for the epilogue of the first part of the poem, with a 
glance at our own ‘ creed of deeper pity.’ 


There is an end 
Of Wrong, and Death, and Hell; when the long wear 
Of Time and Suffering has effaced the stain 
Ingrown upon the soul. 


With such thoughts the poet passes on from Tartarus to Hades, haunted 
by ghosts ‘thinner and paler far than those I left in agony, even as 
Pity seems to wear a thinner form than Fear.’ Here Marsyas is the 
poet who dares strive with Apollo, who aspires to highest music, and 
bears earthly suffering with the full aim of his aspiration wuatiained : 
the Chatterton, or Keats, or Shelley, for whom 
More it is than ease, 
Palace and pomp, honours and luxuries, 


To have seen white Presences upon the hills, 
To have heard the voices of the Eternal Gods. 


Tale after tale thus helps to weave the weft of human life. From 
Hades, with a voice of love from Psyche, the poet follows heavenward 
the floating soul, passes the golden gates, and on Olympus breathes 
immortal air, where, having Psyche, the soul, still for his guide ; he 
finds the divine life in man, with its forms shadowed by the gods of the 
old world. 

‘ But Zeus I saw not, the Prime Source 

And Sire of all the gods.’ 

And she bent low 

With downcast eyes. ‘Nay. Thou hast seen of Him 

All that thine eyes can bear, in those fair forms 

Which are but parts of Him.’ 


The song of Olympus ends with the soul prostrate before the Supreme 
Source of Light. ‘ And still,’ this poet sings, ‘the heavens lie open as 
of old to the entranced gaze.’ 


For while a youth is lost in soaring thought, 
And while a maid grows sweet and beautiful, 
And while a springtide coming lights the earth, 
And while a child, and while a flower is born, 
And while one wrong cries for redress, and finds 
A soul to answer, still the world is young. 
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This poem is not in the merely technical sense an epic, any more than 
the divine poem of Dante is a comedy. That was a comedy, as pass- 
ing to a happy close; from Hell through Purgatory into Paradise. 
This is an epic, as it is concerned with one great action; for the soul 
of man is shown throughout it labouring towards what Mr. Tennyson 
has called the 


One far-off divine event 
To which the whole Creation moves. 


In the blank verse of the Epic of Hades apt words are so simply 
arranged with unbroken melody, that if the work were printed as prose 
it would remain a song, and every word would still be where the 
sense required it; not one is set in a wrong place through stress of 
need for a mechanical help to the music. The poem has its sound 
mind housed in a sound body. 

Let us turn now to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, who is of one opinion with 
the author of the Hpic of Hades as to the true function of the poet, 
and had illustrated it for some years in verse of his own before he ex- 
pressed his poetic creed in the preface to an excellent book of ‘Select 
Specimens of the English Poets,’ published in 1858. 


A greater error (he wrote) there can hardly be than that which regards poetry 
as conducive to pleasure only, or, at best, but to intellectual cultivation. . . . It is 
the office of poetry, as Bacon tells us, ‘to submit the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind ;’ meaning, by the latter expression, the aspirations of that mens melior, 
or nobler mind, which is the part of man that retains the image of God, and thirsts 


for immortality. 


Not only the writer of these words, but his father also before him, ac- 
quired credit by verse thus interpreting man’s higher nature ; and as 
both father and son signed themselves ‘ Aubrey de Vere,’ the books of 
one are often assigned to the other by a public that is not very parti- 
cular in distinguishing between men of like surname, even when their 
Christian names are as different as John and Henry. 

Aubrey de Vere the First was Sir Aubrey, second holder of an 
Irish baronetey founded in 1784. He was born in 1788 at Curragh 
Chase, the family seat, by Adair in the county of Limerick. His 
birth year was that of Lord Byron, and after strengthening his love 
of nature at the English lakes, where he studied under a private tutor 
at Ambleside, he went to Harrow. He was at Harrow with Byron 
and with Robert Peel. He did not proceed to any university, but 
married at nineteen a sister of another well-known Limerick man, 
Thomas Spring Rice, afterwards Lord Monteagle. A very warm 
friendship for Lord Monteagle was one of the deepest feelings of Sir 


- Aubrey’s life. In 1822 the name of Aubrey de Vere was first honour- 


ably associated with the literature of our century. Sir Aubrey, aged 
34, then published a dramatic poem, Julian the Apostate. This 
opened with Julian, sovereign of Gaul and victor in the West, 
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assisting at the Eleusinian mysteries, and presently made emperor. 
The Duke of Mercia was the other of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s two earlier 
plays. The Duke of this poem was Edric Streon who played trea- 
cherously against his king and country into the hands of Canute, seek- 
ing his own elevation,—which came to him by the lifting of his head 
upon a pole. Sir Aubrey de Vere lived quietly the active life of a 
country gentleman attentive to his duties, delighting much in litera- 
ture and art. In serious illness it was a pleasure to him to hear lists 
read of the pictures in great foreign galleries, and imagine to himself 
the treatment of their subjects. His taste governed also the arrange- 
ments of his house, when few people were yet concerning themselves 
with an application of the principles of art to furniture and house- 
hold decoration. In 1842 Sir Aubrey de Vere published A Song of 
Faith, with Devout Exercises and other Poems. This volume in- 
cluded his sonnets, which Wordsworth had called in friendship ‘ the 
most perfect of our age,’ and it was dedicated to Wordsworth with 
the modest note that its author might at least hope to be named 
hereafter among Wordsworth’s friends. The Song of Faith was a 
series of poems upon each of the clauses of the Apostles’ Creed. Of 
the sonnets this may be taken as a good example :-— 


NIGHTFALL. 


The sun is set, the clouds are on the hill, 

In leaden hue the streamlets are arrayed ; 

And now the damp and gloomy shadows fill 

The depths of every valley, and distil 
Unwholesome vapours through each leafy glade : 
O’er the wide scene a sombre grey is laid: 

The distant town and spire lie dim and still; 
And a cold night-wind gathers in the shade. 
Feebler and feebler now all sounds subside ; 

All but the river’s ever murmuring tide ; 

All but the rising tempest’s sullen swell ; 

Or sheepdog baying from the moorlands wide ; 
Or stifled utterance of the far church bell, 
Tolling the passing hour, as Nature's passing knell. 


The poetic interpretation of Nature in this sonnet is unquestionable, 
though technically, like most of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s sonnets, it is 
faulty in structure. The two quatrains forming the introductory 
eight lines do not correspond in form, and there are two rhymes 
instead of three in the closing terzettes. But as an impression of 
nature written sonnet-fashion there is all the poet in its truth of 
feeling and its delicacy of expression. Sir Aubrey de Vere’s verse was 
religious, but not controversial. In his Song of Faith he went, he 
said, for his opinions to the early Fathers of the Church, knowing 
nothing of the controversies of bisday. A few lines of his, on the faith 
of our forefathers, well express his attitude of mind in that respect. 
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Doubt and discuss, examine and believe : 
But, if thy judgment falter, turn with trust 

Unto the staff our ancient guides relied on, 

And paths that in the wildernesses bear 

The pilgrim’s track. If thine own wisdom fail thee, 
Put confidence in wisdom tried by Time. 











During intervals of his last illness—he died, aged 58, in July 1846— 
Sir Aubrey de Vere wrote the dramatic poem by which he will be 
especially remembered, his Mary Tudor, which, like the Laureate’s 
play on the same subject, expresses sympathy with great qualities 
obscured by errors and calamities. It was the work of a dying man, 
and published in 1847, after his death, with The Lamentation of 
Ireland and other Poems. Sir Aubrey de Vere’s Queen Mary is 
in two parts, each part being a complete play in five acts. The first 
part, opening at the death-bed of Edward the Sixth, has its chief 
interest in the relation of Queen Mary to the tragic close of the life of 
Lady Jane Grey; the part ends with Lady Jane Grey’s execution, and 
Mary’s anguish when, too late, she seeks to save her. The second 
play forming the poem, has its centre of interest in Mary’s relation 
to Philip of Spain and the English heretics. The poem has many 
beauties, and ought not to pass into oblivion. The high spirit of the 
Tudor, with its bursts of strong passion, and the love of England 
that went with it, the aspirations thwarted and the tenderness of 
nature stabbed, have their due place in the picture, and fine occa- 
sions are made for expression of the love of nature. Thus in one 
scene of the first part Mary, during a progress, rests with Elizabeth 
upon the breezy downs of Wanstead Heath, and suffers her mind to 
dwell on the calm beauty about her till it is softened to thought of 
her dead brother Edward and to simple sisterly affection. 


Saints be with him now ! 
He loved you, Bess: not me the unbeloved. 
Eliz. He loved you well till traitors edged between. 
God pardon him! 
Mary. And them! Preserve me, Lord, 
From the vindictive fiend that tempts my spirit ! 


























Sir Aubrey de Vere was succeeded in the baronetcy by his eldest 
son, Vere Edmund, the present baronet. The third of his five sons, 
Aubrey Thomas, who was born in 1814, is the writer who has con- 
tinued to associate poetic honours with his father’s name, signing 
himself simply ‘ Aubrey de Vere’ upon the title-pages of his numerous 
volumes. 

The present Aubrey de Vere won credit six-and-thirty years ago 
with the lyrical drama that gives part of its name also to his last 
published volume, a revised collection of the best of the author's 
poems published before 1861. In 1842 it appeared as The Waldenses, 
or the Fall of Rora: A Lyrical Sketch; With other Poems; dedi- 
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cated to Sir William Hamilton, Astronomer Royal for Ireland (Oxford : 
J. H. Parker). The theme of the poem was that persecution of the 
Waldenses in 1655, ‘ lamented alike by Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant historians,’ which was the subject of Milton’s sonnet, and the 
choice of theme was characteristic; for Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s sym- 
pathy was not with their forms of religious opinion, but with the 
fidelity to their own sense of right. ‘ No generous and truly catholic 
heart will forget,’ he said, ‘ because a certain gift was withheld from 
the Waldenses, the religious and heroic fidelity with which they 
preserved and vindicated the gifts committed to their charge; no 
man with the ordinary feelings of humanity can ever cease to 
sympathise with the brave defenders of their ancestral faith and im- 
memorial freedom.’ The Waldenses was a lyrical sketch with 
dramatic scenes, opening with a morning hymn, having a children’s 
song, a nocturn, songs of shepherds and shepherdesses, a song of 
angels at the rising of a virgin martyr’s soul, a funeral song, choruses 
and semi-choruses. Many poems were added, chiefly on religious 
themes, hymns, sonnets, and a poem called The Infant Bridal. In 
the following year, 1843, Mr. Aubrey de Vere published, also at 
Oxford, The Search after Proserpine, Recollections of Greece, and 
other Poems. In 1848, the year of stir among the nations, he 
published four letters addressed to an English member of Parliament 
on English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds (John Murray), in which 
he argued that there were faults on both sides in the relations between 
England and Ireland, but that Ireland’s prosperity was England’s 
safety, and that true union must be secured. 

England (he said) must determine which part of her twofold nature is to rule 
in her. Her wealth may culminate, but her worth decline; her physical power 
may advance, but her moral energies retrograde; her manufactures may change all 
England into one Lancashire, but she may never have learned how to submit the 
gregarious to the social, or to elevate a social system into a human. 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s next book, published in 1850, was again in 
prose, a record of travel, Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey, 
in two volumes (Bentley), which contained some good impressions 
of life and scenery, and ended with an account of the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, and other notes of its past history. In 
1854 Mr. de Vere published, in cheap form, another prose book, 
Heroines of Charity (Burns and Lambert), containing interesting 

_records, well written because sincerely felt, of the Sisters of Vincennes, 
Jean Biscot, Mlle. le Gras, Madame de Miramion, Mrs. Seton, and 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. A volume of Poems, in 1855, in- 
eluded reproduction of The Infant Bridal and other pieces selected 
from earlier ‘volumes. 

May Carols, in 1857, was Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s next book. It 
was a series of religious poems, in each of which the Virgin Mary 
was associated with some image of spring that brings the summer 
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and the rose,{*‘ the flower with sacred passion red.’ A spiritual sense 
of springtime runs through the little book. This is the measure 
of it -— 
As ordered flower succeeds to flower, 
And May the ladder of her sweets 
Ascends, advancing hour by hour, 
From scale to scale, what heart but beats ? 


Some Presence veiled, in fields and groves 
That mingles rapture with remorse ;— 

Some buried joy beside us moves 

And thrills the soul with such discourse 


As they, perchance, that wondering pair 
Who to Emmaus bent their way, 

Hearing, heard not. Like them our prayer 

We make, ‘The night is near us. . . . Stay!’ 


In 1858 followed Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s little volume of Select 
Specimens of the English Poets, with Biographical Notices &c., from 
the preface to which a few lines have been quoted. In 1861 appeared 
his next volume, The Sisters, Inisfail, and other Poems (Long- 
mans). The Sisters is a touching story of the gentlest form of Irish 
character. It is set in discourse between two friends, English and 
Irish, which repeats desire for that closer union between England and 
Ireland which can only come of a right understanding, and will give 
each people strength. Jnisfail is a series of lyrics founded upon 
traditions and facts of Irish history. Two years later, Inisfail, a 
Lyrical Chronicle of Ireland, in Three Parts, was republished as 
a separate book in Dublin. In 1864 Mr. Aubrey de Vere gathered 
into one volume, with a few additions, those of his own poems which 
he was least willing to let die. This volume, The Infant Bridal 
and other Poems (Macmillan), was named after a piece then for the 
third time reproduced, and included Zhe Search after Proserpine. 
In 1866, Mr. Aubrey de Vere published a pamphlet on the Irish 
Church question, The Church Settlement of Ireland, or Hibernia 
Pacanda, in which he argued against the injustice of an endowed 
minority, and held that the revenues of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment should be not secularised, but fairly distributed to meet all 
forms of aid to spiritual life. In the following year he published 
another pamphlet in support of his view, examining the various 
Pleas for Secularisation. His next volume of poems, dedicated ‘ to 
the memory of Wordsworth,’ told afresh old tales of Oisin and 
Patrick, with many kindred Legends of St. Patrick (H. 8S. King & 
Co. 1872). Then followed, in 1874 and 1876, a couple of dramatic 
poems, Alexander the Great, already referred to, of whom it is said 
that expectant centuries condensed themselves into a few brief years 
to work his will; and St. Thomas of Canterbury. In the latter play 
there is a view of Becket that would not please Mr. Froude. He 
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upholds liberties of the Church against Henry’s Cesarism. A dramatic 
element in Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s poetry helps to mark its family 
likeness to that of his father. He has nut yet equalled Sir Aubrey’s 
Mary Tudor, but from the father’s Julian the Apostate in 1822 to the 
son’s St. Thomas of Canterbury in 1876 is a period of more than 
half a century wherein by father and son one name has been 
associated with poetic work in which the educated reader feels the 
presence of fine taste, generous temper, and anobleaim. These plays 
of our day suggest others, and the question touched upon when 
reference was made to the dramatic work of Robert Browning may 
be worth fuller discussion in another paper. Dramatic poetry is not 
by any means in this nineteenth century extinct in England, though 
it has lost force by its separation from the stage. Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere’s last volume, The Fall of Rora,> is again chiefly a collection of 
the pieces, published heretofore, by which he is most willing to be 
remembered. His first published poem, The Waldenses, or the Fall of 
Rora, is now represented only by its best passages. The Infant 
Bridal reappears, and also The Search after Proserpine. A reader 
who cares really for poetry, knows when the song is true, and has an 
ear for all varieties of singing, will find the genius of Aubrey de 
Vere well represented by this book. The religious poems are to 
be in a companion volume. The Infant Bridal is a dainty legend 
of long strife between two kingdoms, in which two kings fell: and 
then counsel went forth, perhaps from some old chief bereft 
of all his sons, perhaps from some sad maid deserted for the war, 
counsel that peace should be secured by wedding of the infant 
son of one of the dead kings to the infant daughter of the other. 
With delicate touch the poet paints the bridal of the infants and 
their growth together from the day when they were curtained in 
one cradle ; a growth year by year in innocence of love. Then came 
the time when the boy was of age to go to the crusades. He fought 
for the faith, came home a man, and found his child bride changed, 
‘husband and wife whilome, now loved and lover.’ 


No more remains of all this ancient story. 
They loved with love eternal: spent their days 
In peace, in good to man, in genuine glory : 
No spoils unjust they sought, nor unjust praise. 
Their children loved them and their people blessed— 
God grant us all such lives—in Heaven for aye such rest. 


The Search after Proserpine is both lyrical and dramatic; a 
masque, dedicated to Sir Henry Taylor, whose name again suggests 
how far they are astray who think dramatic genius to be extinct in 
England. Mr. Aubrey de Vere treats the story of the search for 
Proserpine in the spirit that gives form and beauty to The Epic of 


* The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proserpine, and other Poems Meditative and 
Lyrical, by Aubrey de Vere. H. 8. King & Co. 1877. 
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Hades. It is full of that deeper sense of life and its mysteries which 
unites ancient Greek and modern English minds. The Rape of 
Proserpine signified the disappearance of flowers at the end of the year ; 
the Search for Proserpine, sad autumn; the hope of restoration 
was perhaps an omen of the spring before winter sets in. ‘ The fable, 
however,’ says the author of this Search after Proserpine, | 









has its moral significance also, being connected with that great mystery of Joy and a 
Grief, of Life and Death, which pressed so heavily on the mind of Pagan Greece, H 
and imparts to the whole of her mythology a profound interest, spiritual as well 
as philosophical. It was the restoration of Man, not of flowers—the victory over 
Death, not over Winter—with which that high intelligence felt itself to be really 


concerned. 


In Lines written wnder Delphi, Mr. Aubrey de Vere thus puts the 
essence of this noble Hellenism into words of verse :-— 













Our thoughts soar high to light our paths on earth; 
Terrestrial circles from celestial take 

Their impress in man’s science: stars unreached 
Our course o'er ocean guide: Orphean sounds 

The walls of cities raised :—thus mythic bards 

For all the legislators legislated. 








There yet remains a word to say upon one other form of the poetic 
interpretation of Nature, and that is simple lyric utterance of its own 
music by a single life. We have this from another Irishman in 
Mr. William Allingham’s collection of his Songs, Ballads, and 
Stories. It contains the fresh result of genial impulses to song. 
Not a piece seems to have been written for the sake of writing it ; 
each reads like the true music of the hour when it was born. There 
are delicate fairy strains, tales, ballads, lyric utterances both of grief 
and joy, wisdom in mirth, and now and then a solemn stirring of the 
depths; and all within the cover of one modest volume. 

One volume will suffice to hold the work of many a good lyric 
poet of the days of Elizabeth or Charles the First, and of these books 
some that we still read do not contain better music of a life than the 
collection of the songs of William Allingham. There should be 
placed by its side Mr. Allingham’s Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland, 
published in 1864, a tale in verse that finds even for the nature of 
Irish politics a poetic interpretation. 

















Henry Mortey. 















® Songs, Ballads, and Stories. Vy William Allingham (author of Laurence 
Bloomfield, &e.). Including many now first collected, tlhe rest Rev'sed avd Le- 
arranzed, George Bell & Sons. 1877. 
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GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 


Tue days are past when the cry of ‘ Amstelodamum delendum’ was 
constantly heard in the English Parliament ; when, in the well-known 
metaphor of that time, the keys of the Sound were kept in the 
arsenals on the banks of the Amstel ; when the States-General of the 
United Provinces sent back unopened the letters of the Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, because they were addressed ‘ trusty and 
well-beloved ;’! and when the first business of the envoys of Bran- 
denburg at the Hague was to learn Dutch, in order to treat with 
the Dutch Regents in their own language. At the present day I do 
not, believe there is a single member of either House of the British 
Parliament who bears any ill will towards the capital of Holland. 
The Sound is free to all vessels. The Holy Roman Empire only 
survives in history; a descendant of the Electors of Brandenburg is 
the most powerful monarch on the Continent ; and the Republic of 
the United Netherlands, which once played a chief part in the politics 
of Europe, has become, after many changes of fortune, a peaceful 
and prosperous kingdom, waging war only in the bloodless arena of 
commerce and industry, and having no other aim in its foreign policy 
than to maintain inviolate its territory and its colonies, and to live 
at peace with all its neighbours. 

How that change gradually came about, and what caused a State, 
which once had a deciding influence on the fate of Europe, to disappear 
from the ranks of the great powers, is plain and evident to any one 
not altogether ignorant of the history of the last few centuries. The 
energy of their brave ancestors is not extinct in the Dutch, the 
national wealth is not diminished; but in our century energy and 
gold are no longer the only factors in foreign influence. 

Sir William Temple, in his Observations on the United Pro- 
vinces, points out that a complete revolution took place in the 
political system of Europe in the sixteenth century. Previously, he 
says, the power of a State was measured by the number of its subjects 
who, in case of war, could take the field. But all that was changed. 


1 The word ‘trusty’ indicated that the Emperor still looked upon the Nether- 
lands as a part of the German Empire, and therefore upon the Dutch as still in some 


measure his subjects. 
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Two States, small in territory and weak in population, had effected a 
revolution in the art of war by hiring foreign soldiers. The two 
States were the Republic of Venice and that of the United Pro- 
vinces. If Temple came back to life now, he could convince himself 
that there is nothing new under the sun. He would see existing 
to a certain extent the state of things which he described as belong- 
ing to the past, and he would have no need to guess at the reasons 
why the Holland which he knew as a power of the first rank has now 
sunk to the level of the small powers. In our century a large army 
is the chief factor in foreign influence, and armies are no longer to 
be had for money. When mercenaries were superseded by national 
armies, a power of less than four millions of inhabitants lost all 
weight in European politics. 

Extension of her frontiers in Europe was, at no period, part of 
the historical development of Holland. Increase of territory was the 
last thing dreamt of in the policy of Dutch statesmen in the time of 
the Republic. The most eminent statesman—after Oldenbarnevelt 
—whom Holland has ever produced, Johan de Witt, is said to have 
lamented that the Republic did not consist only of the three pro- 
vinces of Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht. Had Holland become a 
monarchy instead ofa republic, which perhaps was only prevented by 
the murder of William the First in 1584, events would have taken a 
very different course. Not only the southern provinces (Belgium), 
but also the neighbouring German territories of East Friesland, 
Westphalia, and Juliers, would then probably have come under the 
sceptre of the house of Orange. If the bullet of Balthasar Gerard 
had missed its mark at Delft, perhaps the Dutch tricolor would 
wave now from the Cathedral of Cologne, and Hamburg and 
Bremen, with. Amsterdam and Antwerp, would be the ports of a 
great Lower German Empire. 

I do not think a single Dutchman will regret that all this did not 
so happen. Extension of territory would probably have been obtained 
only at the cost of much liberty. Few princely houses, it is true, 
can boast of nobler and more freedom-loving princes than the house 
of Orange, but it is beyond doubt that had the Princes of Orange, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, become monarchs of an ex- 
tensive kingdom, they would have been in great danger, by force of 
circumstances, and even against their own wills, of becoming—I will 
not say tyrants, but—irresponsible oligarchs. They would have been 
forced to seek support from the people of their other domains against 
the spirit of independence by which the burghers of Holland were 
often carried to excess, and who can tell what sad divisions and 
bloody conflicts would have been the result? Let us therefore be 
thankful that we have been spared all this. Let us not despise the 
privilege to have been a century in advance of our neighbours in free- 
dom and progress, even though at the same time we have remained a 
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small nation. A small country is exposed to peculiar dangers, but 
on the other hand it enjoys advantages which great powers cannot 
have. It may fear great neighbours, but it runs less chance of being 
compelled to take an active part in those neighbours’ quarrels. 

Among the inhabitants of a small State, however, the fear of 
powerful neighbours is one of those chronic symptoms constantly 
creating anxiety in many minds. This fear is known and has been 
always felt in Holland. The geographical position of the country in 
the vicinity of Germany and France has by turns given rise to alarm 
on account of one or other of those great neighbours. For the last 
ten years more anxious glances have been turned to the East than to 
the South. It was not without uneasiness that in 1852 the Dutch 
people saw the son of a King of Holland ascend the imperial throne 
of France, but the first realisation of the long-dreamt-of German 
unity on the sanguinary battle-fields of Bohemia drew their eyes from 
the Seine to the Spree. Holland had once formed part of the 
Napoleonic empire, and it was feared that the memory of that fact 
had not yet faded away in the Tuileries, yet after the year 1866 men 
began to be more afraid of the influence which historical recollections 
of older date—of the time of Charles the Fifth—might have on those 
who hailed at Berlin with such loud acclamations the first step to- 
wards the restoration of the German Empire. 

That fear was certainly explicable; whether it was legitimate is 
another question. The war of 1866, which resulted in the close union 
of all Germany north of the Main, and obliged the descendant of the 
Guelphs, among other princes, to quit his throne as an exile, made 
Holland Prussia’s next-door neighbour along her whole eastern fron- 
tier, from the Dollart to Aix-la-Chapelle. Half blinded by the in- 
toxication of conquest, the Chauvinists at Berlin allowed themselves 
to give utterance in newspapers and periodicals to all sorts of threats 
against small powers, and especially against Holland. A few months 
after the peace of Nikolsburg the relations between Prussia and 
Holland were debated at considerable length in the French Legisla- 
tive Chamber ; and M. Rouher, then minister, declared in his reply 
to Thiers that if Prussia ever took it into its head to seize the shores 
of the Zuider Zee it would find England and France there to curb its 
insane lust of conquest. This declaration, however reassuring in itself, 
still proved at any rate that what was feared in Holland was present 
also to the minds of European statesmen in other countries. Holland, 
moreover, was in some sense connected with the German Confederation, 
for part of the Dutch province of Limburg was included therein. 
Luxemburg, a state within the German Confederation, quite inde- 
pendent of Holland, had the King of Holland for its Grand Duke. A 
number of Hanoverians, belonging for the most part to the disbanded 
army of King George, had crossed into Holland, relying on the tra- 
ditional protection which that country has always afforded to political 
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emigrants of all nationalities. These were all facts of inestimable 
value to the Prussian Government should it seek for pretexts for 
menacing the independence of its neighbour. 

It is well known that these clouds happily passed away. The 
Luxemburg question, thanks to the intervention of the Powers in the 
interests of peace, thanks perhaps most of all to the International 
Exhibition at Paris, found a peaceful solution. Germany has relin- 
quished all claims to Limburg and recognised that province as being 
entirely out of all political connection with Germany. But yet it 
would be a mistake to suppose that after this all distrust and fear 
have vanished in Holland. The alarming development of Germany’s 
power in 1870, its brilliant success, followed by the union of all the 
German States into one Empire, to which no one can deny the rank 
of the first military power in Europe, have made many Dutchmen 
anxiously shake their heads. However desirous of peace Germany 
may show itself to be, will it not be forced sooner or later by the 
pressure of public opinion, even against its own will, to stretch out 
its hand to its Western neighbour? Will not the reforging of the 
broken chain of the ancient German Empire lead naturally toa policy 
by which all the sheep that have strayed away in early or recent 
times shall be brought back to the imperial sheepfold ? 

No one who knows Holland and the Dutch will wonder that such 
opinions were expressed, although not a single act of the German 
government came to confirm their accuracy. It is the nature of the 
Hollanders to be almost over-cautious, to look on the black side of 
things. They do not glide swiftly through their affairs like the 
southern nations; they do not allow themselves to be carried away 
first by one idea and then by another. Everything they have done 
they have accomplished slowly and with difficulty. They had to 
struggle with the elements for centuries, before they conquered and 
secured the ground on which they stood; for eighty years they 
fought on that marshy soil against the armies of the mightiest prince 
in Christendom, to win religious and political freedom. It was only 
by the greatest efforts that in the course of centuries they were able 
to preserve that freedom and independence; once they lost it, and 
only regained it after many sufferings. A nation that has gone 
through such a school, that has such a past behind it, takes life 
seriously, and does not overlook even the smallest danger. A man 
who in every autumn gale or hard winter must stand behind his dikes, 
in constant readiness to do battle for the ground beneath his feet, 
sees the future in a less roseate hue than the man who has all the 
blessings of Providence showered into his lap. The man who has 
gained his independence only after an arduous struggle, and has kept 
it or reconquered it only by straining every nerve, prizes it so much 
the more, and is so much the more afraid of losing it. 

Besides this—for why should we not speak about what is patent 
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to all men ?—it is impossible to reason away a certain national an- 
tipathy between the Dutch and the Germans. It is a fact for which 
neither nation is to blame, a trait which, so to speak, was born in 
them. — In social life we often see that the nearest relations are not 
on good terms, and the same thing occurs in the life of nations, 
Between nations of the same stock we often find the least sympathy. 
French and Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese, Germans and Danes 
are there to prove it. But besides this we must also take into ac- 
count the historical growth of Holland and Germany. Ever since 
Holland abandoned the German paternal home, she has trod a road 
entirely different from that of the remaining sisters of the family. 
In her youth she rose higher than any of them, and now, as years in- 
crease upon her, she sees how they together have quite outgrown her. 
The man who has gone down in the social scale feels involuntarily a 
sort of jealousy towards his distinguished neighbour with whom the 
world has gone well, and remembers, not without a grudge, the days 
when he himself was a man of weight and distinction, and his neigh- 
bour was poor and unknown. He does not forget that the neighbour 
who now treats him with supercilious arrogance, in former days looked 
up to him with respect. So it is in some measure with Holland 
and Germany. There was a time when German princes looked to 
Holland as their strongest ally, when many of them at the least 
adversity hastened to the Hague, to invoke in person the assistance 
of the States-General. At that time there were many provincial 
towns in Holland of more importance than the capital of Branden- 
burg, and the capital of Holland by itself was worth more than all 
the possessions of the Elector of that State. As far as civilisation 
and progress were concerned, Holland stood at that time to the 
greater part of Germany as England now stands to Mexico. When 
Amsterdam was one of the greatest cities of Europe, exciting the 
wonder of foreigners, Berlin was an insignificant market town of 
wooden houses, where geese and pigs ran in the streets, and where 
the peasants who came to market were made to carry away the mud 
from the roads in their empty pails). When Amalia van Solms, the 
artistic wife of Frederik Hendrik, the Stadholder, built the still 
admired ‘Oranje Zaal’ in the drives of the splendid wood at the 
Hague, Potsdam was a quagmire, where the suite of the Elector 
were obliged to take to stilts in bad weather. Whilst the Dutch 
burgomasters and admirals sat to Rembrand and Van der Helst, 
and the walls of the grand houses at Amsterdam and the Hague were 
hung with the canvases of Ruisdaal and Potter, the courtiers of the 
great Elector stared with admiration at the panels of Willem van 
Honthorst, a Dutch artist of the third or fourth rank, who had 
allowed himself to be persuaded by extraordinary offers to leave his 
native country for Berlin. Germany possessed no literature of im- 
portance—in fact, her language was scarcely formed—when Vondel’s 
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tragedies, which would be an honour to any literature, were played 
in the ‘theatre at Amsterdam, and when Hooft wrote his admirable 
history of the Netherland war of liberty; and whilst the renowned 
universities of Utrecht and Leyden contained collections and libraries 
beyond price, the members of the Berlin University thought them- 
selves fortunate if they could spend six thalers in the year on pur- 
chases for their library. Germany, and especially North Germany, 
was wretchedly poor in those days. The German princes looked upon 
Holland as the great banker who came to their aid in all financial 
difficulties. Hence it is that even to this day in several Dutch sayings 
the idea of want of money is closely connected with the idea of a 
German. It was in those times that Holland established her colo- 
nial dominion, which she has saved from the shipwreck as a remnant 
of former glory. Before a king of Prussia yet existed, the Dutch flag 
waved in Japan and Brazil, on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Delaware. ‘It had been a favourite project of the great Elector to 
make Brandenburg also a maritime and colonial power; but the 
Hollanders, though they might be at peace with him, could not brook 
that. They took his settlement on the African coast, which he had 
called Friedrichsburg, and frustrated his plans. It was not till much 
later times that the maritime trade of Hamburg and Bremen began 
to flourish, while the existence of a real German navy dates from our 
own days. ‘To the sea, Holland’s element, Germany long remained a 
stranger. Her development took other paths. Since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century she has made incredible strides in material 
and intellectual advancement, perhaps greater in proportion than the 
Dutch Republic at the beginning of the seventeenth century. She 
has excelled in every science, she has produced a literature which 
can show masterpieces without an equal, she has gained a power and 
prestige in Europe such as has fallen to the lot of few nations before 
her. But any one who has carefully traced the course of events in 
Holland and Germany, and the various roads which the two nations 
have pursued, will easily understand why their political and social 
conditions are now so widely different. 

This difference strikes the most superficial observer. A traveller 
crossing the Dutch frontier on the railway from Cologne to Amsterdam 
at once perceives, not only from the aspect of nature but from every- 
thing, that he has passed from one country to the other. If he has 
studied social life in the two countries, the contrast will be still 
more striking. Any one who enters the great houses in the Voorhout 
at the Hague, or on the Heerengracht at Amsterdam, will perhaps 
find something to remind him of Paris or London, but little to re- 
mind him of Frankfort or Berlin. The best way to see the charac- 
teristics of a nation is to look at its young men. They usually 
exhibit the national peculiarities which at a later age, especially in 
our times, are so frequently rubbed off. The Eton boy who plays 
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cricket, the Cambridge student who boats, are the truest types of 
the national life of England. The youth of Holland and of Germany 
have little in common. Whoever has seen the German students at 
Bonn or Gottingen, with their many-coloured caps, their Burschen- 
schafte and their duels, and then the students of Leiden and Utrecht, 
who form but one association together, who wear nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from any other people, and only take up the sword in 
the fencing school, will with difficulty convince himself that there 
are only a few hours by railway between the two. What will also 
strike the traveller is that in Germany the lower classes are 
generally friendly and sociable, but the higher classes, on the 
contrary, stiff and exclusive, whilst in Holland just the opposite 
is found. In the former country there prevails a strong sense of 
distinctions of rank, of respect for high social position; in the 
latter the idea of equality is infinitely more strongly developed. 

Any one who goes into a post or telegraph office in Germany, or 
enters a public office or a school, will feel at once that he is among a 
people accustomed from its youth to military discipline, a people 
which has learned alternately to command and toobey. There is little 
talking, and what there is is abrupt; people do exactly what they 
are told, and no one thinks of contradicting. Hence it is that all 
matters in which the accurate and prompt carrying out of orders is 
the chief thing—such as traffic, for instance—are so admirably 
organised in Germany, better than in any other country in the world. 
The same institutions in Holland present quite a different appearance 
—no military tone, no low bows to the head of a department, no 
unconditional submission to what is decreed. Here it is seen that the 
people possess in a high degree the sense of independence, are accus- 
tomed to discuss all things together, and are averse to blind obedience. 
These characteristics of the two nations naturally have great influence 
on their political life. They make the Germans a nation easy to 
govern, the Dutch one in which that task, on the contrary, is very 
difficult. In Prussia and the rest of the German States the govern- 
ment is stable, there are ministers who remain at the helm for ten 
or twenty years—even for a whole lifetime. There is a certain 
feeling of respect for authority, which, it is true, does not prevert 
all conflict, but yet always causes a tendency to follow the Govern- 
ment blindly. Laws are passed with wonderful rapidity ; even those 
which, like the German laws of May, are opposed to the wishes of a 
great part of the nation, are carried out with precision and severity. 

Among the Dutch, however order-loving and averse to conflict 
they may be, it is quite otherwise. In Holland the average minis- 
terial life is short, the legislative machinery works slowly and with 
difficulty. The Dutchman does not willingly give up his own indi- 
vidual opinion ; he has been accustomed for centuries to have his say 
in politics; and if he submits to the will of the majority, this does 
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not prevent him from adhering to his own notions. In the first 
national representative assembly, which met in 1796, this spirit of 
independence and this inflexible disposition, coupled with a great 
diversity of views, caused the deliberations to be almost barren of 
results. 

In Germany there is often too little criticism on the acts of the 
government, in Holland sometimes too much. A Prussian official 
will only speak of government measures, even among people whom he 
trusts, with the greatest caution; a Dutch official will not hesitate a 
moment to give free utterance to his dissent. In Germany, autho- 
rity lends to those who exercise it a sort of pedestal, upon which 
they are gazed at by the crowd with respect ; in Holland men regard 
a person in authority rather as one who has been called upon by his 
fellow-countrymen to carry out the laws, but who in other respects 
stands on the same level as themselves. A German who visited Hol- 
land in the seventeenth century noticed even then that the respect 
shown by the students to the professors was much Jess than in his own 
country ; and Creuzer, the eminent German scholar, who was a pro- 
fessor at Leiden for a short time in the beginning of the present 
century, could not conceal his astonishment at the familiar terms on 
which the professors met the ministers and persons of high position 
in the government, not out of ‘ gelehrtenstolz,’ he says, but simply 
from ancient habit. Ina word, as far as concerns their notions of 
equality and independence, and of the relations between the nation 
and the government, Germany and Holland, however near together 
they may lie, form opposite poles. Any one who is acquainted with 
the press ? and the representation of the people in the two countries 
will feel this in a still higher degree. 

In social life the difference is still greater. Germany is, above 
all, a military nation. The army stands at the top of the social 
ladder. The great Chancellor of the German Empire, although his 
career has been a civil one, wears in preference a military uniform. 
A statue lately put up to him in Cologne represents him with cuirass 
and helmet. Who would ever think of representing Lord Palmerston 
or Thiers in uniform? In Prussia this worship of everything military 
is carried so far that an Englishman or a Dutchman can hardly keep 


2 A censorship of books and newspapers is an unknown thing in Holland, but not, 
as we know, in Germany. Inthe spring of 1867, when the Luxemburg question was 
under discussion, the Berlin satirical paper, the Aladderadatsch, was filled with 
insulting articles against Holland and her king. Any one who has ever seen the 
Kladderadatsch knows the drawings of ‘Schulze and Miiller,’ which are so popular 
in Germany, and are as well known as ‘Pasquin and Marforio’ formerly were in 
Rome. At that time a Dutch paper represented Schulze and Miiller standing in the 
Binnenhof at the Hague, and made them hold the following conversation. ‘ Schulze: 
Do you see that everything we have said against them hangs in the windows for 
sale? Miller: What nonsense! that wouldn't happen with us. We must annex 
them. Schulze: But shouldn't we be better off if they annexed us? 
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his countenance. A German writer has not inaptly said that the 
political triad is represented in Prussia by the infantry, the cavalry, 
and the artillery. In Holland, as in most commercial states, the 
prevailing spirit is rather anti-military. She has among her officers 
men of the highest attainments, who are universally esteemed, but 
the army itself is looked upon to some extent as a necessary evil. 
No public expenditure is so grumbled at, or gives rise to so many 
proposals for economy, as the army estimates. 

The Dutch army is formed of volunteers, supplemented by con- 
scription (by lot, with power of substitution), but the volunteers be 
come more and more scarce. In Germany there is hardly a family 
among the well-to-do classes of which one member does not serve in 
the army; in Holland there are many families, especially in Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, whose names have never appeared in the army 
list, There is no want of courage or of patriotism ; on the contrary 
the Dutch nation has repeatedly shown itself ready, if the necessity 
arises, to arm for the defence of its country. In the Belgian cam- 
paign in 1831 the Dutch militia gained an excellent reputation. 
After the first reverses in the recent war with Atchin, a large number 
of officers and men in the Dutch army #* applied to be appointed to the 
Indian army. Many of them have met with a hero’s death on the 
coast of Sumatra. A volunteer force, on the model of the English 
rifle corps, has been set on foot in Holland in the last twelve years, 
and meets with general approval; but the idea of a standing army, 
which in times of peace must live in idleness in barracks or camps, 
has always been repugnant to the Hollander. 

There is yet another point in which the social conditions of the two 
countries present a wide difference. Germany is the land of the nobility. 
No country is richer in princes, in noblemen, and in titles. When the 
French Revolution broke out, the sovereign princes of Germany were as 
numerous as the sand on the seashore. The greater number of these 
princes have lost their sovereign powers in the course of the last 
hundred years, but they have retained a peculiar social position. In 
Holland the higher nobility, with a few exceptions, has disappeared. 
The rebellion against Spain in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
emanated originally from the nobility, but in the course of the 
struggle many of the noble families returned to the standard of the 
Spanish King and withdrew to the Southern provinces. Many families 
who remained true to the cause of liberty died out. Great lords, such 
as, for instance, the Dukes of Aremberg, or the Princes of Ligne in 
Belgium, are really no more to be found in Holland. Down to the re- 
volution of 1795 the Dutch nobility enjoyed political privileges. They 
were called as a separate order to the provincial parliaments ; but they 


* In Holland, contrary to the practice in England, the Dutch army is quite 
distinct from the Indian and colonial army. The officers and men of the army in 
Europe cannot be drafted against their will into the Indian and colonial forces. 
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had to share their power with the rulers of the towns, the so-called patri- 
cians. Thus the Dutch nobility soon lost that which the German still 
possesses in a high degree, the character of a separate caste. German 
noblemen marry, as a rule, only with daughters of noble families. Their 
quarterings are usually irreproachable. In Holland the social wall of 
separation has almost tallen away. As early as the times of the Repub- 
lic, the nobles married into the patrician governing families, without 
seeing any impediment to such alliances. There still exists in Holland 
a branch of the Teutonic Order of Knights, called the Balye van 
Utrecht. To gain admittance to this, the aspirant must be able to 
show a sufficient number of quarterings. The knights have had 
constantly to reduce this number and to lower the standard of their 
requirements, and yet are obliged to have frequent recourse to the 
German nobility to fill up the vacant places. There is, moreover, 
a homely tone in the social life of the highest classes in Holland which 
will be sought for in vain in Germany. In Holland there are no 
princely mansions with parks stretching further than the eye can 
reach, like Blenheim and Chatsworth, no feudal castles like those on 
the Rhine or in Silesia. Nobles who keep a retinue of footmen and 
a stable full of racehorses, and live in the style of princes, are un- 
known in Holland. The old castles, which are still to be found in 
Holland in great numbers, have almost all lost their medizval walls 
and ramparts. They have been altered into country houses, and 
raise their towers—if they have been spared—in the midst of smiling 
flower-gardens and peaceful fishponds. No great echoing halls with 
Gothic windows and stores of armour will be found in them, but large 
cheerful rooms full of old furniture and china; no princely magnifi- 
cence, but comfort and domesticity. When William the Third, the 
Stadholder-King, wished to have a castle built in the style of the 
mansions of the English nobility, in one of the most beautiful parts 
of Gelderland, for one of his favourites, Keppel, known in English 
history as the Earl of Albemarle, he had to bring workmen over from 
England. Even then, at the time of Holland’s greatest wealth, the 
Dutch were not accustomed to the building of such palaces. An 
Englishman named Joseph Marshall, who visited Holland in the last 


century, says :— 


The Dutch build great houses with immense apartments, but, compared with the 
rooms of our English palaces, they are but barns; and more wanting in the article 
of fitting up and finishing, than can well be conceived. In the palaces of London, 
and in the numerous seats which ornament our counties, there is to be found every 
exertion of taste and magnificence, directed by the hand of wealth and liberality. 
In Holland the furniture is what in England would be called handsome, but not 
to be named with that which ornaments the houses of our nobility and gentry.* 


The same frugal spirit is observable in everything connected 
with the government. The ministerial hdtels in the Hague have no 





* Vol. i. p. 339. 
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splendid reception-rooms with costly furniture, but are merely houses 
arranged for work and furnished with the greatest economy. Nor 
are the members of the government required to make much show. 
When the luxury of the court began notably to increase under the 
last Stadholders, there was no lack of moralists in Holland, both 
clergy and laymen, who gave utterance to their disapproval without 
disguise. As much as two hundred years ago, it excited the astonish- 
ment of the foreign diplomatists residing at the Hague, that the 
great Pensionary, De Witt, only kept one servant and always went 
out on foot. The same simplicity has continued to prevail in the 
government circlesin Holland. The coffee-room of the Second Cham- 
ber of the States-General is as plainly furnished as the parlour of a 
country inn, and the cabinets in which the ministers work are bare 
rooms without the slightest pretension. It would be wrong to sup- 
pose for this reason that all forms are despised in Holland. On the 
contrary, there prevails a certain decorum which is strongly attached 
to some forms, but side by side with this there is a homely and 
middle-class spirit that opposes everything which tends to distinguish 
one man above another. 

In the intellectual tendencies of the two nations also a great 
difference is apparent. In scientific knowledge the German nation 
is second to no people in the world. The German has a natural 
inclination for the abstract, he likes to live in the clouds far above 
existing things. Heine, who did not spare his fellow-countrymen, 
sang of them—it was long before the days of Sadowa and Sedan 
though—- 

Franzosen und Russen gehért das Land, 
Das Meer gehért den Britten, 

Wir aber fiihren im Luftreich des Traums 
Die Herrschaft unbestritten. 


In no country of the world has the art of finding theoretical rules 
for all departments of human knowledge been brought to greater 
perfection. No country has seen the birth of so many philosophical 
systems. In all the great cities of Germany, even among the work- 
ing classes, there are numbers of men who every day noisily 
advocate their remedies for the evils of society, in the shape of the 
most impracticable socialistic theories. In Holland you would have 
to go about with a lantern to find a socialist, and if one happens to 
make his appearance, the bulk of the working classes laugh at his 
foolish dreams. Holland has produced scarcely any philosophers. 
The famous Spinoza was born on Dutch soil, it is true, but he was a 
son of the South and a member of the community of Portuguese 
Jews, who had to thank Dutch toleration for their settlement at 
Amsterdam. The Dutch in general are not fond of abstract specula- 
tions. A man who has roved much upon the ocean, or, if he remains 
on shore, has to drain his land or mend his dikes after every flood, has 
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no time or taste for speculative studies. If his imagination does 
dwell on the infinite, it takes the shape of a theological system which 
gives him faith in this life and hope for a future. He feels too 
strongly the use of exact science applied to facts, to trouble him- 
self much about theories. 

Of course the gift of the imagination suffers under all this. The 
Dutch have an extraordinary aptitude for the fine arts, but their 
painters, even those of the present day, excel more in technical exe- 
cution than in composition. The Dutch school of painting is realistic 
to the very core. It has attained infinite skill in the reproduction of 
nature. In portrait-painting it is unsurpassed. The most famous 
pictures of the Dutch school in the galleries of Amsterdam and the 
Hague, Rembrand’s ‘ Night-Watch,’ Van der Helst’s ‘ Civic Guards’ 
Banquet,’ Potter’s ‘ Bull,’ are as it were photographs of nature, executed 
with incredible talent. The biblical paintings of Rembrand even 
show us the costumes of his time and the types of his surroundings, 
and the fantastic lights in many pictures of the old Dutch artists are 
nothing more than reproductions of the strange effects of the misty 
atmosphere of the Dutch polders. To symbolic art, however, they are 
as a rule averse. It is useless to look to the Dutch painters for 
grand historical or allegorical conceptions such as Kaulbach has 
produced. To them painting is to work magic with colours, not as 
with the Germans the means of expressing ideas. It is only in 
Germany, on the other hand, that one finds painters who do not paint. 
The German artist, Schwanthaler, for example, has designed twenty- 
four scenes from the Iliad, but left the execution of them to others ; 
and one of the best known French art-critics, Thoré, better known 
under his pseudonym Burger, not unjustly complains that frequently 
the German painters, instead of painting, compose hieroglyphical 
poetry. 

The rich imagination and poetical nature of the Germans throw 
a charm over their national life, to which the sober Dutchman is an 
entire stranger. Germany has more legends to tell than all the rest 
of Europe; Germany alone has the poetical Christmas tree, the fir- 
tree decked with flickering candles which brightens Christmas Eve. 
Even in her Lutheran worship she has retained many sensuous forms 
and ceremonies, at which the dry Dutch Calvinist takes offence. The 
life of the German people, too, is much merrier than that of the 
Dutch. The Hollander may break out occasionally, but as a rule he 
is grave and sedate. Dutch women, too, are much more domestic 
than the German. The German hates monotony; his imagination 
requires a constant stimulant. He is generally passionately fond of 
music. It is an indispensable pleasure to him to listen -his_ 
day’s work to the melodious strains of a band or the ffiple Cliortses 
of his singing club. No one who goes to a summe néeit of Gungl or 
Strauss at Munich or Vienna, and sees how the #hole audience follow 
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the music note by note in deep silence, and how the little children 
dance on the grass to the measure, can fail to be impressed with the 
conviction that all these men and women have indeed come for nothing 
but the music. It is the same in the German theatres. Women go to 
them on foot in the simplest toilettes, often quite alone. People go, not 
to see each other, not to spend the evening away from home, but to 
hear and to enjoy. In the social circles of the great German towns 
people like best to pass the time, if there is no dancing, with songs, 
music, or declamation. I should think that in no nation is the capa- 
city to enjoy all that soothes the senses and excites the imagination 
so strongly developed as among the Germans. 

This characteristic is also apparent in the German popular 
festivals. They are as different from the Dutch as is well possible. 
The Dutch and Flemish kermissen with their boisterous fun are un- 
known in Germany, and a German schiitzenfest or turnfest has as 
much resemblance to a Dutch trotting match or agricultural feast, as 
a valley in the Black Forest has to a tulip-garden at Haarlem. 

Where so wide a difference exists between the two nations in dis- 
position and development, that it is even difficult to recognise the 
outward signs of a common descent, it will easily be understood that 
there is no desire on the part of Holland to exchange its independent 
existence as a nation for fealty to the Emperor of Germany. There 
is not, and never has been, such a thing as a German party in Holland, 
with this for its aim. Sympathy with Germany is, in many quarters, 
not uncommon, but this sympathy nowhere goes so far as to wish 
even for an intimate political alliance with Germany, any more than 
the sympathy with France, which undoubtedly exists in Holland, but 
which seems often to be looked at abroad through a magnifying 
glass, would ever induce a serious Dutchman to desire an intimate 
political alliance with France. 

The national spirit is much stronger now in Holland than it was 
during the last fifty years of the Republic. Of the two political 
parties which divided Holland at that time, the Stadholder’s party was 
at bottom an English party, and the opposition a French party. 
The former wished before all things to completely bind the Republic by 
treaties to the policy of England, the latter desired the same thing with 
regard to France. The kingdom of the Netherlands at the present 
day has political parties like any other country ; but these parties, 
thank God, no longer as formerly seek for support from abroad. It 
cannot be denied that everything French has always found favour 
in Holland. The language, literature, manners, and customs of the 
French have pleased the Dutch ever since the rise of the Republic 
much more than those of any other people. A hundred years ago 
French was the conversational language of the fashionable world, not 
only in the Hague but even in the chief provincial towns, and the 
upper and governing classes exclusively used that. language in their 
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correspondence. But the political sympathy with France of the last 
century no longer exists. The Dutch who, in 1795, had loudly hailed 
the arrival of the French as the beginning of the golden era, soon 
found out that they had made a grievous mistake. The close alliance 
with France, followed at last by incorporation with the Napoleonic 
Empire, has left behind it reminiscences from which posterity will 
long derive benefit. Every Dutchman regards that disastrous period as 
the darkest page of his country’s history, and, however he may love 
the French nation, he will say of the French what Henri Taine re- 
lates that a Venetian woman said to him of the Austrians: ‘ We like 
them very much, ma fuori.’ 

In 1870, under the influence of superficial reporters, the opinion 
appeared to prevail here and there abroad that a large party in 
Holland longed for nothing more ardently than to draw the sword 
against Germany by the side of France. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. That they, who had watched anxiously the growing 
power of Germany, could not suppress a desire that that power might 
now be somewhat curtailed, I will not deny, but the same persons 
would have been no less disturbed if France had at that time suc- 
ceeded in pushing her frontier to the bank of the Rhine. That 
public opinion during the war became more and more in favour of 
the French was a phenomenon which occurred not only in Holland, 
but all over Europe. It arose from the feeling of pity which is 
dormant in every human heart, and is awakened at the sight of the 
weak lying crushed, deservedly or undeservedly, under the iron will of 
the strong. It is this feeling which at different times in Europe has 
inflamed thousands in the cause of the Greeks, the Poles, and the 
Bulgarians. But that this, as far as Holland was concerned, concealed 
a secret wish to see the Napoleonic dominion revive over the whole 
of Europe, or to assail German unity under France’s guidance, is such 
an absurd idea that any one who knows Holland will smile to hear it 
repeated. 

A delicate and important question remains to be answered. I 
have shown that the aspirations of Holland are certainly not directed 
towards incorporation with the German Empire, that it has a national 
existence which has no longer anything in common with Germany. 
But does Germany, knowing and seeing this, watch for the means of 
effecting that incorporation, and is there in the future a danger for 
Holland that Germany will seize an opportunity of bringing her by 
force beneath its sceptre? In other words, is the annexation of 
Holland one of the items in the programme of German statesmen for 
the completion of German unity? An answer to this question must 
be always more or less hypothetical. The unforeseen plays so im- 
portant a part in worldly affairs that the prediction even of the 
immediate fr.» always remains a very hazardous task. What 
Frenchman in 1789, at the outbreak of the French Revolution, could 
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have guessed that twenty years later his country would have attained 
such immense power? Who in 1809 would have foretold that in ten 
years that power would be a thing of the past? Besides this, con- 
temporaries usually know least about the plans and views of the ruling 
statesmen of their own age. We know better what Cardinal Riche- 
lieu or Lord Chatham aimed at in their time, than what now passes 
in the brains of Bismarck or Gortschakoff. But, so far as we can 
judge by reasoning from the known to the unknown, Holland has no 
good ground for anxiety. There is not a single act or utterance to 
warrant the inference that the German government covets the pos- 
session of Holland. On the contrary, there are various circumstances 
which lead us to suspect that the opposite is probable. 

Prince Bismarck, who even at the present moment may still be 
said to be the leader and the soul of German policy, is not, so far 
as we can judge him by his deeds, a man who allows himself to be . 
ruled by sudden ideas or acts on the impulse of the moment, but, on 
the contrary, a man of calculation, who knows what he wishes to do, 
and in all that he does has a definite, often a very remote object. It 
is just this calmness and firmness of purpose which have gained him 
his incomparable success. He wished to bring about the unity of 
Germany under Prussia’s lead, he saw that weapons were the only 
means to that end, and in order to make effectual use of those means 
he braved the most vehement opposition and the greatest unpopu- 
larity, during the period of conflict which preceded the year 1866, 
with the most imperturbable calmness. Prussia cursed him, Europe 
laughed at him, no one understood him. The Prussian Junker, with 
his crabbed monarchical ideas, so thought superficial public opinion, 
would soon find that he was a century behind the age. It was not 
until 1866 that men began to perceive that the man who, deaf to 
all that was said against him, quietly pursued his road, had more 
in him than he had hitherto shown to the world. When the North 
German Confederation was established, Bismarck saw that the fear 
of France was the strongest cement for German unity, and that the 
further consolidation of Germany would never come to pass without 
a war with the hereditary foe. With the same calmness that he had 
previously displayed, he prepared everything for that war without 
hastening its approach, and took care that at the critical moment the 
attack did not come from him. But, what is perhaps strangest of all, 
he has not allowed himself to be blinded by his unparalleled success. 
Germany, according to the cry of those Germans whose heads were 
turned by the glory of their victories, must receive into its bosom 
all kindred, nations; it must become the first European power not 
only on land, but also at sea; it must possess colonies and make its 
power respected in distant parts of the world. The Chancellor of the 
German Empire seems to have laid all these desires down by his side, 
without taking much notice of them. He seems, like Frederick the 
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Great after the peace of Hubertsburg, to have entered upon a more 
peaceful period. Outside the internal affairs of Germany, he seems 
since 1871 to have occupied himself only with the Vatican. Does 
he still lament the gold which it is said the first King of Prussia had 
to pay to the Jesuits at Vienna as the price of his crown, or is he 
troubled by the recollection that even Frederick the Great might 
still stand in the official Papal calendar merely as ‘ Marchese di 
Brandenburgo’? The real motives for this ‘Culturkampf’ are 
certainly difficult to guess. Whether personal antipathies or anger 
at resistance, or again the consciousness of great dangers threaten- 
ing Germany’s internal peace and external power on the part of 
the Roman clergy, come into play here, I will not venture to decide. 
But everything appears to show that this struggle is entered into for 
its own sake, and not, like the Danish war of 1864, to serve as the 
starting-point for fresh enterprises. 

A further extension of the German Empire, an extension which 
would endanger the independence of Holland, does not seem to be 
among the plans of the Imperial Chancellor. ‘I do not know,’ he 
said, in the North German Reichstag in March 1867, ‘who has had 
an interest in spreading the report that Holland or part of Holland’s F 
territory is threatened by Germany. As if a Prussian statesman 
would ever have thought of envying the Dutch their country, or fight- 
ing them for it !’ It will perhaps be said that that was eleven years ago, 
and that the man who so spoke is now no longer only a Prussian, but 
a German statesman as well. But whoever follows the parliamentary 
utterances of Prince Bismarck will never find in them anything to show 
that he favours the system of including non-German states in the Ger- 
man Empire, but rather the contrary. It is needless to adduce the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to disprove this, for it would seem 
that that annexation took place on purely political and strategical 
grounds. Whether, on its own merits, it is a gain to the German 
Empire in the eyes of the Chancellor, is doubtful. He does not seem 
to indulge in the chimeras of those who in their dreams already see 
Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland included in the German 
Empire. He is indeed not a man of dreams, but of reality; he does 
not fight for ideas, but for facts. 

But there are also other circumstances which are encouraging for 
Holland. It is customary to assert that in our age all dynastic con- 
siderations have lost their weight. Even though it be perfectly true 
that such considerations are worth much less at the present day than 
they were in former times, yet the assertion is too sweeping and there- 
fore inaccurate. Do not such considerations play an important part 
in the intimate relations between Prussia and Russia, and was it not 
to such considerations that Hesse-Darmstadt mainly owed its preser- 
vation in 1866? Now, between the dynasty of the Hohenzollerns and 
the house of Orange there are intimate and ancient ties such as history 
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can seldom show, and it is greatly to be hoped in the interests of Hol- 
land that both dynasties will remain true to these historical traditions. 

The great Elector himself, the real founder of the Prussian mo- 
narchy, was married to a Princess of Orange, the daughter of the 
Stadholder Frederik Hendrik. Her husband built the palace of 
Oranienberg in her honour, on the flat meadows on the Havel, which 
reminded her of the country she had left. The German nation still 
preserves the memory of this pious princess in its Protestant hymn- 
book. Some of the most popular hymns were composed by her.* 
Her son became the first King of Prussia, and it is perhaps in great 
part to be attributed to her that friendship towards the house of 
Orange and affection for Holland have been, as it were, hereditary in 
the generations of the Hohenzollerns who have sprung from her. 

Even that frantic tyrant Frederick William, the father of Frede- 
rick the Great, who thought so little of ties of blood that he had 
almost given over his‘own son to the executioner, cherished a deep re- 
spect for the memory of William the Third of Orange, whom he had met 
as a boy. The childless prince appears to have once put before his 
youthful nephew the possibility of his succeeding him as Stadholder 

“of the United Provinces. Contemporaries relate that when the cruel 
and eccentric man, tired of exercising his tall soldiers or ill-treating 
his courtiers, used to sit and brood over the past, he often was be- 
trayed into saying ‘I should have been an excellent Stadholder; I 
am a republican at bottom, and my heart is thoroughly Dutch.’ 

A close intimacy existed between Frederick the Great and his con- 
temporary Prince William the Fourth of Orange, who in 1747 became 
Stadholder of all the provinces. Their correspondence, which is not 
without historical interest, was published in 1869 by Germany’s 
greatest historian of the present age, Leopold von Ranke, in the 
Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. It appears 
from these letters how highly Frederick the Great esteemed his 
cousin, who, as far as gifts and talents were concerned, was by far the 
inferior of the two, for the uprightness of his character and the sound- 
ness of his judgment. 

After the death of William the Fourth, which took place as early as 
1751, the friendly relations between the two reigning families still 
continued. His widow, an English princess, kept up a correspond- 
ence with the King of Prussia, and her son, William the Fifth, also 
enjoyed the affection of the great monarch. He married a niece of 
the Prussian King, and on the departure of the young princess for 
Holland her uncle addressed to her the remarkable words: ‘ Vous 
étes heureuse, ma niéce; vous allez vous établir dans un pays, oi 
vous trouverez tous les avantages de la royauté sans aucun de ses 
inconvénients.’ But the princess was to feel the inconvénients of her 


* The well-known German hymn beginning ‘Jesus meine Zuversicht’ is by her 
hand, _ 
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high position more than its advantages. The Stadholdership of William 
the Fifth fell in the years when the new ideas about the rights of the 
people and the equality of citizens, which had been proclaimed during 
the whole of the eighteenth century, asserted themselves for the first 
time in practice. These ideas, which, since the American rebellion, 
had made rapid strides, and found advocates nearly all over Europe, 
in London as well as at Vienna, in the cafés of the Palais Royal as 
well as under the arcades of the Piazza di San Marco, produced their 
first explosion in Holland. The Stadholder, a virtuous man, but 
without ability, was unable to stem the tide, and was compelled, after 
many disasters, to quit the Hague and retire to the palace of the 
Loo, the old residence of King William the Third. Hence his enter- 
prising consort made an attempt to restore the authority of the house 
of Orange. She resolved to go to the Hague witha very small retinue, 
in order, by her presence in that city, to stimulate a revolution in 
favour of her husband. The execution of this plan, however, was 
prevented. The princess was stopped on the frontier of the pro- 
vince of Holland by armed citizens, and forced to return. Her 
brother, who, in the meantime, had succeeded Frederick the Great 
at Berlin, would not overlook this insult to his sister, and when the 
satisfaction demanded by him was refused a Prussian army entered 
Dutch territory. The republic, divided by a civil war, was only able 
to oppose a handful of armed citizens to this force, and within a 
few weeks the whole of Holland was occupied. The Stadholder went 
back to the Hague, and the old constitution was restored unchanged. 

But the King of Prussia, in this short war, was more disinterested 
than any of his predecessors or successors have ever been. He did 
not exact a single advantage for his country, not even levy a war 
tax; he did not even ask the Dutch Government to provide the 
pay of an army corps which, at the request of the Stadholder, re- 
mained in Holland over the winter. It appeared as if the whole 
campaign had been simply an act of friendship towards the house 
of Orange. 

A much more recent occurrence affords striking proof that the 
good understanding between the Hohenzollerns and the house of 
Orange is not extinct in our times. In the year 1841 an incident 
arose between Holland and Prussia, which might have had very 
serious results. A treaty had been concluded the year before at 
Berlin, by which the King of Holland, William the Second, as Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, joined the German Zollverein on behalf of this 
Grand Duchy. Scarcely had the treaty become known in the Duchy 
of Luxemburg, before it excited general opposition. The Luxem- 
burgers saw in it the commercial and industrial ruin of their country. 
William the Second, moved by the complaints of his subjects, refused 
to ratify the treaty. This decision aroused great indignation in 
Germany, and not least in Berlin. It was known that Louis-Philippe 
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supported the King of Holland in his refusal, and in the strained 
relations between the Germans and the French this still more 
exasperated men’s minds in Germany. The political tinkers in 
Germany were already talking of all kinds of imaginary compacts 
said to have been made between William the Second and the Duke 
of Orleans to conquer Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine, and, 
by spreading wild reports of this nature, added no little to the gravity 
of the situation. The king in vain sent General Nepveu, one of his 
aides-de-camp, to Berlin. No understanding could be arrived at, and 
the Prussian envoy at the Hague, Count Lottum, openly announced 
that he would soon leave Holland with the whole of his embassy. Just 
at that time the King of Prussia, Frederick William the Fourth, went 
to London to be present at the baptism of the Prince of Wales. His 
intention had been to travel by way of the Hague, but in view of the 
political circumstances he changed his route in a very marked manner, 
and went through Brussels. 

In these critical circumstances William the Second saw there 
was nothing left but to appeal to the friendship and personal feelings 
of Frederick William. He resolved to seize the opportunity of the 
King being in London without any ministers, and far from the men 
who daily represented to him that the national honour was wounded, 
to awaken his reminiscences of old friendship and sympathy. Early 
in January 1842, he sent one of his most trusted councillors and 
ablest statesmen, Mr. Rochussen, at that time Minister of Finance, to 
London, to hazard a last effort. It was crowned with success. After 
two conferences at the residence of the Prussian Ambassador in London, 
in which the King himself took part, all difficulties were cleared 
away. All the obstacles which political interests had raised were 
removed by the personal friendship of the two monarchs. A new 
treaty was concluded. The Prussian envoy, who had given offence 
at the Hague by his hasty action, was superseded by another diplo- 
matist. The King of Prussia himself came to the Hague on his 
homeward journey to shake hands with William the Second ; and it 
is related that Frederick William on that occasion exclaimed, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘ Jetzt habe ich meinen lieben Wilhelm wieder !’ 

But it is upon the common sense of the peoples of Germany 
and of Holland, even more than upon the historical ties between the 
reigning houses, that we rely for the future. Princes may depart 
from the traditions of their houses under the temporary influence of 
all kinds of circumstances, but civilised and enlightened nations do 
not so soon lose all self-control and calmness. The manner in 
which the most gifted representatives of German science have spoken 
of Holland has more value for the Dutch than the crude articles of 
a few German newspapers and periodicals. And in Germany, too, 
it will be understood that what is said or written in Holland under 
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the influence of exaggerated alarm or susceptibility must be taken 
as a passing phenomenon. Although it may seem out of place at the 
present moment, whilst the snow on the Balkan is red with the 
blood of thousands of dead and wounded, to talk of the pacific aspi- 
rations of Europe, yet we believe that Germany knows too intimately 
the meaning of war to wish for it without good reasons. And yet 
without war Germany would never be able to get possession of Hol- 
land. The Rhine would flow back to the St. Gothard before Holland 
would of her own accord throw herself into the arms of the German 
Empire. Although that German Empire is nominally one whole, it 
is not yet so in reality. Several generations must pass away before 
that unity will be complete. Any one who is acquainted with the 
state of affairs in Bavaria, and especially in Wiirtemberg, will 
know it is still very premature to talk with the German poet of 
‘Ein einig Volk von Briider.’ Germany—with Poles, Danes, and 
Frenchmen already within its borders—is too sensible to wish for 
three millions of discontented subjects always on the brink of rebel- 
lion. The harmless vicinage of a peace-loving nation must suit her 
far better. For, whatever people in Holland may think of Germany 
or any other power, the government will always retain a lively per- 
ception of the fact that the maintenance of strict neutrality is Hol- 
land’s first duty. A Dutch Cabinet which wished to enter upon an 
adventurous foreign policy, or to ally itself with one of the great 
powers against others for the attainment of imaginary advantages, 
would not, if its policy were known, keep its place twenty-four hours. 
It would have to yield to the outspoken voice of the national repre- 
sentatives and of public opinion. The general feeling in Holland is 
wholly averse to such machinations. Yet it would equally oppose 
every attempt to sacrifice the national independence to the empty 
glory of forming part, under whatsoever name, of a great empire. 
For the small powers of Europe only one policy is henceforward 
possible—namely, to maintain with discretion and cireumspection a 
strict neutrality. On the agitated stage of European politics they 
play the part of supernumeraries ; yet even in that humble sphere they 
may fulfil a noble calling. If they appear on the sanguinary battle- 
fields of Europe, they come not with the newest weapons that man’s 
lust for slaughter can devise, but under the neutral flag which displays 
the red cross on a white ground. If they fit out costly expeditions, 
it is not to extend their territory, but to further the investigations of 
science amidst the ice of the polar seas or under the burning sun of 
the equator,® or to bring the blessings of civilisation to savage nations. 
I do not think they are the less happy on this account. What 


* A Dutch scientific expedition is at this moment exploring the interior of 
Sumatra, whilst a Dutch North Pole expedition wili set out this summer. 
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Frederick the Great, in his bad French, wrote to William the Fourth 
of Orange, still remains true: ‘ Les mains ensanglantées qui ceuillis- 
sent des lauriers sont souvent detestées pour le mal involontaires 
qu’elles font et par ces veuves et ces orphelins qui demandent leur pére 
et leurs parents. I] n’y a que les mains pures qui ceuillissent Volive, 
qui recoivent les bénédictions d’autant plus sincéres qu’elles s’em- 
ployent réellement pour le bonheur de humanité.’ 


W. H. pe Bravrort. 
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NOTE. 


In the December number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. Dicey makes charges of 
misgovernment against the Khedive of Egypt, a sovereign whose goodwill and 
alliance it is important for England to retain. Assuming his charges to be proved 
by the statements and figures he brings forward, Mr. Dicey advocates the assumption 
by England of the practical sovereignty of Egypt in the interests of our Empire and 
of the people of Egypt. 

Mr. Dicey’s charges, however, are based on erroneous figures and statements, 
and in common justice to the Khedive, who, whatever mistakes he has committed, 
has undoubtedly devoted his life to the improvement of his country, these mistakes 
of Mr. Dicey’s ought to be corrected. 

The first charge is that during the reign of the present Khedive he has received 
over 100,000,0002. sterling more than he has accounted or ever can account for. 
This result is brought out by showing that he has received in fourteen years 
140,000,000. of revenue and 40,000,000/. net from foreign loans, while his adminis- 
trative expenditure has been only 4,000,0002. a year, or 56,000,000/., and his outlay on 
public works 22,500,000/., or say 24,000,0002., together accounting for only 80,000,000/. 
out of 180,000,0002. received. 

As a matter of fact, instead of an average of 10,000,000/. a year of revenue, the 
Khedive’s reign began with only 4,250,0002, and up to 1871, before the Moukabala 
redemption of future taxation began, only reached 7,600,000/. In 1874 the estimated 
revenue reached 9,600,000/., and the highest estimate that has been made reached 
the figure of 10,800,0002.; but the experience of the present commissioners gives 
reason to believe that 10,000,000/. is about the maximum of revenue that has ever 
been actually received. 

The period during which the finances were controlled by the Khedive was only 
thirteen years, namely from 1863-4 and 1875-6 inclusive, the average revenue 
receipts in that time being certainly not more than 7,500,000/. per annum, giving 
a total receipt of 97,500,000/. instead of Mr. Dicey’s 140, 000,0007. 

The net receipts from foreign loans Mr. Dicey estimates at 40,000,000/.; but 
although he has allowed for discounts and commissions, he has forgotten to include 
interest and sinking fund paid out. The actual net result to the Khedive, esti- 
mating the 1873 loan to have yielded only 11,000,000/. cash, as stated by Mr. Cave, 
was about 43,000,0007. But the interest and sinking fund repaid to the lenders 
amounted to the end of 1876 to no less than 34,000,0002, leaving just 9,000,000/. 
received from this source. Mr. Cave’s estimates give even a smaller result. Adding 
this to the amount received from taxation, we have a total of only 106,500,000/. 
instead of Mr. Dicey’s 180,000,0002. 

This brings up Mr. Dicey’s error on the receipt side to 73,500,0002. 

On the expenditure side Mr. Dicey has forgotten several large items, such as the 
debt existing when the Khedive came into power, about 3,000,000/., the tribute to 
Turkey (not including private black-mail), 8,300,000/., the cost of irrigation canals, 
telegraphs, bridges, roads, lighthouses, &c., payments for the Halim and Mustapha 
estates, investments in sugar-plantations, mills and machinery (6,000,000/.). 

He also estimates the cost of the railroads at only 3,200,000/., whereas they 
stand in the books of the Egyptian Government, according to Mr. Cave, at 13,361,000/. 
Mr. Dicey may think this too high a figure, but Egypt is not the only country where 
railways have cost more than they are worth, and the charge made by Mr. Dicey is 
that the Khedive cannot account for moneys received by him. Moreover, Mr. Dicey’s 
estimate of the cost of the railways and equipment, 4,000/. per mile, is as impossibly 
low as the charge in the government’s books is unquestionably too high. 

The following is a fair statement of the items.on the expenditure side, derived 
mainly from the report of Mr, Stephen Cave, but confirmed also from actual know- 


ledge of what has been done. 


Debt previous to Ismail’s succession . £3,000,000 
Administration (Mr. Dicey’s vaginas 13 years at 4 ,000, 0002. 52,000,000 
Tribute to the Porte . . . 8,300,000 
Railways, 1,210 miles . ‘ 13,300,000 

Suez Canal, harbours, improvements, arms ; and accoutre- 
ments (Mr. Dicey’s figures) ‘ n - 18,400,000 
Purchase of Halim’s and Mustapha’s estates . - . ; 3,000,000 
Canals . ‘ " ‘ 3,000,000 
Sugar plantations, mills, and machinery ° ° . 6,000,000 
Telegraphs, bridges, roads, and lighthouses . . ° 2,000,000 
. ° 3,000,000 


Abyssinian wars ° . : ° 


£112,000,000 
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Thus the items of receipt and expenditure on which we have any trustworthy 
information show an excess of expenditure of 5,500,000/, but there remained a 
floating debt of about 18,000,000/., as estimated in 1876, which would carry the 
balance to the other side. How much of this 18,000,000/. consisted of usurious 
charges, while it was being piled up, it is impossible to estimate, nor can we tell 
how much the Khedive was required to send privately to Constantinople in addition 
to the public tribute; -but any impartial person would find little difficulty in 
accounting for the small balance without accusing the Khedive of any financial 
deficiency whatever. 

In any case, the charge of having received 100,000,000/. that he has never 
accounted and never can account for is entirely unsupported by the facts. 

The next and perhaps the gravest possible charge made against the Khedive is 
that, to gratify his own greed for land (in Mr. Dicey’s own words, ‘the restless 
greed of power which led him to conceive the ambition of becoming the owner of 
the land of Egypt and of letting no blade of grass grow in Egypt without his per- 
mission ’), the Khedive has dispossessed and destroyed the homes of one million of 
the peasant population, and thus obtained for his own private estates one million 
acres of land; that he has thereby reduced the productive power of his country, 
because, as Mr. Dicey shows, large estates can never produce so much as small 
properties cultivated by the owners. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the whole estates of the Khedive, according to the 
report made by Mr. Sandars in 1877, amount to 485,000 acres, of which 170,000 acres 
have never yet been cultivated, or only to a trifling extent, and 118,000 acres are 
let to farmers, so that only 197,000 acres, instead of a million, represent the land 
owned by the Khedive and farmed by himself. But the charge of having dis- 
possessed small proprietors fails even to this comparatively small extent. Mr. Dicey 
has forgotten or left unnoticed the fact that the greater part of the Khedive’s lands 
were bought from two other large proprietors, Mustapha and Halim Pashas, one being 
paid 2,000,0002. and the other 1,000,000/. cash and 2,400,000/. in annuities—these 
two purchases alone representing something like 200,000 acres of good land. 

The Khedive was also himself a large landed proprietor before his accession, and 
thus his whole estates and those given to his sons can be accounted for without 
any dispossession of peasant proprietors whatever. 

But Mr. Dicey has also forgotten to mention the amount of land reclaimed from 
the desert by the present Khedive. 

Mr. Cave found from tke Public Register of Egypt :— 


Cultivated lands in 1862 ° ° ‘ ‘i . 4,051,976 acres 
1875 ‘ P . ‘ - 5,425,107 ,, 


” ” 
Increase of cultivated land in the reign of the Khedive 1,373,131 ,, 


Thus the Khedive, so far from taking a million acres away from working pro- 
prietors into his own greedy hands, does not retain in his hands more than one- 
seventh of the cultivated land he has added to the country. 

To do this he has constructed two main irrigation channels 145 miles in length 
and 112 minor channels, some 900 miles in all, with 426 bridges. Mr. John Fowler 
estimates that ‘the irrigation canals excavated in the present reign have involved 
the excavation of 65 per cent. more material than the whole Suez Canal.’ 

These, with telegraphs, lighthouses, sugar-mills, roads, and large bridges, are 
classed by Mr. Dicey with the worthless ‘follies and caprices of the Khedive ’! 

As regards the productiveness of Egypt we have the following evidence that the 
Khedive’s reign has not diminished it. 


Average Exports of Egypt per annum. 
At present . . ° ° . . - £14,000,000 
Ditto before the Khedive’s reign . ‘ js i 3,000,000 
Increase £11,000,000 


(Omitting the year 1862, when the high price of cotton only apparently swelled 
the exports). 

Within the limits assigned to this note it is impossible to answer all Mr. Dicey’s 
allegations as to the treatment of the fellaheen, represented to be much worse than 
that under the Khedive’s predecessors. 

Nevertheless Mr. Dicey’s representations are not consistent with the facts. 
However badly the fellah may be treated now, he was treated much worse in past 
times, and the present Khedive was the first sovereign to endeavour to abolish the 
corvée system. 

ALEXANDER McEwen. 





